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Art. I.—An Account of the Arctic Regions, with a history and 
description of the northern whale fishery. By W. Scoressy, 
Jun. F.R.S. E. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1207. Edinburgh, 1820. 


The appearance of these volumes has certainly been well 
timed. Since the restoration of peace to Europe, the attention 
of her scientific world has been strongly attracted towards the 
long forgotten questions of a north-west passage, and the pro- 
bability of reaching the Arctic Pole. All national attempts at 
discovery, in those high northern latitudes, are entitled to the 
most unqualified thanks from the lovers of knowledge, for they 
are obviously undertaken without any expectation of benefiting 
commerce, could there exist hopes of complete success. The 
chimerical idea of shortening the passage to India, by making 
a thoroughfare of the polar basin, has long since been abandon- 
ed, and it is questionable whether the whaling vessels do not 
already penetrate farther through the ice than prudence will 
at all times justify. It is a pleasant spectacle to see the spirits 
of the men who direct the energies of great nations, infusing 
themselves in this manner into the public measures they con- 
trol, and it is some consolation to know that, in this age of selfish 
policy, when all the barriers that were raised against political 
wrongs, in days that are gone by, have fallen before the arm of 
the strongest, the very men who might be supposed to feel them- 
selves beyond the reach of public opinion, are anxious to dis- 
tinguish the period of their power by measures that may add 
something to the credit of their minds, as well as to that of 
“4 policy. Itis to this great corrective, which has grown 
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up with the march of knowledge, that the world is indebted for 
most of the discoveries that have been made, since the cupidity 
of the navigators tempted them to explore unknown seas in 
search of the treasures of an unknown world. The circumna- 
vigation of the globe, with the general diffusion of commerce, has 
left no reason to expect that any continents or islands of much im- 
portance, have escaped the eyes of the seamen of this age ; and 
the expeditions, which have been sent out within the last thirty 
years, are chiefly undertaken with a view to the advancement 
of learning. To Geographical knowledge there must necessa- 
rily be limits, but to the elementary part of the study belong 
facts that are more or Jess connected with the whole sisterhood 
of the sciences. Although we cannot be ignorant of any na- 
tions that, like the ancient Mexicans, can add millions to the 
known numbers of the human race; or of islands that, like New- 
Holland, may aspire to the name of continents; yet we are 
gradually filling up the picture whose outlines were drawn by 
Columbus, Magelhaen, de Gama,and Van Dieman. Some of its 
redest lineaments are within the Arctic Circle, but there are 
facts connected with the knowledge of these inhospitable 
regions, which are thought to be of more importance to the ad- 
vancement of Geographical science, than those which depend 
on an acquaintance with all the rest of the world. Without in- 
cluding any of the interesting experiments connected with the 
extremes of cold, and its effects on animal and vegetable life, 
we have the position of the magnetic pole—the principle of 
magnetic attraction—the cause of the variation of the needle, 
and the beautiful phenomenon of the Aurora Borealis. ‘These 
are all mysteries which the eye of theory has never been able 
to penetrate, and which will probably continue concealed until 
the hands of enterprise and perseveranc : have enabied us to re- 
move their veil. The late voyage of Captain Parry promises 
to aid us greatly in the undertaking, and we wait impatiently 
for the moment when an authentic relation of his progress 
may enable us to build up something of a theory, whose foun- 
dation can be laid on the results of his experience. We have 
devoured the gleanings of information that have already found 
their way into the pages of the periodical works of his country, 
and have learnt enough to justify our hopes, that the time is 
approaching when we are to prevail over the frozen barriers 
which have so long hidden ten degrees of latitude from our in- 
vestigation. In following the hardy mariners in their danger- 
ous voyage, the heart of the scholar warms in proportion as the 
bodies of the adventurers freeze.—This interesting expedition 
has determined Greenland to be a large island, and created a 
strong probability that there is a communication between Hud- 
son’s Bay and the polarsea, by an inlet detaching also the country 
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of the Esquimaux from the main. But we are doing injustice 
to our author. 

Mr. William Scoresby, jun. has, for many years, been the 
master ofa Greenland whaler, from the port of Whitby, in the 
north of England. In this work he does not confine himself to 
the incidents of any one voyage in particular, but relates such 
facts as he has collected in the course of sixteen years’ experi- 
ence in the business. ‘The first volume is confined to the more 
scientific part of the subject, and contains various experiments, 
which, if not of any great moment to the learned world, are ex- 
tremely creditable to the author, and might serve as incentives 
to others, in similar situations, to employ their leisure hours 
inasimilar way. The second treats more particularly on the af- 
fairs of the fishery. In anticipation of the official report of 
Mr. Parry, we will defer the examination of the matter of the 
former, until we are enabled to compare the experiments of the 
two; and as the work is very rare in this country, shall make 
large extracts from that which dwells on the incidents of a 
life that is so little known to the mass of our readers. In jus- 
tice, however, to Mr. Scoresby, we must give asample of hisman- 
ner of treating the graver parts of his subject. The Fishe- 
ries at the north are carried on in seas of vast depth, and the 
whale is supposed to seek the bottom of the ocean when run- 
ning under the impulse of affright from the first blow of a har- 
poon. At such moments he sometimes takes from the boats be- 
tween one and two miles of “‘line,’’ and the state of exhaustion 
in which he rises is thought by our author to be as much pro- 
duced by the vast pressure he undergoes, as by his animal ex- 
ertions. Under this impression, Mr. Scoresby made a variety 
of experiments, at various depths, and with different sorts of 
wood, until he succeeded in inventing a kind of barometer [or 
bathometer] to determine the depth of the water; the result is 
curious, although it will not prove very useful to the mariner. 


‘ At great depths, the effect of the pressure of the sea is nota little 
curious. My father met with the following singular instance, in the 
year 1794, which I have taken from his log-book : 

‘On the 31st of May, the chief mate of the Henrietta of Whitby, 
the ship my father then commanded, struck a whale, which ‘ ran” 
all the lines out of a boat, before assistance arrived, and then dragged 
the boat under water, the men mean while escaping to a piece of ice. 
When the fish returned to the surface to ‘* blow,” it was struck a 
second time, and soon afterwards killed. ‘The moment it expired, 
it began to sink, which not being a usual circumstance, excited some 
surprise. My father, who was himself assisting at the capture, ob- 
serving the circumstance, seized a grapnel, fastened a rope to it, 
threw it over the tail of the fish, and fortunately hooked it. It con- 
tinued to sink: but the line being held fast in the boat, at length 
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stopt it, though not until the “strain” was such that the boat was 
in danger of sinking. The “ bight,’’ or loop of a rope being then 
passed round the fish, and allowed to drop below it, inclosed the 
line belonging to the sunken boat, which was found to be the cause 
of the phenomenon observed. Immediately the harpeon slipped out 
of the whale, and was, with the line and boat attached to it, on the 
point of being lost, when it was luckily caught by the encompassing 
rope. The fish being then released from the weight of the lines and 
boat, rose to the surface ; and the strain was transferred to the boat 
connected with the disengaged harpoon. My father, imagining that 
the sunken boat was entangled among rocks at the bottom of the sea, 
and that the action of a current on the line produced the extraordinary 
stress, proceeded himself to assist in hauling up the boat. The strain 
upon the line he estimated at not less than three-fourths of a ton, the 
utmost power of twenty-five men being requisite to overcome the 
weight. The laborious operation of hauling the line in, occupied 
several hours, the weight continuing nearly the same throughout. 
The sunken boat, which, before the accident, would have been buoy- 
ant when full of water, when it came to the surface required a boat 
at each end to keep it from sinking. ‘* When it was hoisted into the 
ship, the paint came off the wood in large sheets, and the planks, 
which were of wainscot, were as completely soaked in every pore, 
as if they had lain at the bottom of the sea since the Flood!” A 
wooden apparatus that accompanied the boat in its progress through 
the deep, consisting chiefly of a piece of thick deal, about fifteen 
inches square, happened to fall overboard, and though it originally 
consisted of the lightest fir, sunk in the water like a stone. The boat 
was rendered useless ; even the wood of which it was built, on being 
offered to the cook as fuel, was tried and rejected as incombustible. 
‘ This curious circumstance induced me to make some experiments 
on the subject. I accordingly attached some pieces of fir, elm, and 
hickory, containing two cubical inches of wood each, to the marine- 
diver, and sent them to the depth of 4000 feet. Pieces of wood, 
corresponding with each of these in shape and weight, were immersed 
in a bucket of sea-water, during the time the marine-driver, and its 
attached pieces, were under water, by the way of distinguishing the 
degree of impregnation produced by pressure, from the absorption 
which takes place from simple immersion. On being brought up, they 
were all specifically heavier than sea-water; and, when compared 
with the counter-parts, the clear effect of impregnation by pressure, 
was found to be 302 grains in the fr and hickory, and 316 grains in 
the ash. This experiment was repeated in latitude 78° 2’, on the 7th 
June, 1817, by the immersion of several articles of different shapes* 
and sizes, to the depth of 4566 feet. On this occasion, the appara- 
tus was 90 minutes on its way down, rested 48 minutes, and took 36 

minutes in drawing up, being altogether 160 minutes under water.’ 
Vol. i. pp. 191—194. 


Our author goes on to give the results of numerous experi- 


* «My friend Professor Leslie suggested this variation of trying the rela- 
tive degree of impregnation, on pieces of the same kind of wood of different 
shapes ;—a hint which I profited by in my later experiments.’ 
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ments made on small pieces of wood, but their length precludes 
our extracting more. We will give the reader some idea of the 
dangers peculiar to whaling in the northern seas. 


‘From a narrative of the loss of several of the Dutch Greenland 
fleet in the year 1777, we learn, that the ship Wilhelmina was moor- 
ed to a field of ice on the 22d of June, in the usual fishing station, 
with a large fleet of other whalers. On the 25th, the ice having rapidly 
closed around, the Wilhelmina was closely beset. ‘The pressure of the 
ice was so great, that the crew were under the necessity of working al- 
most incessantly for eight days, in sawing a dock in the field, where- 
in the ship was at that time preserved. On the 25th of July, the 
ice slacked, and the ship was towed by the boats to the eastward. 
After four days laborious rowing, they reached the extremity of the 
opening, where they joined four ships, all of which were again beset 
by the ice. Shortly afterwards, they were drifted within sight of the 
coast of Old Greenland, about the parallel of 751° north. On the 
15th of August, nine sail were collected together ; and about the 
20th, after sustaining a dreadful storm, and being subjected to an 
immense pressure of the ice, which accumulated around them twenty 
or thirty feet high, two of the ships were wrecked. Two more were 
wrecked four or five days afterwards, together with two others at a 
distance from them. On the 24th, Iceland was in sight ; some of the 
ice was in motion, and two ships seemed to escape. Another was 
lost on the 7th of September ; and, on the 13th, the Wilhelmina was 
crushed to pieces, by the fall of an enormous mass of ice, which was 
so unexpected, that those of the crew who were in bed, had scarcely 
time to escape on the ice, half naked as they were. One ship now 
alone remained, to which the crews of four, and the surviving part 
of the crew of a fifth, (that was wrecked on the 30th September, \ 
repaired. By the beginning of October, they had drifted to the 
latitude of 64°; and on the 11th, the last ship was overwhelmed 
by the ice, and sunk. ‘Thus, between three and four hundred men 
were driven to the ice, and exposed to the inclemency of the weather, 
almost destitute of food and raiment, and without hut or tent to 
shield them from the piercing wind. 

‘On the 30th of October, the miserable sufferers divided. The 
greater part betook themselves to the land, and attempted to travel 
along its rugged shores, while the rest remained on a field of ice, 
until it drifted as far as Staten Hook, and then proceeded in their 
boats along shore. The want of shelter and proper clothing, expo- 
sed them to dreadful fatigue and suffering, being often under the ne- 
cessity of walking to and fro on a sheet of ice during the obscurity 
of night, to save themselves from being frozen to death. At length, 
after experiencing several acts of kindness from the native Green- 
landers, about 140 of the men reached the Danish settlements on 
the west coast of Greenland ; the remainder, consisting of about 200 
persons, perished.* 

‘ Thus, it appears, that the ship which survived to the latest period, 
set with the ice in a south-westerly direction from the usual fishing 
Station, (probably in Jatitude 78° to 80°) to the latitude of about 


* Beschryving der Walvisvangst, yol, iv. p. 18—-32, &e. 
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62°; and, at the same time, from the longitude, perhaps, of 5° to 6° 
east, to about 40° west ; and that the ice still continued to advance 
along the land to the southward. This extensive drift, at the lowest: 
calculation, must have embraced a distance of about 1300 miles, on 
a course S. 43° W. (true), and having been performed in about 108 
days, averages twelve miles a-day exclusive of the advance that was 
made towards the east, from the 25th to the 28th of July.’ 


Vol. i. pp. 215—217. 

This is only one species of danger to be apprehended from 
the ice: It is divided into several kinds, and to each belongs 
its peculiar danger. Icebergs or mountains abound less, and are 
perhaps less to be dreaded than the fteld-ice. They are often- 
times the means of safety to a ship when threatened by the 
approach of enormous bodies of the other. The “ berg” when 
on soundings, frequently touches the bottom, and becomes sta- 
tionary ; and at all times it is less affected by the currents, than 
that which floats on the surface of the water. The vessel will 
therefore beat up under the lee of an Iceberg, and continue 
there in safety, while the field-ice is separated by the mountain, 
and drifts by on either side; without such a defence, the ship 
would inevitably be taken from her course—and perhaps crushed 
between two masses of the field-ice. In such situations the 
danger to be dreaded is from the parturition of the “ berg”? itself. 
Whalers call their game “the Bull,” * the Cow,” and “the Calf.” 
From this nomenclature they have derived the term “ Calv- 
ing’’ as applied to Icebergs. Itis meant to express the sepa- 
ration of masses from the mountain, and is of two kinds, 
that which falls, and that which rises. ‘The former is seldom 
injurious to any thing but the boats, for the vessel will hardly 
approach so near to a visible danger, as to come under their 
weight. But the latter, breaking off from the main body at the 
bottom of the sea, from their lesser gravity rise and strike the 
vessel with such a momentum, as proves fatal even to the 
double fastening of a Greenland whaler. 

The second volume of our author is more particularly devoted 
to his immediate profession; and as he is a discerning and 
practical man, we shall draw largely on this volume for inter- 
est, feeling confident that the novelty of the subject will find 
it readers. Speaking of instances of extraordinary luck, he re- 
lates a case or two, where, to use the language of Dr. Frank- 
lin’s fisherman, he got something more than a “ glorious nibble.” 


‘The ease with which some whales are subdued, and the slightness 
of the entanglement by which they are taken, is truly surprising ; 
but with others it is equally astonishing, that neither line nor harpoon, 
nor.any number of each, is sufficiently strong to effect their capture. 
Many instances have occurred where whales have escaped from four, 
five, or even more harpoons, while fish equally large have been kill- 
ed through the medium of a single harpoon. Indeed, whales have 
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been taken in consequence of the entanglement of a line, without any 
harpoon at all ; though when such a case has occurred, ithas evidently 
been the result of accident. The following instances are in point. 

A whale was struck from one of the boats of the ship Nautilus, in 
Davis’ Straits. It was killed, and, as is usual after the capture, it 
was disentangled of the line connected with the “first fast boat,” 
by dividing it at the splice of the foreganger, within 8 or 9 yards of 
the harpoon. The crew of the boat from which the fish was first 
struck, in the mean time were employed in heaving in the lines, by 
means of a winch, fixed in the boat for the purpose, which they pro- 
gressively effected for some time. Ona sudden, however, to their 
great astonishment, the lines were pulled away from them, with the 
same force and violence as by a whale when first struck. They re- 
peated their signal, indicative of a whale being struck, their ship- 
mates flocked towards them, and while every one expressed a similar 
degree of astonishment with themselves, they all agreed that a fish 
was fast to the line. In a few minutes, they were agreeably con- 
firmed in their opinion, and relieved from suspense, by the rising of 
a large whale close by them, exhausted with fatigue, and having 
every appearance of a fast-fish. It permitted itself to be struck by 
several harpoons at once, and was speedily killed. On examining it 
after death, for discovering the cause of such an interesting accident, 
they found the line belonging to the above mentioned boat in its 
mouth, where it was still firmly fixed by the compression of its lips. 
The occasion of this happy and puzzling accident, was therefore 
solved: the end of the line, after being cut from the whale first 
killed, was in the act of sinking in the water—tbe fish in question, 
engaged iu feeding, was advancing with its mouth wide open, and ac- 
cidentally caught the line between its extended jaws—a sensation 
so utterly unusual as that produced by the line, had induced it to 
shut its mouth and grasp the line, which was the cause of its alarm, 
so firmly between its lips, as to produce the effect just stated. This 
circumstance took place many years ago, but a similar one occurred 
in the year 1814. 

A harpooner belonging to the Prince of Brazils of Hull, had struck 
a small fish. It descended and remained for some time quiet, and 
at length appeared to be drowned. ‘The strain on the line being then 
considerable, it was taken to the ship’s capstern, with a view of 
heaving the fish up. The force requisite for performing this opera- 
tion, was extremely various ; sometimes the line came in with ease, 
at others a quantity was withdrawn with great force and rapidity. 
As such, it appeared evident, that the fish was yet alive. The heav- 
ing, however, was persisted in, and after the greater part of the lines 
had been drawn on board, a dead fish appeared at the surface, se- 
cured by several turns of the line round its body. It was disen- 
tangled with difficulty, and was confidently believed to be the whale 
that had been struck. But when the line was cleared from the fish, 
it proved to be merely the “ bight,’ for the end still hung perpen- 
dicularly downward. What was then their surprise to find, that it 
was still pulled away with considerable force? The capstern was 
again resorted to, and shortly afterwards they hove up, also dead, 
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the fish originally struck, with the harpoon still fast! Hencé it ap- 
peared, that the fish drawn up had got accidentally entangled 
with the line, and in its struggles to escape, had still further involved 
itself, by winding the line repeatedly round its body, The first fish 
entangled, as was suspected, had long been dead; and it was this 
lucky interloper that occasioned the jerks and other singular effects 
observed on the line.’ Vol. it. pp. 254—257, 


This was fishing in fine style. The only kind of whale taken 
in the northern fisheries (with the occasional exceptions of a 
few of the smaller species) is the Balaena Mysticetus, or, as it 
is commonly termed by seamen, the “ Right Whale.” It is 
distinguished from the ‘* Spermaceti,’’* or ial that furnishes 
the oil we burn, in many respects ; the most important of which 
to the whaler, is its value. The regular fisheries for the 
Spermacetiare in the Pacific Ocean—though it is often found in 
the Atlantic, within the torrid zone. One gallon of Spermaceti 
oil, meluding what is called “the head matter,’’ is usually 
worth three gallons of whale oil. The most cbvious points of 
difference in the two kinds is the head: That of the Sperma- 
ceti being nearly half of the whole animal in bulk, and is 
armed with teeth ; whereas the Whale has numerous lamina of 
what Is commonly called whale bone, furnishing the cavity of 
its jaws—lis without teeth—and never assails its foe with its 
mouth like the Spermaceti, but is only dangerous from the blow 
of its tail and fins, and this only in moments of pain or affright. 
The whale ts thought to maintain its huge body in the high con- 
dition in which it is always found, by no other food than the mo- 
luscas, or what are usu: lly cutiidoved the insects of the ocean. 
it resorts to places where these creatures most abound, and when 
feeding, swims with its mouth open, a short distance below the 
surface ; in this manner the water passes through its mouth, but 
the animals are retained by the means of hairy edges to the 
lamina, and which form an obstacle to the egress of the food 
as the whale closes its mouth to eject the water. It must be 
remembered the right whale is not unfrequently 80 feet in length, 
and that it sometimes makes 150 barrels of oil. We believe its 
average product is not less than 60 barrels. The fisherman ts 
enabled by means of this necessity in the whale to obtain a cer- 
tain description of food, to judge in what part of the sea his game 
s to be found. 

‘'The only general indication, in the season of 1817, which could 
ye of the least service to the fisher, to assist him in the choice of a 
situation, was the colour of the sea. In places where the water was 
tence and blue, or greenish blue, it was in vain to look, for 
whales ; but, in a certain stream of cloudy water of a deep olive 
screen colour, which extended, with some interruptions, from the la- 
‘itude of 80° N. in the parallel of 2° or 3° E. to the latitude of 74° 


* Physeter macrocephalus—of Linnezeus. 
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in the parallel of 5° to 10° W., all the whales which were seen 
throughout the season, or at least nine-fenths of them, occurred ; and 
the chief part of those which were caught, were found in the same 
stream of water. This kind of sea-water, respecting which I have 
had occasion to speak in the first volume of this work, occurs to a 
remarkable extent in the Greenland seas. It is the favourite resort 
of whales during the fishing season ; evidently because it abounds 
with various descriptions of actinie, sepie, meduse, and cancri, 
which constitute the chief, if not the sole nourishment of the whale. 
Such whales as were seen in the clear blue-coloured sea water, were 
never observed to be at rest, but invariably in motion, as if they 
were in the act of performing a journey to some other place. In the 
cloudy green sea, on the other hand, they were observed to halt, and 
generally made it their home, as it were, during a period of several 
days or weeks. At length, early in the month of July, they totally 
disappeared from the green-coloured sea likewise, and retreated to 
some other situation, unknown to the fishers, to which, though the ice 
was generally open and navigable at the time, it was found to be al- 
most impossible to trace them. The general conduct of whales, after 
being struck, was in this season peculiar. Instead of immediately 
descending to the depth of near a mile, they frequently never went 
down at all ; and those which did descend, after receiving the har- 
poon, seldom proceeded more than 200 to 300 yards below the sur- 
face. The year referred to, (1817,) was what the fishers call an 
open season, to distinguish that state of the country, when the ice 
lies remote from Spitzbergen, from the close season, when the coun- 
try is nearly full of ice.’—Vol. ii. pp. 336, 337. 


Mr. Scoresby gives us some extremely interesting accounts 
of the captures of whales at different times, of which the fol- 
lowing is a specimen : 


‘On the 25th of June, 1812, one of the harpooners belonging to 
the Resolution, of Whitby, under my command, struck a whale by 
the edge of a small floe of ice. Assistance being promptly afforded, 
a second boat’s lines were attached to those of the fast-boat, in a few 
minutes after the harpoon was discharged. The remainder of the 
boats proceeded to some distance, in the direction the fish seemed to 
have taken. In about a quarter of an hour the fast-boat, to my sur- 
prise, again made a signal for lines. As the ship was then within 
five minutes sail, we instantly steered towards the boat, with the view 
of affording assistance, by means of a spare boat we still retained on 
board. Before we reached the place, however, we observed four oars 
displayed in signal order, which, by their number, indicated a most 
urgent necessity for assistance. ‘Two or three men were at the same 
time seen geated close by the stern, which was considerably elevated, 
for the purpose of keeping it down, while the bow of the boat, by 
the force of the line, was drawn down to the level of the sea, and 
the-harpooner, by the friction of the line round the bollard, was en- 
veloped in smoky obscurity. At length, when the ship was scarcely 
one hundred yards distant, we perceived preparations for quitting 
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the boat. The sailor’s pea-jackets were cast upon the adjoining ice 


-—-the oars were thrown down—the crew leaped overboard—the 


bow of the boat was buried in the water—the stern rose perpendicu- 
far, and then majestically disappeared. The harpooner having 
caused the end of the line to be fastened to the iron-ring at the boat’s 
stern, was the means of its ioss ;* and a tongue of the ice, on which 
was a depth of several feet of water, kept the boat, by the pressure of 
the line against it, at such a considerable distance as prevented the 
crew from leaping upon the floe. Some of them were, therefore, put 
to the necessity of swimming for their preservation, but all of them 
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succeeded in scrambling upon the ice, and were taken on board of the. 


ship in a few minutes afterwards, 

‘I may here observe, that itis an uncommon circumstance for a fish 
to require more than two boat’s lines in such a situation ; none of our 
harpooners, therefore, had any scruple in leaving the fast-boat, never 
suspecting, after it had received the assistance of one boat, with six 
lines or upward, that it would need any more. 

‘Several ships being about us, there was a possibility that some per- 
son might attack and make a prize of the whale, when it had so far 
escaped us, that we no longer retained any hold of it; as such, we 
set all the sail the ship could safely sustain, and worked through se- 
veral narrow and intricate channels in the ice, in the direction I ob- 
served the fish had retreated. After a little time, it was descried by 
the people in the boats, at a considerable distance to the eastward ; a 
general chase immediately commenced, and within*the space of an 
hour three harpoons were struck. We now-imagined the fish was 
secure, but our expectations were premature. The whale resolutely 
pushed beneath a large floe that had been recently broken to pieces 
by the swell, and soon drew all the lines out of the second fast-boat ; 
the officer of which, not being able to get any assistance, tied the end 
of his line to a hummock of ice and broke it. Soon afterwards, the 
other two boats, still fast, were dragged against the broken floe, when 
one of the harpoons drew cut. The lines of only one boat, therefore, 
remained fast to the fish, and this, with six or eight lines out, was 
dragged forward into the shattered flue with astonishing force. Pieces 
of ice, each of which were sufficiently large to have answered the 
purpose of a mooring fora ship, were wheeled about by the strength 
of the whale ; and such was the tension and elasticity of the line, that 
whenever it slipped clear of any mass of ice, after turning it round, 
into the space between any two adjoining pieces, the boat and its 
crew flew forward through the crack, with the velocity of an arrow, 
and never failed to launch several feet upon the first mass of ice that 
it encountered. 

‘While we scoured the sea around the broken floe with the ship, 
and while ihe ice was attempted in vain by the boats, the whale con- 


* ¢* Giving a whale the boat,’’ as the voluntary sacrifice of a boat is term- 
ed, is a scheme not unfrequently practised by the fisherman when in want 
of line. By submitting to this risk, he expects to gain the fish, and still has 
the chance of recovering his boat and its materials, It is only practised in 
open ice or at fields.’ 
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tinued to press forward in an easterly direction towards the sea. At 
length, when 14 lines (about 1680 fathoms) were drawn from the 
fourth fast-boat, a slight entanglement of the line broke it at the 
stem. The fish then again made its escape, taking along with ita 


be boat and 28 lines. The united length of the lines was 6720 yards, 
~ or upwards of three and three quarters English miles; value, with 


the boat, above 150/. sterling. 

‘ The obstruction of the sunken boat to the progress of the fish must 
have been immense ; and that of the lines likewise considerable ; 
the weight of the lines alone, being thirty-five hundred weight. 

‘So long as the fourth fast-boat, through the medium of its lines, 
retained its hold of the fish, we searched the adjoining sea with the 
ship in vain ; but, in a short time after the line was divided, we got 
sight of the object of pursuit, at the distance of near two miles to the 
eastward of the ice and boats, in the open sea. One boat only with 
lines, and two empty boats, were reserved by the ship. Having, 
however, fortunately fine weather, and a fresh breeze of wind, we 
immediately gave chase under all sails ; though, it must be confessed, 
with the insignificant force by us, the distance of the fish, and the ra- 
pidity of its flight considered, we had but very small hopes of suc- 
cess. At length, after pursuing it five or six miles, being at least 
nine miles from the place where it was struck, we came up with it, 
and it seemed inclined to rest after its extraordinary exertions. The 
two dismantled or empty boats having been furnished with two lines 
each, (a very inadequate supply,) they, together with the one in a 
good state of equipment, now made an attack upon the whale. One 
of the harpooners made a blunder; the fish saw the boat, took the 
alarm, and again fled. I now supposed it would be seen no more ; 
nevertheless, we chased nearly a mile in the direction I imagined it 
had taken, and placed the boats, to the best of my judgment, in the 
most advantageous situations. In this case we were extremely for- 
tunate. The fish rose near one of the boats, and was immediately 
harpooned. In a few minutes two more harpoons entered its back, 
and lances were plied against it with vigour and success. Exhausted 
by its amazing exertions to escape, it yielded itself at length to its 
fate, received the piercing wounds of the lances without resistance, 
and finally died without a struggle. ‘Thus terminated with success, 
an attack upon a whale, which exhibited the most uncommon deter- 
mination to escape from its pursuers, seconded by the most amazing 
strength of any individual whose capture | ever witnessed. After all, 
it may seem surprizing, that it was not a particularly large indivi- 
dual ; the largest lamina of whalebone only measuring nine feet six 
inches, while those affording twelve feet bone are not uncommon.* 
The quantity of line withdrawn from the different boats engaged in 
the capture, was singularly great. It amounted, altogether, to 


* *Ithas been frequently observed, that whales of this size are the most 
active of the species; and that those of very large growth are, in general, 
captured with less trouble.’ 
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10,440 yards, or nearly six English miles. Of these, thirteen new 
lines were lost, together with the sunken boat ; the harpoon connect- 
ing them to the fish having dropt out before the whale was killed.’ 


Vol. ii. pp. 276—282. 


{it is just and proper that we should exercise our critical pow-' 


er upon all candidates for fame in literature; yet it seems exceed- 
ing the bounds of discretion, to enter on verbal criticism with a 
man like Captain Scoresby, who goes out of the walks of his 
profession to tell the world what they might never have 
known without him. We cannot forbear saying, however, 
there ought to have been, at least, two notes of admiration, in- 
stead of one, at the word “ caught,” in the following extract: 


‘It is very generally believed by the whalers, that fish have oc- 
casionally been struck, which, by a sudden extension or heave of the 
body, have instantly disengaged themselves from the harpoon. This 
case usually happens when the whale is struck ‘* with a slack back,”’ 
as that position of the fish is denominated, in which the back being 
depressed, the flesh is relaxed. A harpoon then struck, occasions an 
uncommon wound. Hence, if the fish suddenly extends itself, and 
elevates its back, the wound appears of twice the size of the harpoon ; 


and consequently the weapon is capable of being thrown out by the 
jerk of the body. 


‘ Under such circumstances as these, alarge whale was struck by a 
harpooner belonging to the ship Howe of Shields. On the fish extend- 
ing and lifting its back with uncommon violence, the harpoon was 
disengaged, and projected high into the air, when, at the same mo- 
ment, the fish rolled over upon its back, and received the point of 
the falling weapon in its belly, whereby it was entangled and caught ! 
This circumstance, romantic as it may appear, is so well authenticated 
by the person who struck the fish, together with others who were in 
the boat at the time, and were witnesses of the fact, that I have no 
scruple in introducing it here.’—Vol. ii. pp. 288, 289. 

After all, it may be true—and the reader will perceive Mr. 
Scoresby relates it on hearsay. No class of men deal more in 
the marvellous than seamen: It is a natural consequence of the 
novelties they actually do behold. ‘There is a certain set of 
striking incidents that go the rounds in all professions, until by 
the dint of repetition, they obtain a wonderful colouring of the 
marvellous. The mariner is so apt to enliven the dullness of 
air and water with these prodigies, that we, often, have sat with 
admiration listening to a very worthy fellow, as he gravely re- 
lated some wonder event, that occurred to himself about the 


time he, in fact, first heard the tale from some other of the Sons of 
Neptune. On such occasions we have always made it a point to 
yield apparent faith; for what greater offence is there than 
to discredit what another man believes himself? If Mr. Scores- 
by has any of this weakness, he has had art enough to exclude 
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it from his book. Whatever he states on his own authority we 
implicitly believe. 

We regret that our limits compel us to hasten to the close of 
our extracts. 


‘On the 28th of May 1817, the Royal Bounty of Leith, Captain 
Drysdale, fell in with a great number of whales in the latitude of 77° 
25’ N. and longitude 5° or 6° E. Neither ice nor land was in sight, 
nor was there supposed to be either the one or the other within fifty 
or sixty miles. A brisk breeze of wind prevailed, and the weather 
was clear. The boats were therefore manned and sent in pursuit. 
After a chase of about five hours, the harpooner commanding a boat, 
who, with another in company, had rowed out of sight of the ship, 
struck one of the whales. ‘This was about 4 a.m. of the 29th. The 
captain supposing, from the long absence of the two most distant 
boats, that a fish had been struck, directed the course of the ship to- 
wards the place where he had last seen them, and about 8 a. m. he 
got sight of a boat which displayed the signal for being fast. Some 
time afterwards, he observed the other boat approach the fish, a 
second harpoon struck, and the usual signal displayed. As, how- 
ever, the fish dragged the two boats away with considerable speed, 
it was mid-day before any assistance could reach them. ‘Two more 
harpoons were then struck ; but such was the vigour of the whale, 
that although it constantly dragged through the water four to six 
boats, together with a length of 1600 fathoms of line, which it had 
drawn out of the different boats, yet it pursued its flight nearly as fast 
as a boat could row; and such was the terror that it manifested on 
the approach of its enemies, that whenever a boat passed beyond its 
tail, itinvariably dived. All their endeavours to lance it were there- 
fore invain. The crews of the loose boats being unable to keep pace 
with the fish, caught hold of and moored themselves to the fast-boats, 
and for some heurs afterwards, all hands were constrained to sit in 
idle impatience, waiting for some relaxation in the speed of the whale. 
Its most general course had hitherto been to windward, but a favour- 
able change taking place, enabled the ship, which bad previously 
been ata great distance, to join the boats at 8p. m. They succeded 
in taking onevof the lines to the ship, which was fast to the fish, with 
a view of retarding its flight. They then furled the top-gallant-sails, 
and lowered the top-sails ; but after supporting the ship a few mi- 
nutes, head to wind, the wither of the harpoon upset, or twisted aside, 
and the instrument was disengaged from its grasp. The whale im- 
mediately set off to windward with increased speed, and it required 
an interval of three hours before the ship could again approach it. 
Another line was then taken on board, which immediately broke. A 
filth harpoon had previously been struck, to replace the one which 
was pulled out, but the line attached to it was soon afterwards cut. 
They then instituted various schemes for arresting the speed of the 
fish, which occupied their close attention nearly twelve hours. But 
its velocity was yet such, that the master, who had himself proceed- 
ed to the attack, was unable to approach sufficiently near to strike a 
harpoon, Aftera long chase, however, he succeeded in getting hold 
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of one of the lines which the fish dragged after it, and of fastening 


another line to it. The fish then fortunately turned towards the ship 
which was at aconsiderable distance to leeward. At4 p.m. of the 
30th, 36 hours after the fish was struck, the ship again joined the 


boats ; when, by a successful manceuvie, they secured two of thes: 
fast-lines on board. The wind blowing a moderately brisk breeze, — 


the top-gallant-sails were taken in, . the courses hauled up, and the 
top-sails clewed down ; but notwithstanding the resistance a ship thus 
situated must necessarily offer, she was towed by the fish directly 
to windward, with the velocity of at least.14 to 2 knots, during an 
hour and a half. And then, though the whale must have been greatly 
exhausted, it beat the water with its fins and tail in so tremendous a 
way, that the sea around was in a continual foam, and the most hardy 
of the sailors scarcely dared to approach it. At length, about 8 p. m. 
after 40 hours of almost incessant, and for the most part fruitless ex- 
ertion, this formidable and astonishingly vigorous animal was killed. 
The capture and the flensing occupied 48 hours! The fish was eleven 
feet four inches bone (the length of the longest lamina of whalebone ;)} 
and its produce filled 47 butts, or 231 ton casks with blubber.’ 
Vol. il. pp. 289—292. 

‘In 1807, a whale was harpooned by an officer belonging to the 
Resolution. It descended a considerable depth ; and, on its re- 
appearance, evinced an uncommon degree-of irritation. It made 
such a display of its fins and tail, that few of the crew were hardy 


enough to approach it. The captain, (my father,) observing their 
timidity, struck a second harpoon. Another boat immediately =fol- « 


lowed, and unfortunately advanced too far. The tail was again rear- 
ed into the air, in a terrific attitude--the impending blow was evi- 


dent—the harpooner, who was directly underneath, leaped over- 
board—and the next moment the threatened stroke was impressed * 


on the centre of the boat, which buried it in the water. Happily no 
one was injured. ‘The harpooner who leaped overboard, escaped 
certain death by the act—the tail having struck the very spot on 
which he stood. The effects of the blow were astonishing. The 
keel was broken—the gunwales, and every plank, excepting two, 
were cut through—and it was evident that the boat would have been 
completely divided, had not the tail struck directly upon a coil of 
lines. The boat was rendered useless.’—Vol. ii. p. 364. 


It seems the whalers have a code of game laws of their own— 
which have even been confirmed by the decisions of the courts at 
home. They are peculiar and admirably adapted to the cir- 
cumstances of the Iisheries, and, as will appear by the follow- 
ing extract, are sometimes enforced without much regard to 


decency. 

‘ During a storm of wind and snow, several ships were beating to 
windward, under easy sail, along the edge of a pack. When the 
storm abated, and the weather cleared, the ships steered towards the 
ice. Two of the fleet approached it, about a mile asunder, abreast 
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of each other, when the crews of each ship accidentally got sight of a 
dead fish, ata little distance, within some loose ice. Each ship now 
made sail, to endeavour to reach the fish before the other; which 
fish being loose, would be a prize to the first who should get posses- 
sion of it. Neither ship could outsail the other, but each continued 
to press forward towards the prize. The little advantage one of them 
had in distance; the other compensated with velocity. On each bow 
of the two ships, was stationed a principal officer, armed with a har- 
poon, in readiness to discharge. But it so happened, that the ships 
came in contact with each other, when within a few yards of the fish, 
and in consequence of the shock with which their bows met, they. re- 
bounded to a considerable distance. ‘The officers, at the same mo- 
ment, discharged their harpoons, but all of them fell short of the fish. 
A hardy fellow, who was second mate of the leeward ship, immediatcz- 
ly leaped overboard, and with great dexterity swam to the whale, 
; seized it by the fin, and proclaimed it his prize. It was, however, 





isheries. 





so swoln, that he was unable to climb upon it, but was obliged to re- 
main shivering in the water until assistance should be sent. His 
captain, elated with his good luck, forgot, or at least neglected, his 
brave second mate; and before he thought of sending a boat to re- 
lease him from his disagreeable situation, prepared to moor his ship 
to an adjoining piece of ice. Meanwhile, the other ship tacked, and 
the master himself stepped into a boat, pushed off, and rowed deli- 
berately towards the dead fish. Observing the trembling seaman 
still in the water, holding by the fin, he addressed him with, ‘* Well, 

“my lad, you’ve got a fine fish here,”—to which, after a natural rep] 
in the affirmative, he added, ‘‘ But don’t you find it very cold ?”’— 
Yes,” replied the shivering sailor, ‘“‘ I’m almost starved; I wish 
~ you would allow me to come into your boat until ours arrive.” This 
favour needed no second solicitation, the boat approached the man, 
and he was assisted into it. ‘The fish being again loose and out of 
possession, the captain instantly struck his harpoon into it, hoisted 
his flag, and claimed his prize! Mortified and displeased as the 
other master felt at this trick, for so it certainly was, he had, never- 
; theless, no redress, but was obliged to permit the fish to be taken on 
_ board of his competitor’s ship, and to content himself with abusing 
E the second mate for his want of discretion, and with condemning 
himself for not having more compassion on the poor fellow’s feelings, 

which would have prevented the disagreeable misadventure.’ 
Vol. ii. pp» 331—333. 


Nothing can make such conduct tolerable, but the fact, that 
the whole business is a kind of sporting concern, in which the 
rigid laws of the turf may be supposed to be just, and where men 
cheat in order to keep roguery from thriving. We cannot but 
_  felicitate ourselves that the successful mariner was a child of 

_ plain dealing England, because the good people of that mo- 
narchy wiil be apt to attribute his conduct to an absence 
of any.thing like generous feelings; whereas, had he belonged 
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to us, certain degrees of latitude and longitude would have been 
made to bear the blame. 

Mr. Scoresby states that, a few years since, being mate to his 
father, the vessel they were in went between Spitzbergen and 
Greenland to a little above the latitude of 80°. They thensteered 
west until they had gone several degrees beyond the known east- 
ern extremity of Greenland, and had no land in sight for a great 
distance farther to the westward. - From the direction in which 
the land trended, viz. the south-west, and the passage since ef- 
fected by Captain Parry through Lancaster Sound, as we have 
already stated, there exists no doubt now that Greenland is an 
island. From this point the Scoresbys returned, steering north- 
easterly, passing to the north of Spitzbergen along the edge of 
the ice in the Polar Basin, until they reached as high as 81 deg. 
30 min. ‘This is the highest latitude we remember any vessel 
evertohave attained. By continuing a north-easterly course they 
might have gone still farther to the north; and when we recol- 
lect that all navigators represent the greatest difficulties in the 
ice to be in much lower latitudes, and that to the east and west 
the sea was clear, we cannot help deeply regretting the neces- 
sity for Mr. Scoresby’s returning to some place more favourable 
to his fishing. What would Parry have given for such a sea ? 
But Mr. Scoresby was probably afraid of vitiating his policy of 
insurance, and justice to his owners induced him to return. The 
British government have, with great munificence, established a 
rate of rewards, by whicha vessel is to be paid for the distance 
that she actually penetrates, after going beyond a certain point. 
It is not far from £1,000 a degree, after getting above 82° 
(we believe) of latitude. We are compelled to regret the ldss 
of such accidental advantages the more, when we remember the 
treasure and time that have been expended in vain, for the want 
of such casual opportunities. We doubt whether the expedition 
of Lord Mulgrave told the world more than was before known 
to many of the masters in the Greenland Trade ; and the prin- 
cipal discovery of Captain Ross was his *‘ Mountains :”—we beg 
his pardon, we believe his sovereign rewarded his acute vision 
with a tap on the shoulders, and that he can say with the man 
in the play, “ Has the king made me a knight—that you should 
call me a mister.’* This persevering navigator called his 


* Our monarchical cousins over the water have a fashion when they 
forget a name of saying, ‘‘he was a Sir Something Somebody.” In the 
present instance, as we are really ignorant of the proper appellation of this 
centleman, we will dub him Sir Something Nothing. There is an anec- 
dote told of Paul Jones, that on hearing the king had knighted Captain 
Pearson, who commanded the Serapis, he observed, that ‘* Sir Richard had 
better come out again, and, if whipping would do it, he would make a lord 
of him.’ After all, it is some consolation to us plain republicans to know 
that a “‘ Knight Bachelor” has no better eyes than other people, 
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“Cape Fly-Away’’ after Mr. Croker, the Secretary to the 
English Admiralty. And did we not know the awful con- 
sequences of irritating one so high in favour, we might think 
the “knight”? intended a rebuke to the secretary, for his 
parliamentary statements concerning our frigates during the 
late war. 

Mr. Scoresby is very confident of the national advantages to 
be derived from the Whale fisheries, and gives us some data by 
which we can judge of the correctness of his position. It is 
clearly evident, that in a trade where employment is given to 
the manufactories of a people, the staple drawn from the sea, 
and the consumers are chiefly foreigners, that a very large pro- 
portion of the proceeds must go to increase national wealth. 


_ This is very much the case with our own fisheries.—The 
_ capital employed consists of ships, casks and provisions. 


_ The two former we make, and the latter we grow. Their ap- 


. plication is by our own skill and industry, and immense quanti- 


. See 
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ties of oil andcandles are exported every year. Perhapsthe home 
consumption of both is equal to the first cost of the adventure, 
and the remainder is paid to us by the foreign customer. In ad- 
dition to this obvious profit, it has employed a large body of sea- 
men at a time when the stagnation of commerce threatened a 
fatal blow to our mercantile marine. We have already express- 


~ ed (in our last number) our ideas on the subject of trade. We 


7 


think it should be left very much to the interests and discern- 
.,ment of the merchant; the government taking care to raise 


# 
$, 
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just so much of revenue from it, as it will be the interest of the 
trader to pay, in preference to running the risk of smuggling. 

But there is one kind of support to the fisheries that the Ex- 
ecutive ought not to neglect: it is the support and protection of 
the Navy. At the commencement of the late hostilities with 
Great Britain, the whalers in the South Sea were many of them 
ignorant of the war until they were captured by the enemy’s 


_ letters of marque, who, in some instances, anticipated their 
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commissions, in order to fill their vessels with oil at a low rate. , 
There cannot, at this moment, be far from two hundred sail of 

square-rigged vessels engaged in whaling, from the United 
States: and their number is every day increasing. " These em- 
ploy nearly five thousand seamen, and a probable capital of 
more than four millions of dollars. Our great mercantile ri- 
vals, the British, carry on this pursuit at a much heavier ex- 
pense than ourselves, and their merchants receive a bounty 
from the government to encourage the trade. Yet their ex- 
penses are, in some measure, requited by the prices they re- 


* ceive for their oil. Mr. Scoresby tells us of a return car- 


.~ 
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_ go of 3,000/. in a Greenland ship yielding a profit, and after- 
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wards mentions cargoes of 11,000/. We repeat, that all the 
profits in a whaling voyage (where there is no bounty) is a clear 
ain to national capital. In some business the merchant may 
ain, and the grower or manufacturer lose, or vice versa ; but 
here, if the merchant gains, they all gain. 

We should have been glad to extract from Mr. Scores- 
by’s volumes a detailed account of the manner of captur- 
ing and securing the Whale, but we were unable to find any con- 
tinuous relation of this interesting process ; and, as we have 
had some opportunities of acquiring information on the subject, 
will substitute our own in lieu of a better. It is probably 
known to most of our readers, that owing to the shortness of 
the season, the northern whalers are compelled, and, from the 
coolness of the weather, are enabled, to bring home the blubber 
(orexternal fat ofthe whale.) Butin the southern fisheries the oil 
is ** tried out”? on the decks of the vessel. We shali now speak 
of our own whalers exclusively. ‘They are of four kinds: The 
South Seamen, or Cape Horners; the Brazil whalers ; the ships 
thatcruise through the Western Islands, the Canaries, on the Line 
and coast of Africa, and fill up, generally, on the Brazil banks ; 
and small vessels which run down our own coast, through the 
West Indies, and sometimes to the African Islands. Whaling ves- 
sels are of three classes ; two-boat, three-boat and four-boat ships. 
The former carry three, the second four, and the latter five 
boats, one in each case being kept in reserve. As the second 
class is by far the most numerous, we will select that for our 
details. The vessel is generally a ship of about three hundred 
tons. If intended for the coast of Brazil, she is provisioned for 
about fifteen months, and is manned with a crew of twenty-two 
men, including all her officers, viz. the captain, two mates, 
three beat-steerers, cook, steward, ship-keeper, and seamen. 
Three sets of cranes are erected for her boats, one on each 
quarter, and the other on her larboard waist, or between her 
fore and main masts. ‘The spare spars are divided equally on 
both sides of her quarter deck, inboard, but lashed with their ends 
projecting beyond the stern of the vessel. On their ends the 
fourth boat is laid, keel uppermost, and secured by lashings. — 
By this arrangement, the decks are less lumbered than those of 
an ordinary trading vessel; the boats are in constant readiness _ 
to be lowered into the sea, and room is found to build the “ try- 
works,” and roll casks to and fro, for the purpose of cooperage 
and storage. ‘Iwo large iron pots, made to hold from 60 to 120 
gallons each, are placed over brick arches, a short distance abaft 
the windlass, and secured by wooden knees bolted through the 
deck and beams of the vessel. A wooden case is made around 
the whole, and a lid is placed over it, when not in use, like a 
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hatch. As this is to try out the oil from the blubber, every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent accidents from fire, the greatest ca- 
lamity that can befal a vessel when at sea. Thus equipped, 
and provided with “ harpoons,”’ “ lines,’ ‘ lances,’’ ‘ spades,” 
“ cutting gear,”” &c. and with the hold filled with casks to con- 
tain her oil, the ship proceeds on the voyage. The “ harpoon” 
is made of the best iron, is about three feet in length, sharpened, 
and of the triangular form of a dart at one end, with a socket 
to contain a“ pole” at the other. The sharp end is sometimes 
barbed ; the shank or stem of the weapon is small, and so plia- 
ble as to admit of its being doubled and straightened without 
breaking. A short rope is fastened to the shank of the harpoon, 
and stopped to the pole when inserted, and its end spliced to 
the “‘ whale line.”” The handle or pole is 6 or 8 feet in length, 
and is intended to assist the direction and momentum of the 
blow. As soon as the harpoon is in the fish, his velocity bends 
the part of the weapon which is out of the wound close to his 
body, by which means there is less danger of its being shaken 
loose. ‘The appropriate use of the harpoon is to fasten the boat to 
the whale ; although a powerful blow from it sometimes proves 
fatal. But in common the animal is to be killed with the “ lance.” 
This is a kind of sharp spear, fastened also to a long pole, and 
is “darted,”’ or held in the hand, as circumstances require. With 
this the whaler pierces the vitals of his foe. The “ spade” is a 
broad chisel, with a handle several feet long. The whale line 
is a small rope well made, and of 7 or 800 feet in length. Seve- 
ral are often spliced together, when whaling in deep water. 
When the whale rises to breathe, he forces a stream of water 
many feet into the air, and it is by this means he is generally 
discovered. The cry in such cases is “‘aspout.’? The different 
species of the whale “ spout’’ in different manners, so that the 
seaman knows immediately what kind of a fish he has met. The 
‘“‘ spermaceti’”’ throws the water in a bushy form forward, and 
makes two spouts—the “right whale,”’ more arched, higher, and 
but one. All the different species of the whale are gregarious, 
and it is seldom that one is taken without others being seen. 
They rise every few minutes to breathe or spout, and it is at 
these moments that the experienced seaman places his boat in 
such a manner as will enable him to approach and fasten to his 
game, by means of the harpoon and line. There is no visible 
organ of hearing to the whale, and the sense itself is very dull, 
By rowing up directly behind the animal, or in front, (as its eyes 
are so much on the side of the head that it cannot see forward,) 
the whaler, nine times in ten, in good weather, succeeds in 
striking the fish. The harpoon is commonly thrown, or when 
two are fastened to one line, in quick succession, at a dis- 
tance of from ten to twenty feet ; but sometimes the fearless 
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fisherman pulls directly on the back of the whale, and the “ boat- 
steerer’’ forces the weapon through the biubber before the boat 
touches him. Itis seldom that the “ right whale” resists, or strikes 
with its tail, at the blow of the harpoon. His common resource 
is flight. Fatigue and want of air soon compel him to rise again. 
So long as the motion of the whale is too rapid to be followed by 
the boat, or too perpendicular to be checked, the line is suffered 
to ‘run out,’’—the constant motion renders it necessary often to 
throw water on the place of friction to prevent fire, but the rate 
at which the whale runs seldom exceeds 8 or 9 miles the hour, 
and is commonly much less. It often happens that the whole 
of the line is taken from the boat, and in such cases it ts cut be- 
fore the end appears, to prevent danger to the men ; for the tub 
that contains the line is in the stern of the boat. Harpoons, 
with square and triangular pieces of plank fastened to them by 
short ropes, and which are called “drugs,” are frequently used in 
the capture of a powerful whale. 

The whole line is often abandoned to the animal, and, in the 
language of the seamen, he is left “ to fight line.”? The object 
is to exhaust the fish with its own struggles. We have given in 
our extracts an evidence of the wonderful power of the animal 
when it chooses to exert it, but in most cases the boats are soon 
enabled to approach and commence their attacks with the 
*‘Jance.’”? As soon as a whale is harpooned, the captain, or 
mate, as the case may be, ‘“ changes ends” with the boat-steer- 
er. The latter assumes the duty his name would imply, by 
taking the “ steering oar,” and the officer who “heads the boat’? 
wields the lance. Of course, the difficulty in killing a whale is 
in proportion to the disposition and power of the animal—more 
frequently of the former than of the latter. The capture sel- 
dom requires more than five or six hours, nor do a very large 
proportion of those that are struck escape; perhaps more are 
lost after they are killed, than get free after having been fairly 
harpooned. It sometimes occurs, when the whale has ceased 
to “go under,’’? and continues swimming at an easy rate on 
the surface, that the boat is hauled up in “his wake,”’ just so 
near as to escape the sweeping or sculling motion of his tail, by 
which he forces his body through the water. In this situation 
the “spade” is used to sever the sinews, and, if successfully, the 
animal is no longer dangerous ; all the impetus of the whale 
being derived from this sculling motion of its horizontal tail. A 
few well directed blows from the lance soon destroy life. There 
is a vulgar notion among the seamen, that the whale, when dying 
in this way, spouts as much blood as its blubber will make 
oil. This must be ideal, because the thickness of the blub- 
ber depends on the condition of the animal, whereas the 
quantity of blood is usually the same, or differing but little. It 
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is a never failing sign of victory when the fish “ spouts blood.” 
His dying struggles are often violent in the extreme, and the 
boats prudently keep aloof at such moments. Instances have 
been known, when the whale was quief, and thought to be dead, 
that a spasm or convulsion has proved fatal to his captors. 

The labours of the whalers by no means end with the death 
of the fish. Ina small boat, in the midst of the ocean, some- 
times alone, and with seldom more than three such boats toge- 
ther—in a heavy sea—the prospects of a gale of wind—the ship 
far to lee-ward, and perhaps out of sight—the reader will not 
be surprised to learn that their game is often abandoned, even 
when dead. When, however, as generally happens, they pro- 
ceed to secure the prize, his fins are lashed together, and the 
boats take him in tow, the ship at the same time plying to wind- 
ward to join her fishermen. On getting to the ship, the fish is 
fastened to the starboard side of the vessel, and then com- 
mences the process of “ cutting-in.”? Strips of the blubber, 
about eighteen inches or two feet in width, are cut with the 
*‘ spades,’’ and the lower block of an enormous purchase, made 
fast to it ; the fallis brought to the windlass, and all of the crew, 
who are net on the whale, man the hand-spikes. With this 
prodigious power, aided by the rolling of the vessel, the blub- 
ber is torn spirally from the fish, which turns in the water, until 
it reaches the upper block at the head of the main-mast. It is 
then cut and lowered between decks, and a fresh piece fasten- 
ed to the purchase. In this manner the whale is stript of its 
blubber, and the carcase is sent adrift. 

The operation of tearing the bone from the head is one of 
great labour, and can only be done to advantage in good wea- 
ther ; it is by no means usual to preserve the bone of every fish 
that is taken. The reader will remember that whalebone is 
only taken from the “ right whale.” If the prize should be a 
‘“‘Spermaceti,”’ the ‘ head matter,”? much the most valuable part 
of the animal, is to be secured. In some cases, where the whale 
is small, the whole head, weighing perhaps eight or ten tons, is 
hoisted inboard. ‘The head of the Spermaceti is to be laid 
open, anditscontents bailed out with buckets. The matter under- 
goes a boiling in the try-pots, however, before it is committed 
to the casks; and is submitted to a chemical process at home to 
render it fit for use. It is from the “ head matter’ that by far 
the greatest proportion of the pure Spermaceti is produced.* 
The oil used for burning is what is left after purifying and ex- 
tracting the Spermaceti from the crude article. 


_* The average prices, in the present state of the markets, are, for whale 
oil, about thirty-five cents; for Spermaceti, including head matter, from 
eighty to ninety, and for head matter alone one dollar and a quarter. 
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The difficulty of ‘ cutting in” is greatly increased by the or- 
dinary swell of the sea; both the fish and vessel being in con- 
stant motion, and perhaps in opposition to each other. The 
whaler having effected the great object of securing his prize, 
makes his arrangments for extracting the oil. The blubber is 
cut into small pieces, the try-pots are filled, and a fire lighted. 
The ship would hardly hold wood enough to “ try out’? two 
thousand barrels of oil, and it is fortunate that the animal affords 
from itself the best of fuel for the purpose—after the first fire, 
which is of wood, the scraps of the blubber are used; these 
make the hottest fire of the two, and remedy the impossibility 
of using wood or coal. The cooking is, however, done with 
wood ; for which purpose, and that of stowage, every Brazil- 
man Carries from twenty to thirty cords of sawed wood. Large 
vessels of copper, called “ coolers,” are lashed to the deck, to 
receive the oil from the “ pots,” and it is usual to “ break up” 
most of the hold, and examine the casks anew, before the sub- 
tle fluid is entrusted to their keeping. In long voyages, this la- 
bour is gone through with casks that are filled. Leathern 
** hose” are used to send the oil down to the casks, when they 
are fitted to their proper births. 

From this hasty statement of the labours ofa whaling vessel, 
it is obvious that, while employed on the fishing ground, the 
work must be arduous and fatiguing. This is, however, in some 
measure compensated by the length of the passages, which com- 
monly consume one third of the whole voyage. ‘The opinion 
is prevalent among landsmen, that whaling voyages are far more 
dangerous than the ordinary passages of trading vessels. This 
isa mistake. With the single exception of the extra risk in 
eapturing the whale, the danger is less in these ships, than in 
almost any other kind of navigation. ‘To experienced and 
prudent men, injuries from the whale very seldom occur: for 
among three or four hundred vessels, on the Brazil Banks every 
year, not more than a dozen casualties happen from this cause. 
From shipwreck, there is much less to be apprehended to a 
whaler than to the common merchantmen: the vessel is better 
found in rigging and sails—her masts must be good and well 
secured—her crew is double in number—and the business keeps 
them altogether clear of the land and its dangers, in the open 
ocean. Itis no unusual thing for a Brazil whaler not to see 
land from the time she takes her “ departure” until she makes 
a “and fall’? at her homeward port. And the crew of a whaler 
ean hardly be lost, as their boats are so easily lowered, are al- 
ways kept ready, are so safe, and so many—and besides, as 
whaling ships are generally near them in every direction. We 
do not, itis obvious, allude here to the northern fisheries, where 
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dangers of the ice and arduous navigation create abundant dif- 
ficulties. 

On every view of this interesting subject, we think it a ground 
of felicitation that our countrymen are so enterprising, and suc- 
cessful in their adventures in this business. It keeps up our 
breed of seamen, employs our capital, adds to our national 
wealth, and encourages the best kind of our manufactories ; 
and we only hope that government will have the wisdom never 
to interfere, except to give the trade a proper protection against 
the contingencies of the unsettled state of the world. 

Weare sorry that the expense will probably prevent a repub- 
lication of Mr. Scoresby’s book in this country, and cheerfully 
lend our testimony in favour of its value. When we consider 
the pursuits in which their author has been reared, these vo- 
lumes are extremely creditable to his acquirements. He ap- 
pears to be an observant man, and an expert and scientific sea- 
man. Although gain, probably from necessity, has been the 
object of all his voyages, he never seems to have lost sight of 
the claim which science has upon men in his situation. 


* We owe it to our scientific character to say distinctly, that we do not 
believe ‘‘a whale is a fish,” and we would not have presumed thus openly 
to disobey a late decision of the learned against the use of the word, but that 
we have been obliged to adopt the ‘‘ parlance” of seamen, and can only 
speak of marine affairs in the language they use. 


-_— 
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Art. II. Specumens of Irish Eloquence, now first arranged and 
collected, with biographical notices and a preface, by CHARLES 
Puituirs, Esq. 8vo. pp. 356. New-York, W. Grattan, 1820. 


Tne Irish people have laid and established high claims to 
very powerful oratory, and its merits have undergone one-sided 
examinations from friends and foes. But, of all defenders, the 
collector before us is the weakest and the worst. He under- 
stands, in essentials, nothing of the excellence he praises, and 
though his general admiration is justly founded, yet, his reason- 
ings and conclusions are either faulty or false. 

From the earliest times, all writers who advert to the mental 
powers of the Irish people, have expressed surprise at their 
prompt and effective eloquence, speaking of it, not as the culti- 
vated art of a few, but as an almost pervading and natural cha- 
racteristic of the whole people. To account for this physically, 
would be a task at least difficult, perhaps impossible; but its 
polished improvement, and survivancy, notwithstanding 
those causes which depress and almost extinguish it in 
other countries, are facts to be morally accounted for. Elo- 
quence may be defined, a fluent, vigorous, and animating de- 
velopment of thought ; and as same results in science may 
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be obtained by varied operations, so, the effect stated may 
be produced by dissimilar, nay, opposite styles, both of which 
may be aptly termed, and readily admitted to be, eloquence. 
Keeping steadily in view this explanation, will be of more use 
than usually attaches to the necessary lameness and imperfec- 
tion of general definitions : it explains to us, why Burke, Sheri- 
dan, Curran, Plunket, Bushe and Emmet, are styled eloquent 
on the one hand, and Bacon, Locke, Mansfield and Grattan, on 
the other. It has another merit : 1t expounds to us clearly, why 
such poetical, antithetical, and unsubstantial talkers as Mr. 
Phillips, are not eloquent at all. 

In the first place, partial education of a very invigorating and 
refined kind was, at an early period, introduced into Ireland :— 
it was pursued with diligence, and success ; classical taste 
struck deeply into the minds of her scholars, and literature was 
courted for herself alone. Learning there, never showed itself 
as a trade, divided and subdivided—no dictionaries were made, 
grammars arranged, learned commentaries written—no argute 
criticisms on doubtful passages, nor elaborate restorations of 
vitiated texts. Still the great work of intellectual improvement 
went silently and steadily forward, disregarded and unnoticed 
by foreign erudition. In no country was learning ever 
so ardently sought by men, ambitious of making it an- 
cillary to the natural vigour of their minds: the nation being 
by “immemorial usage”? hospitable, learning regulated, but 
did not repress hospitality ; on the contrary, it encouraged con- 
vivial meetings of learned and literary men. There, every man 
of real, or fancied intellectual powers, ascertained his standard 
mint value ; the man “ wise in his own conceit,” was taught by 
salutary collision with a master spirit, either to take a lower 
stand in his own opinion, or by increased diligence, to add fact 
to fancy ;—the man of talents and modesty was encouraged, 
his opinions dexterously drawn out and kindly supported, or po- 
litely and candidly discussed and controverted. In those meet- 
ings every guest took his part in the subject under discussion 
at ‘“‘the top of his bent,’? each person delivered his opinions 
uninterrupted, and the subject, thus thrown from hand to hand, 
was thoroughly debated with ingenuity, learning, liberality, and 
eloquence. ‘Yalent was the ready and recognized passport into 
the best literary society, and the obscure scholar there found, 
in his mental acquisitions, a solid substitute for wealth and pedi- 
gree. ‘Thus when the literary customs of the people are ex- 
plained, independent of all physical facts or traditions, their 
colloquial dexterity, illustrative and argumentative powers, 
cease tosurprise ; for with such opportunities and encourage- 
ments, from such associations, great minds must have been 
formed, and great orators produced. 
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Ireland had but little trade, and scarcely any manufactures ; 
the mental debility and degradation that inevitably follow a 
minute division of labour, had not reached her ; so her popula- 
tion were generally intelligent—and many men of high talents, 
and low fortunes, wandered into the fields of literature, who 
might otherwise have sought affluence in the paths of com- 
merce had not jealousy and misgovernment driven it from her 
shores. It has been well said, that the intricacy and multipli- 
city of modern laws, have been destructive to the true spirit of 
eloquence ; but this cause has not existed with such force in 
Ireland, as to weigh down the energies of eloquence : there, 
the profound science of the law has been studied, with very 
moderate severity, and by the great orators, Curran, Bushe and 
Grattan, ina manner not calculated to dull the keenness of their 
natural powers. The former of those gentlemen, finding his 
business increase beyond either his industry or knowledge, we 
are credibly informed, imported a lawyer from London, to read 
his briefs, and furnish him with authorities: a practice which 
must have been much more beneficial to the ease of the coun- 
sellor, than the security of the client. 

Much has been said of the ‘ Irish school of eloquence,” 
and more than it is very easy to comprehend :—the truth is, 
there is no such thing. Ireland has produced a number of 
very eloquent and ingenious men; but the style of no two ie alike. 
One is philosophical, using now the rarest and most classical 
words—now, the plainest and vulgarest, that a bad state of 
society affords—at one moment, drawing a splendid image from 
Heaven, at the next groping a figure from the filth of a slaugh- 
ter-house, or the horrors of a dissecting theatre: another is 
closely argumentative, word-sparing to obscurity, antithetical, 
magnificent and severe: a third is persuasive, ingenious, happy 
in arrangement, and skillful and splendid in execution—some- 
times awful, always pleasing : a fourth has all the solemn dig- 
nity resulting from a self satisfied weight of character, great 
analytical powers, learning, andan unforced elocution, seldom 
stooping his wing from the pride of place to imagery, wit, or vi- 
tuperation : a fifth,a man of such genius, power, and astuteness, 
that whenever he exerted his mind, he left no thread upon the 
canvass without its keeping and colour, so that no human intel- 
lect could improve that effort, or equal it in another. With 
what justness such a vast variety of intellectual excellence, can 
be termed “a school,” it is not easy to discover: when we refer 
one man’s excellence to the school of another, the force of the 
phrase turns us towards points of resemblance ; but when on 
examination we find they differ in modes of arrangement, illus- 
‘ration, and degrees of amplification, so as to vary from and 
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oppose each other, we are no more justified in asserting, that 
they belong to the same school, than we would be in class- 
ing together all orders of architecture, because their gen- 
eral design was the shelter of human beings. If even there 
could be found a few orators who possessed a similarity of style, 
(which we by no means admit,) the fitness of jumbling them to- 
gether with all others of the same nation, under the amply in- 
clusive epithet of “ Irish ” school, is like that of the German 
play inthe Anti-Jacobin, where we read “enter the army,” 
—composed of two soldiers, a fifer, and their general. 

Until Mr. Phillips was quickened into life by the fiery heat 
of a low party, “as the sun breeds maggots in a dead dog,” 
we heard of no gabble about the “Irish School” of eloquence : 
till then improved nature escaped criticism. No sooner was the 
thoughtless, poetical, word ringing, style of Mr. Phillips flooded 
out upon us, “ corrected by his ownhand,” than he found many 
admirers, among those who were half fevered by a little poe- 
try, and not offended by much plunder; but critics it affected 
differently ;-—not satisfied with flogging the single offender, his 
nation’s excellence was calumniated—upon the same principle 
of justice, that would prompt the sinking of a ship of the line, 
fully manned, for the petty thievery of her painter’s apprentice. 
Curran, whose racy genius was fresh from the hand of nature, 
was blown upon by the same distempered breath that in- 
haled its prejudice from the bone-rottenness of Mr. Phil- 
lips. The Irish had been over-praised ; and by a not unusual 
mode of exasperating error, the false step was correctively re- 
traced by a ridiculous effort to undervalue. Englishmen and 
Scotchmen were set up as models of style, because they exhi- 
bited a purity, which took its rise in poverty. That was es- 
teemed a merit, which was in fact a misfortune ; and those pure 
orators were praised for avoiding that recurrency to imagery 
and fancy, which was obligingly withheld by nature, and not 
by the exercise of judgment or taste—even as a starved 
beggar might play the philosopher, and affect to attribute 
abstinence to principle and not to necessity. The mis- 
take and misfortune have been, that the fame of Irish eloquence 
has been set upon an imperfect, if not a totally erroneous basis. 
The admiration for that which gained Mr. Phillips all his 
ill-earned repute, had been, by short-sighted intelligence, be- 
stowed upon Burke, Grattan, Curran, Sheridan and Bushe :— 
figure, intensity of phrase, alliteration, antithesis, and effect in 
disposing a climax, made a strong impression on those who were 
impassive to closeness of argument or depth of investigation, 
These, the great Irish orators added to their style, because the 
rapid foree of ardent feeling could not be “ bodied forth” jn 
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ordinary phrase ; they suited the word to the matter, and if the 
thought was forcibly conveyed, they were satisfied to risk their 
reputation for “ good taste,’”’ in the choice either of figure or 
term :—but they did not, like the celebrated collector before us, 
bottom their claim as orators upon the list of incidents we 
have enumerated ; they mainly and manfully rested upon vi- 
gorous argument, orderly and acute examination—displaying 
profound knowledge of human nature, derived from recorded 
knowledge and personal observation—no words for words sake, 
hke— 
‘* Rich windows—that exclude the light ; 
And passages that lead to—nothing :”’ 
—Not twenty phrases strung together, like gilt marriage rings in 
a jeweller’s shop, emblematic of deception, both in use and fa- 
brication—no balancing of periods to endless satiety, filling the 
ear and starving the mind—trying the excellence of every sen- 
tence, not by the solidity of its sense, but by that ingenious 
process by which a chamber-maid criticises a basin, first ringing 
it with her knuckle, and then rating its soundness by the sharp- 
ness of the jingle. Cicero said of the bawling orators, that 
“‘ their weakness made them rise into clamour, as lame men get 
on horseback.’? So does the barrenness of this “ celebrated 
orator,” in reasoning and reflection, drive him to rely upon 
verbal glitter—and the translation of pilfered poetry into paltry 
rose. 

From this charlatanical and showman-like glibness of oratory, 
we turn with refreshed eagerness, to the true eloquence of 
Irishmen of genius—men who enlightened the most dreary 
topics by the lamp of learning, and the profoundest disquisition. 
Always natural and intelligible, they thoroughly understood the 
mind and feelings of their hearers, and with an irresistible force 
they convinced the understanding by argument, whilst they sub- 
dued the human heart by the splendour of genius. If, after what 
we havesaid, doubts yet remain of the correctness of our opinions, 
we can support them by proof approaching to the certainty of 
mathematics. Let any entertainer of doubts, with industry and 
inclination to solve them, take a speech, either of Burke, Grat- 
tan, Sheridan, Flood, Plunket, Curran or Bushe—let it be re- 
duced to the plainest language which the united efforts of 
Greece and criticism can suggest, and “the result found” 
will be the most vigorous argument, and the most forcible and 
ingenious illustration, that the closest reasoner could devise on 
the given subject ;—the “‘ sapere est et principium et fons” will be, 
with them, found to be rigidly adhered to. Let the analyzer, in 
the same manner, examine a speech of “ the celebrated Irish 
orator, Charles Phillips, Esq.” delivered either on “ a public”? or 
“* private occasion,” no matter whether before or after dinner, 
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and the mawkish deposit will be, weak argument, founded on 
old truths and the peace-disturbing base of popular passions, 
flippant sneers, and a saucy familiarity towards men and things 
to which he has always been analien, from a marked inferiority 
both in situation and sense. 

The book before us pretends to have been collected, with a 
view to vindicate the “ Irish school of Eloquence’’ from “ the 
malignant prejudices of a northern critic,” and to give “ the 
impartial an opportunity of judging for themselves.” It is de- 
dicated, in a very aflectionate letter, “To the Honourable 


‘Cesar A. Rodney, late Attorney General of the United States 


of America, Commissioner to the Spanish Provinces, &c. &c.”’ 
commencing * Dear Sir ;”’ and the reason for this fondness and 
favour is explained in the first page. Mr. Rodney, it appears, 
about four years previous, then an “utter stranger” to Mr. 
Phillips, wrote him a letter of encouragement, to “ cheer his 
literary efforts.” The modesty of Mr. Phillips, however, not 
wanting encouragement from any body—he had not the polite- 
ness to answer the letter : finding it now convenient to dedicate 
to somebody, and that somebody an American, his name is 
added for effect—and Mr. Rodney, it is presumed, 1s fully im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the favour. Herein is Ireland’s 
aristocracy abused in ‘‘ rare phrases ;?’—thus : 


* Our aristocracy, (the natural patrons of a nation’s genius,) have 
been provincialized into the very worst kind of partizanship—into a 
struggle, not for honours or principles, but for the sordid emolu- 
ments, and rancorous exercise of official station. And this con- 
tention, branded as it is by every bad passion, presents no feature of 
agreement, save an upstart family conceit, a very stupid, and a very 
unfounded self appreciation. Between these precious factions, 
f What factions ?] Ireland is partitioned; they scrutinize every pro- 
bationer—they tempt every profession. And if the adventurous 
candidate for honourable fame disdains to subscribe himself as a re- 
tainer for the one, or a brawler for the other, he is proscribed for 
sacrifice, by the conspiracy of both—denounced as a rebel by the 
slaves in place, and as an helot by the slaves of expectancy.’ 


Suchis the unmeaning declamation of this amateurin eloquence, 
who seeks to fixhis want of successin life upon the faults of others, 
instead of the manifold deficiencies which he exhibits in him- 
self. He then, of course, praises America, and in a style that 
bears a like relation to common sense, as gilt gingerbread does 
to wholesome food ; and ends with recommending his book to be 
“the manual of young Americans.” 

A preface follows, in which Mr. Phillips shows himself as 
uninformed on the subject of eloquence, as he is reported to be of 
the elementary principles of law: and in order to elucidate 
the cardinal sins of his oratory, we present him to our readers in 
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his own words, which, to us, plainly account for his insane style, 
and are the last which we can afford to quote from the original 
composition. 


‘The grand mistake into which our modern critics have fallen, 
upon the subject of eloquence, has been in subjecting to the same 
rules the essay composed to be read, and the speech arranged to be 
delivered. No two things in the world can be more opposite. What 
might appear extravagant in the one is chaste in the other ; and the 
allusion studiously suited to inflame the delirium of a crowd, must 
appear wild and rbapsodical in the seclusion of the closet. The 
scene, the surrounding objects, the materials to be worked, the end 
to be obtained, and the means to be used, are all different. The 
reader, im the silence of retirement, sees nothing but his book, and 
may pause for observation at the close of every period. The hearer, 
on the contrary, all eye and ear, hurried away by the rapidity of his 
feelings, and heated by the sympathy of his associates, has no time to 
criticise the evanescent image, which, delighting him at the moment, 
may owe its whole success to the tone in which it is uttered, or the 
gesture that accompanies it. The critic, therefore, who analyzes a 
speech, ought not, in my mind, to require so much a permanent effect, 
as a momentary attainment. If the object of the orator be answered, 
his task is ended ; and it can detract nothing from his merit to say, 
he has triumphed by means which the cooler judgment cannot sanc- 
tion. His instrument may be the mos. fantastic or extravagant—he 
may terrify by a phantom—delude by a sephism, or mislead by an 
airy and unsubstantial meteor : the question is not, were they intimi- 
dating, visionary, and delusive, but were they such as might achieve 
his victory. This may 1 ~2re with the rules and ordinances by 
which, according to close perfection is to be adjusted ; but 
true genius rejects their application.’ 


Is it possible that Mr. Phillips could have read his own “ Spe- 
eimens of Irish Eloquence’’—understood them—valued them— 
and yet deliberately expose upon paper sorank a rhapsody as this? 
We,in America,cannot believe that men, whose ears have receiv- 
ed energetic, healthy, and manly reasoning, from Grattan, Cur- 
ran, Plunket, and Bushe, would suffer their intellects to be 
abused or influenced by the mountebank practices here com- 
mended. By following such a recipe, a speech might be com- 
pounded to induce returning disease on a subject of lunacy— 
but never to work conviction on reasonable beings. 

Whatever faults Mr. Phillips has, both as a writer and ora- 
tor—as a collector of specimens of his nation’s fame in elo- 
quence, he has our praise—our sincere thanks. Many of the 
speeches which he has preserved in this pleasing and valuable 
collecticn, lived only in our knowledge, as that such things 
were. ‘The reporting of speeches is a comparatively recent 
art; and such men as neglected their fame, by omitting to su- 
perintend the publication of their own speeches, must be con- 
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tent to be but imperfectly known to after times. Flood, Cur- 
ran, Burgh and Sheridan, flung their fame around, careless of 
its preservation. Sheridan, though borne down with the sharp- 
est pecuniary distress, refused an offer of one thousand guineas 
for a correct report of his speech on the Begum charge. 
Burke, on the contrary, revised his speeches with the closest 
care, and in each succeeding edition, burnished that which had 
escaped polish in the former. ‘The specimens given of Burke, 
are his conciliation speech, 1n full, and a few short extracts 
from his letters on political subjects, and his speeches on India 
questions——all which are well known and justly appreciated. 
His description of the cruelties of Debi Sing, we insert ; because 
the speech from which it is taken ts not to be found in Mr. 
Burke’s works. Perhaps it would be impossible to select from 
all his mighty efforts, any instance in which his great judgment 
as an orator stands so markedly forward as in the following.— 
The facts detailed of the tortures inflicted on the Indian pea- 
santry, guilty of concealing food for their present subsistence, 
were so horrid, that no intensity of language, or force of in- 
vective, could exasperate the relation. We accordingly find 
Mr. Burke detailing them with simplicity, minuteness and awe. 


‘ My lords, I am here obliged to offer some apology for the horrid 
scenes I am about to open. Permit me to make the same apology to 
your lordships, that was made by Mr. Patterson—a man with whose 
name I wish mine to be handed down to posterity. His apology is 
this——and it is mine—that the punishments inflicted upon the ryots 
of Rumpore and of Dinagepore, were, in many instances, of such a 
nature, that I would rather wish to draw a veil over them, than shock 
your feelings by a detail. But it is necessary for the substantial ends 
of justice and humanity, and for the honour of government, that they 
should be exposed, that they should be recorded, and handed down 
to after ages: let this be my apology. My lords, when the people 
had been stript of every thing, it was, in some cases, suspected, and 
justly, that they had hid some share of the grain. Their bodies were 
then applied to the fiercest mode of torture, which was this: they 
began with winding cords about their fingers, till the flesh on each 
hand clung and was actually incorporated. Then they hammered 
wedges of wood and iron between those fingers, until they crushed 
and maimed those poor, honest, and laborious hands, which were 
never lifted up to their mouths but with a scanty supply of provision. 
My lords, these acts of unparalleled cruelty, began with the poor 
ryots ; but if they began there, there they did not stop. The heads 
of the villages, the leading yeomen of the country, respectable for 
their virtues, respectable for their age, were tied together, two and 
two, the unoffending and helpless, thrown across a bar, upon which 
they were hung with their feet uppermost, and there beat with bam- 
boo canes on the soles of those feet, until the nails started from their 
toes, and then with the cudgels of their blind fury these poor wretches 
were afterwards beat about the head, until the blood gushed out at 
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their mouth, nose, and ears. My lords, they did not stop here. 
Bamboos, wangees, rattans, canes, common whips, and scourges, were 
not sufficient. They found a tree in the country which bears strong 
and sharp thorns—not satisfied with those other cruelties, they scourged 
them with these. Not satisfied with this, but searching every thing 
through the deepest parts of nature, where she seems to have forgot 
her usual benevolence, they found a poisonous plant, a deadly caus- 
tic, that inflames the part that is bruised, and often occasions death. 
This they applied to those wounds. My lords, we know that there 
are men (for so we are made) whom bodily pains cannot subdue. 
The mind of some men strengthens in proportion as the body suffers. 
But people who can bear up against their own tortures, cannot bear up 
against those of their children and their friends. To add, therefore, to 
their sufferings, the innocent children were brought forth, and cruelly 
scourged before the faces of their parents. They frequently bound the 
father and the son, face to face, arm toarm, body to body, and then flog- 
ged till the skin was torn from the flesh : and thus they had the devilish 
satisfaction of knowing, that every blow must wound the body or the 
mind ; for if one escaped the son, his sensibility was wounded by the 
knowledge he had that the blow had fallen upon his father ; the same 
torture was felt by the father, when he knew that every blow that 
missed him bad fallen upon his unfortunate son. 

‘ My lords, this was not, this was not all! The treatment of the fe- 
males cannot be described. Virgins that were kept from the sight of 
the sun, were dragged into the public court—that court which was 
intended to be a refuge against all oppression—and there, in the pre- 
sence of day, their delicacies were offended, and their persons cruel- 
ly violated, by the basest of mankind. It did not end there: the 
wives of the men of the country only suffered less by this: they lost 
their honour in the bottom of the most cruel dungeons, in which they 
were confined. ‘They weve then dragged out naked, and in that si- 
tuation exposed to public view, and scourged before all the people. 
My lords, here is my authority—for otherwise you will not believe it 
possible. My lords, what will you feel when I tel! you, that they 
put the nipples of the women into the cleft notches of sharp bamboos, 
and tore them from their bodies. What modesty in all nations most 
carelully conceals, these monsters revealed to view, and consumed 
by burning tortures, and crue] slow fires! My lords, | am ashamed 
to open it—horrid to tell! these infernal fiends, these monstrous 
tools of this monster, Debi Sing, in defiance of every thing divine or 
human, planted death in the source of life !’—pp. 63, 64. 


As an opposite instance of the skill and power of this wonder- 
ful orator, we extract his description of the devastation of the 
Carnatic, by Hyder Ali. Here the only materials to work up 
were war, and its incidents. ‘ His inspiring and immortal 
eloquence””* never surpassed it. The latter part, which touches 


* 2 Erskine’s Speeches, $38. 
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on the horrors of hunger, is so finished, that no power of art, or 
genius in oratory, has perhaps equalled it. 


‘When at length Hyder Ali found that he had to do with men who 
either would sign no convention, or whom no treaty and no signature 
could bind, and who were the determined enemies of human inter- 
course itself, he decreed to make the country possessed by these in- 
corrigible and predestinated criminals a memorable example to man- 
kind. He resolved, in the gowns recesses of a mind capacious of 
such things, to leave the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument of 
vengeance, and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier between him 
and those, against whom the faith which holds the moral elements of 
the world together, was no protection. He became at length so con- 
fident of his force, so collected in his might, that he made no secret 
whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his dis- 
putes with every enemy and every rival, who buried their mutual 
animosities in their common detestation against the creditors of the 
nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter whatever a savage fero- 
city could add to his new rudiments in the arts of destruction ; and 
compounding all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation, into 
one black cloud, he hung for a while on the declivities of the moun- 
tains. Whilst the authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly 
gazing on this menacing meteor, which blackened all their horizon, 
it suddenly burst, and poured down the whole of its contents upon 
the plains of the Carnatic. ‘Then ensued a scene of wo, the like of 
which no eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately tell. All the horrors of war before known or heard of, 
were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire blasted 
every field, consumed every house, destroyed every temple. The 
miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming villages, in part were 
slaughtered ; others, without regard to sex, to age, to the respect of 
rank, or sacredness of function, fathers torn from children, husbands 
from wives, enveloped ina whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the 
goading spears of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing horses, 
were swept into captivity in an unknown and hostile land. Those 
who were able to evade this tempest, fled to the walled cities. But 
escaping from fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the jaws of famine. 

‘ The alms of the settlement, in this dreadful exigency, were cer- 
tainty liberal ; and all was done by charity that private charity 
could do ; but it was a people in beggary ; it was a nation which 
stretched out its hands for food. For months together these creatures 
of sufferance, whose very excess and luxury, in their most plenteous 
days, bad fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, pa- 
tient, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost without com- 
plaint, perished by a hundred a day in the streets of Madrass; every 
day seventy at least laid their bodies in the streets, or on the glacis of 
Tanjore, and expired of famine inthe granary of India. I was going to 
awake your justice towards this unhappy part of our fellow-citizens, by 
bringing before you some of the circumstances of this plague of bun- 
ger. Of all the calamities which beset and waylay the life of man, 
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this comes the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the proudest 
of us all feels himself to be nothing more than he is ; but I find my- 
self unable to manage it with decorum; these details are of a spe- 
cies of horror so nauseous and disgusting; they are so degrading to 
the sufferers and to the hearers; they are so humiliating to human 
nature itself, that, on better thoughts, I find it more advisable to throw 
a pall over this hideous object, and to leave it to your general con- 
ceptions.’ 

Specimens from Curran next follow; but there is none 
among them, not already well known to the public. We cer- 
tainly had a right to expect that Mr. Phillips would have added 
something to the recorded excellence of this great law orator : 
because there are full notes of some great public efforts of Mr. 
Curran’s in private hands, and this Mr. Phillips well knows. If 
he disregarded opportunity of access to them, he has been cul- 
pably negligent, and if he has been refused their use, his stating 
it would have proved his diligence and punished the refuser. 
We next meet Mr. Grattan, the selections from whose speeches 
are all excellent; but we cannot hope to give the general rea- 
der any pleasure or improvement by extracts from them. Grat- 
tan’s style is so laboured, polished, and learned—so full of local 
point, with so much unexpectedness—that his speeches require 
a knowledge of his nation’s story, and his own peculiar manner, 
to estimate the measure of theirextraordinary merit. Hisinvective 
against Mr. Corry is a good specimen of the fierceness of his 
manner toward his opponents. Mr. Isaac Corry was Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer for Ireland; with little talent, some cun- 
ning, much manner, and all that discretion necessarily attend- 
ant on a limited capacity, he patched himself to the state train, 
and in the fool-hardiness of undeserved station, he, in his place 
in the house, accused Mr. Grattan of treason ;—who replied as 
follows: 


‘ My guilt or innocence have little to do with the question here— 
I rose with the rising fortunes of my country—I am willing to die 
with her expiring liberties. T’o the voice of the people I will bow, 
but never shall I submit to the calumnies of an individual hired to 
betray them and slander me. ‘The indisposition of my body has 
left me perhaps no means but that of lying down with fallen Ireland, 
and recording upon her tomb my dying testimony against the flagi- 
tious corruption that has murdered her independence. The right 
honourable gentleman has said that this was not my place—that in- 
stead of having a voice in the councils of my country, I should now 
stand a culprit at her bar—at the bar of a court of criminal judica- 
ture, to answer for my treasons. The Irish people have not so read 
my history—but let that pass—if I am what he has said I am, the 
people are not therefore to forfeit their constitution. In point of ar- 
gument, therefore, the attack is bad—in point of taste or feeling, if he 
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had either, it is worse—in point of fact it is false, utterly and abso- 
lutely false—as rancorous a falsehood as the most malignant motives 
could suggest to the prompt sympathy of a shameless and a vena! de- 
fence. The right honourable gentleman has suggested examples 
which I should have shunned, and examples which I should have fol- 
lowed. I shall never follow his, and I have ever avoided it. 1 shall 
never be ambitious to purchase public scorn by private infamy—the 
lighter characters of the model have as little chance of weaning me 
from the habits of a life spent, if not exhausted, in the cause of my na- 
tive land. Am I to renounce those habits now forever, and at the 
beck of whom? I should rather say of what—half a minister—half a 
monkey—a ’prentice politician, and a master coxcomb. He has told 
you that what he said of me here, he would say any where I be- 
lieve he would say thus of me in any place where he thought him- 
self safe in saying it. Nothing can limit his calumnics but his fears— 
in parliament he has calumniated me to-night, in the k.ng’s courts he 
would calumniate me to-morrow—but had he said or dared to insi- 
nuate one half as much elsewhere, the indignant spirit of an honest 
man would have answered the vile and venal slanderer with—a blow.’ 
p- 64. 

Extracts from the few, in part preserved, speeches of Mr. 
Sheridan, are next in order. No man, since the days of Swift, 
stands so firmly based upon self-powers as Sheridan: to “ in- 
fused opinions,”’ as Lord Bacon calls learning, he owes nothing; 
on himself he relies for all. Naked and witha sling, did he 
fight in the ranks of giants who, to an almost unequalled vigour 
of genius, added the panoply of learning—even thus did he excel 
them—wringing from such rivals the unqualified confession. that 
“his exertions exceeded all ancient story, and modern expe- 
rience.’? His wit was the most prompt and brilliant, his pene- 
tration the quickest and the deepest, and his pathetic powers 
true to nature. His thought and diction flowed together, so 
unforced and concordant, that, as “* we feed on thoughts that vo- 
luntary move,’’ we forget the power of the orator, and look on 
him, at first, as only the interpreter of our feelings. 

On behalf of the prosecution against Mr. Hastings, a letter of 
Mr. Middleton’s was read inevidence, which had beenobjected to 
by counsel, because, in it, he feelingly spoke of his fears for his 
sick son, showing the letter to be intentionally private. Mr. She- 
ridan, with great address, seizes on this spark of natural kindness 
to aggravate the general cruelty of Mr. Middleton, as proving 
that he sinned against the information and checks of tenderness 
and conscience. From this, he glides to an exquisite description 
of filial piety. 


‘The counsel, in recommending attention to the public in prefer- 
ence to the private letters, had remarked, in particular, that one let- 
ter should not be taken in evidence, because it was manifestly and 
abstactedly private, as it contained in one part the anxieties of Mr. 
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Middleton for the illness of his son. This was a singular argument 
indeed ; and the circumstance, in my mind, merits strict observation, 
though not in the view in which it was placed by the counsel. It 
went to show that some at least of those concerned in these transac- 
tions, felt the force of those ties, which their efforts were directed to 
tear asunder; that those who could ridicule the respective attach- 
ment of a mother and a son ; who would prohibit the reverence of the 
son to the mother who had given him life ;—who could deny to ma- 
ternal debility the protection which filial tenderness should afford :— 
were yet sensible of the straining of those chords by which they 
were connected. ‘There was something connected with this trans- 
action so wretchedly horrible, and so vilely loathsome, as to excite 
the most contemptible disgust. If it were not a part of my duty, it 
would be superfluous to speak of the sacredness of the ties which 
those aliens to feeling—those apostates to humanity, had thus divided. 
In such an assembly as that which I have the honor of addressing, 
there is not an eye but must dart reproof at this conduct ; not a heart 
but must anticipate its condemnation. Firat Prety! It is the pri- 
mal bond of society—it is that instinctive principle, which, panting 
for its proper good, soothes, unbidden, each sense and sensibility of 
man !—it now quivers on every lip !—it now beams from every eye !— 
it is an emanation of that gratitude, which, softening under the sense 
of recollected good, is eager to own the vast countless debt it ne’er, 
alas! can pay, for so many long years of unceasing solicitudes, ho- 
nourable self denials, life-preserving cares!—it is that part of our 
practice, where duty drops its awe !—where reverence refines into 
love !—it asks no aid of memory!—it needs not the deductions of 
reason !—pre-existing, paramount over all, whether law, or human 
rule, few arguments can increase, and none can diminish it !—it is 
the sacrament of our nature !—not only the duty, but the indulgence 
of man—it is his first great privilege—it is amongst his last most en- 
dearing delights !—it causes the bosom to glow with reverberated love! 
—it requites the visitations of nature, and returns the blessings that 
have been received !—it fires emotion into vital principle—it renders 
habituated instinct into a master-passion—sways all the sweetest en- 
ergies of man—hangs over each vicissitude of all that must pass away 
—aids the melancholy virtues in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer 
the languors of decrepitude and age—explores the thought—elucidates 
the aching eye !—and breathes sweet consolation even in the awful 


moment of dissolution !’"—pp. 191, 192. 

His appeal to justice, for the cruelty practised upon the chief 
officers of the Begums, to force them to discover where the 
wealth of the princesses was buried, is made with his character- 
istic force and genius. 


‘There, where the British flag was flying, they were doomed to 
deeper dungeons, heavier chains, and severer punishments ;—there, 
where that flag was flying, which was wont to cheer the depressed, 
and te elate the subdued heart of misery, these venerable, but unfor- 
tunate men were fated to encounter something lower than perdition, 
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and something blacker than despair! It appeared from the evidence 
of Mr. Holt and others, that they were both cruelly flogged, though 
one was about seventy years of age, to extort a confession of the 
buried wealth of the Begums! Being charged with disaffection, they 
proclaimed their innocence. ‘* Tellus where are the remaining trea- 
sures, (was the reply )—it is only treachery to your immediate sove- 
reigns :—and you will then be fit associates for the representatives of 
British faith and British justice in India!’> Oh! Faith, Oh! Justice! 
I conjure you by your sacred names to depart for a moment from 
this place, though it be your peculiar residence ; nor hear your names 
profaned by such a sacrilegious combination, as that which | am now 
compelled to repeat !—where all the fair forms of nature and art, truth 
and peace, policy and honour, shrunk back aghast from the delete- 
rious shade !—where all existences, nefarious and vile, had sway ;— 
where, amidst the black agents on one side, and Middleton with Im- 
pey on the other, the tuughest head, the most unfeeling heart! the 
great figure of the piece, characteristic in his place, stood aloof and 
independent from the puny profligacy in his train !—but far from idle 
and inactive—turning a malignant eye on all mischief that awaited 
him !—the multiplied apparatus of temporizing expedients, and inti- 
midating instruments! now cringing on his prey, and fawning on his 
vengeance !—now quickening the limped pace of craft, and forcing 
every stand that retiring nature can make in the heart ! violating the 
attachments and the decorums of life !—sacrificing every emotion of 
tenderness and honour! and flagitiously levelling all the distinctions 
of national characteristics ! with a long catalogue of crimes and aggra- 
vations, beyond the reach of thought, for human malignity to perpe- 
trate, or human vengeance to punish!’ 


‘ But justice is not this halt and miserable object! It is not the 
ineffective bauble of an Indian pagod!—it is not the portentous 
phantom of despair ;—it is not like any fabled monster, formed in 
the eclipse of reason, and found in some unhallowed grove of super- 
stitious darkness, and political dismay ! No, my lords! 

‘In the happy reverse of all these, I turn from this disgusting cari- 
cature to the real image !—Justice | have now betore me, august and 
pure; the abstract idea of all that would be perfect in the spirits and 
the aspirings of men !—where the mind rises, where the heart expands ; 
—where the countenance is ever placid and benign ;—where her fa- 
vourite attitude is to stoop to the unfortunate—to hear their cry, and 
to help them—to rescue and relieve—to succour and save :—maijestic 
from its mercy ; venerable from its utility :—uplifted without pride 
—firm without obduracy :—beneficent in each preference :—lovely, 
though in her frown! 

‘On that justice I rely; deliberate and sure, abstracted from all 
party purpose and political speculations! not in words, but on facts! 
—You, my lords, who hear me, | conjure by those rights it is your 
best privilege to preserve ; by that fame it is your best pleasure to 
inherit ; by all those feelings which refer to the first term in the series 
of existence, the original compact of our nature—our controlling rank 
in the creation. This is the call on all, to administer to truth and 
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equity, as they would satisfy the laws and satisfy themselves, with 
the most exalted bliss possible or conceivable for our nature—the se/f- 
approving consciousness of virtue, when the condemnation we look for 
will be one of the most ample mercies accomplished for mankind 
since the creation of the werld.’—pp. 193, 194. 


Several speeches and extracts are next given of Mr. Bur- 
_ rowes, an eminent practising barrister in Dublin: and though 
he is inferior to the mighty masters, ranged before and after 
him in this excellent collection ; yet his oratory is powerful, ju- 
dicious, unforced and clear. ‘The speech of Mr. Burrowes, in 
the case of Robinson, for bigamy, is given in full: and the cir- 
cumstances of that complicated case are detailed with such ele- 
gance, clearness, and order, that we do not believe there isa 
reported opening of equal merit in our language. ‘The facts, 
for singularity, resemble a fairy tale, with the addition of truth. 
A description of parental comfort derived from female children 
is here given, naturally and truly. 


‘ The love of offspring, the most forcible of all our instincts, is even 
stronger towards the female than the male child. It is wise that it 
should be so, it is more wanted—it is just that it snould be so, it is 
more requited. There is no pillow on which the head of a parent, 
anguished by sickness or by sorrow, can so sweetly repose, as on the 
bosom of an affectionate daughter. Her attentions are unceasing: 
She is never utterly fores-familiated. The boy may afford occa- 
sional comfort and pride to his family--they may catch glory from 
his celebrity, and derive support from his acquisitions ; but he never 
_can communicate the solid and unceasing comforts of life which are 
derived from the care and tender solicitude of the female child——she 
seems destined by Providence to be the perpetual solace and happi- 
ness of her parents. Even after her marriage, her filial attentions are 
unimpaired ; she may give her hand and heart to her husband, but 
still she may share her cares and attention with her parents, without a 
pang of jealousy or distrust from him. He only looks on them as 
the assured pledges of her fidelity, and the unerring evidences of a 
good disposition.’——p. 230. | 

Of the excellent efforts of Mr. Bushe, our limits do not admit 
of any extracts : his style is like that of Mr. Curran, more classi- 
cal and laboured, but displaying less genius and power. Mr. 
Plunket next succeeds, of whom may be said with truth, that he 
is not equalled at the present day, either in England or Ireland ; 
Scotland being, of course, out of the question. His powers of 
reasoning are of the first order ; his clearness has no factitious 
lawyer-like arrangement and division ; all flows naturally, easi- 
ly, and at the same time with dignity. He is modest, yet forci- 
ble ; he seems to doubt of himself, but never of his argument, 
and possesses the extraordinary art of keeping them distinct— 
laying down his positions with such plainness,:that his most re- 
fined arguments seem to follow, of courses His style of elo- 
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quence is taken evidently within his powers’; whether it arose 
from the convenience incident to a restrained standard, or the 
conviction that such is best adapted to an assembly of varied 
intelligence, we cannot determine: it is, however, very excellent. 
If so visionary a hope were practicable, as to form a speaker by 
the model of an orator, perhaps Mr. Plunket would be the safest 
object of imitation, because, in case of failure, of which the 
chance is about one to a million, less serious injury will follow ; 
but if Curran, Bushe, Burke, or Grattan, is so proposed, there is 
a comfortable certainty of both failure and folly. Sir Uhomas 
Browne says, ‘‘ Chymistry is a wholesome study for the intelli- 
gence, but methinks alchymy alway hindereth the mind, and 
often times maketh men mad.” Of the speeches of Plun- 
ket given by Mr. Phillips, all relate to Irish politics—some 

revious, and others subsequent to the Union. His great 
speech on the Catholic question is here given in full, and great 
it may be truly called, fora more splendid effort of wise and 
temperate reasoning was never delivered in the senate or at the 
bar: in effect, it was unequalled, except by the speech of She- 
ridan, on the fourth charge against Hastings ; which swayed to 
conviction even the tough head of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Plunket 
drew to him by his speech, all who before wavered, and even 
some of the pensioned traders in national oppression hinted 
to the ministry something about conscience. Never were 
court troops kept together with greater difficulty than after 
the close of this speech. Its merit is in the whole; and we 
invite our readers to the feast of its perusal: though the 
inspection of a leaf may determine the character of the tree, 
anu its natural attributes; yet it ascertains not the magnitude 
of its extension, the depth of its roots, nor the vigour of the 
growth; so neither can the argumentative powers of this 
great statesman be shown by any specimen within the limits of 
a review. 

The foliowing is the excess of Mr. Plunket’s most impassioned 
manner—and may convey an idea of his great strength of argu- 
ment, and the clearness of his style. It is taken from the 
speech, in which he denied the right or power of the Irish par- 
liament to enact a legislative union. 


‘Sir, I, in the most express terms, deny the competency of par- 
liament to do this act. I warn you, do not dare to lay your hand 
on the constitution. I tell you, that if, circumstanced as you are, 
you pass this act, it will be a nullity, and that no man in freland will 
be bound to obey it. I make the assertion delibersiely—I re- 
peat it, and I call on any man who hears me to take down my 
words; you have not been elected for this purpose—you are ap- 

ointed to make laws, and not legislatures—you are appointed to 
act under the constitution, not to alter it—you are appointed to 
exercise the functions of legislators, and not to transfer them—and is 
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you do so, your act is a dissolution of the government—you resolve 
society into its original elements, and no man in the land is bound to 
obey you. Sir, I state doctrines which are not merely founded in 
the immutable Jaws of justice and of truth—I state not merely the 
opinions of the ablest men who have written on the science of govern- 
ment ; but I state the practice of our constitution as settled at the 
zra of the revolution, and I state the doctrine under which the house 
of Hanover derives its title to the throne. Has the king a right to 
transfer his crown? Is he competent to annex it to the crown of 
Spain, er any other country? No—but he may abdicate it; and 
every man who knows the constitution knows the consequence, the 
right reverts to the next in succession—if they all abdicate, it reverts 
to the people. The man who questions this doctrine, in the same 
breath, must arraign the sovereign on the throne as an usurper. Are 
you competent to transfer your legislative rights to the French coun- 
cil of five hundred? Are you competent to transfer them to the Bri- 
tish parliament? I answer, no. When you transfer you abdicate, 
and the great original trust results to the people from whom it issued. 
Yourselves you may extinguish, but parliament you cannot extinguish 
— it is enthroned in the hearts of the people—it is enshrined in the 
sanctuary of the constitution—it is immortal as the island which it 
protects—as well might the frantic suicide hope that the act which 
destroys his miserable body should extinguish his eternal soul. Again, 
I therefore warn you, do not dare to lay your hands on the constitu- 
tion ; it is above your power. Sir, 1 do not say that the parliament 
and the people, by mutual consent and co-operation, may not change 
the form of the constitution. Whenever such a case arises, it must be 
decided on its own merits—but that is not this case. If government 
considers this a season peculiarly fitted for experiments on the con- 
stitution, they may call on the people. I ask you, are you ready to 
do so ? Are you ready to abide the event of such an appeal ? What 
is it you must, in that event, submit to the people? Not this parti- 
cular project, fur if you dissolve the present form of government, 
they become free to choose any other—you fling them to the fury of 
the tempest—you must call on them to unhouse themselves of 
the established constitution, and to fashion to themselves another. 
I ask again, is this the time for an experiment of that nature ? Thank 
God, the people have manifested no such wish—so far as they have 
spoken, their voice is decidedly against this daring innovation. You 
kaow that no voice has been uttered in its favour, and you cannot 
be infatuated enough to take confidence from the silence which pre- 
vails in some parts of the kingdom—if you know how to appreciate 
that silence it is more formidable than the most clamorous opposition 
—ycou may be rived and shivered by the lightning before you hear 
the peal of the thunder! But, sir, we are told that we should discuss 
this question with calmness and composure. 1 am called on to sur- 
render my birth right and my honour, and I am told I should be calm 
and should be composed. National pride! Independence of our 
country! These, we are told by the minister, are only vulgar topics 
fitted but for the meridian of the mob, but unworthy to be mentioned 
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to such an enlightened assembly as this ; they are frinkets and gew- 
gaws fit to catch the fancy of childish and unthinking people like you, 
sir, or like your predecessor in that chair, but utterly unworthy the 
consideration of this house, or of the matured understanding of the 
noble lord who condescends to instruct it! Gracious God! We see 
a Perry re-ascending from the tomb and raising his awful voice to 
warn us against the surrender of our freedom, and we see that the 
proud and virtuous feelings which warm the breast of that aged and 
venerable man, are only calculated to excite the contempt of this 
young philosopher,* who has been transplanted from the nursery to 
the cabinet to outrage the feelings and understanding of the country.’ 
pp. 319, 320, 321. 


In the close of this speech, with a “ fire touched tongue,” he 
exposes the cruel policy which waylaid the liberties of his coun- 
try ;—the simple, affecting, and cutting reproach conveyed by 
the words “I hope so,” have a powerful effect, and give note of 
the true orator. 


‘ Let me again ask you, how was the rebellion of 1798 put down 2 
By the zeal and loyalty of the gentlemen of Ireland rallying round— 
what ? a reed shaken by the winds, a wretched apology for a minister, 
who neither knew how to give or where to seek protection! No-=- 
but round the laws and constitution and independence of the country. 
W hat were the affections and motives that called us into action? To 
protect our families, our properties, and our liberties. What were 
the antipathies by which we were excited? Our abhorrence of 
French principles and French ambition. What was it to us that 
France was a republic? I rather rejoiced when I saw the ancient 
despotism of France put down. What was it to us that she dethroned 
her monarch? I admired the virtues and wept for the sufferings of 
the man, but as a nation it affected us not. The reason I took up 
arms, and am ready still to bear them against France, is because she 
intruded herself upon our domestic concerns—because, with the 
rights of man and the love of freedom on her tongue, I see that she 
has the lust of dominion in her heart—because, wherever she has 
placed her foot, she has erected her throne, and that to be her friend 
or her ally is to be her tributary or her slave. Let me ask, is the 

resent conduct of the British minister calculated to augment or to 
transfer that antipathy? No, sir, I will be bold to say, that licentious 
and impious France, in all the unrestrained excesses which anarchy 
and atheism have given birth to, has not committed a more insidious 
act against her enemy, than is now attempted by her professed cham- 
pion of civilized Europe against a friend and an ally in the hour of 
her calamity and distress—at a moment when our country is filled 
with British troeps—when the loyal men of [reland are fatigued with 
their exertions to put down rebellion—efforts in which they had 
succeeded before these troops arrived—-whilst our habeas corpus 
act is suspended—-whilst trials by court martial are carrying on in 


* Lord Castlereagh. 
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many parts of the kingdom——whilst the people are taught to think 
that they have no right to meet or to deliberate, and whilst the great 
body of them are so palsied by their fears, and worn down by their 
exertions, that even the vital question is scarcely able to-rouse them 
from their lethargy—at the moment when we are distracted by do- 
mestic dissentions—dissentions artfully kept alive as the pretext for 
our present subjugation, and the instrument of our future thraldom !! 
Sir, | thank administration for this measure. They are, without in- 
tending it, putting an end to our dissentions—through this black cioud 
which they have collected over us, I see the light breaking in upon 
this unfortunate country. ‘They have composed our dissentions-—not 
by fomenting the embers of a lingering and subdued rebellion—not 
by hallooing the Protestant against the Catholic, and the Catholic 
against the Protestant—not by committing the north against the south 
—not by inconsistent appeals to local or to party prejudices—No— 
but by the avowal of this atrocious conspiracy against the liberties 
of Ireland, they have subdued every petty and subordinate distinc- 
tion. They have united every rank and description of men by the 
pressure of this grand and momentous subject, and I tell them that 
they will see every honest and independent man in Ireland rally 
round her constitution, and merge every other consideration in his op- 
position to this ungenerous and odious measure. For my own part, I 
will resist it to the last gasp of my existence and with the last drop of 
my blood, and when I feel the hour of my dissolution approaching, 
f will, like the father of Hannibal, take my children to the altar, and 
swear them to eternal hostility against the invaders of their country’s 
freedom. Sir, I shall not detain you by pursuing this question through 
the topics which it so abundantly offers. 1 should be proud to think 
my name might be handed down to posterity in the same roll with 
these disinterested patriots who have successfully resisted the ene- 
mies of their country—successfully | trust it will be—in all events I 
have my ‘‘ exceeding great reward’’—I shall bear in my heart the 
consciousness of having done my duty, and inthe hour of death I 
shall not be haunted by the reflection of having basely sold or mean- 
ly abandoned the liberties of my native land. Can every man who 
gives his vote on the other side this night lay his hand upon his heart 
and make the same declaration? J hope so—it will be well for his 
own peace—the indignation and abhorrence of his countrymen will 
not accompany him through life, and the curses of his children will 
not follow him to his grave.’ 


Of the extracts thus given, we only say that we offer well- 
intentioned specimens of the extraordinary excellence of this 
collection ; but, that we leave without comment many perhaps 
better, may be equally certain. We have been governed rather 
by the detached nature of the passages selected, than by a be- 
lief that they stand forward as particularly splendid—the whole 
are of such rare and uniform elegance. 

We sincerely congratulate Mr. Phillips upon his success as a 


selector, and we firmly believe that, if he would avail himself of 
Vou. Il. 
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the means he possesses—his enthusiastic and national love of 
oratory, and his facility of access to all that yet remains of the 
preserved fragments of the great speeches delivered in lreland— 
another such work would be the result. If he would so exert 
his industry and talents, we feel satisfied that he could produce 
a second volume valuable to literature, and profitable to himself, 
tending to that which we believe to be the warmest wish of his 
heart—to put prominently forward the past glory of his country. 





Art. III. The Playe called the foure P. P., a newe and a verie 
merie interlude, of a Palmer, a Pardoner, a Poticary, and a 
Pedler. Made by Joun Hrewoop. Imprynted at London, 
in Fleate street, at the synge of the George, by Wyllyam 
_ My ddylton. 

2. A right pithy, pleasant, and merie comedy, entytuled Gammer 
Gurton’s Nedle ; played on stage not long ago in Christes 
Colledge, in Cambridge. Made by Masrer S. Master of 
Art. Imprented at London, in Fleate street, beneath the 
Conduit, at the signe of St. John Evangeliste, by ‘Thomas 
Colwell. 1575. 

3. A Woman kilde with Kindnesse ; as it hath beene acted often- 
times by the Queenes majesties servants, 1617. 

4, Andromana, or the Merchant’s Wife. 'The scene Iberia. By J. 
S. London. Printed for John Bellinger; and are to be sold 
at his shop, in Clifford’s Inn Lane in Fleet street, 1660. 

5. The Duchesse of Malfy, a Tragedy ; as it was approvedly well 
acted at the Black-Friers, by his majesties servants. The 
perfect and exact copy, with divers things printed that the 
length of the play would not bearin the presentment. Writ- 
ten by Joun WepsTER. 


In those early days of merry England, when her sons were 
more honest than courteous, when they breakfasted on beef- 
steaks and ale, dined at eleven, supped at five, and, scorning 
thin potations, got drunk on generous sack, their literary taste 
was as Coarse and as healthy as their corporeal appetites. What 
is now styled genteel comedy, where fine gentlemen, kneeling, 
pour forth sentimental effusions to finer ladies, and where the 
interest of the piece turns ona nice point of etiquette or heroic 
sentiments of honour, would probably have as little suited their 
tastes as our evening dinners, French cooking, and made dishes. 

Comedy was then a robust buxom dame, whose fat sides ever 
shook with laughter, who did not permit sentiment to feed upon 
the damask of her cheek, or excessive delicacy to heighten its 
blushes. She was but little acquainted with intrigue, and knew 
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nothing of the contrivances of screens, trap-doors, &c. In pro- 

ress of time, she became a court lady, fashionable and affected 
—witty and dissolute—sometimes appearing in costly and nu- 
merous decorations, at others in an immodest dishabille. As 
she advanced in years, she grew sentimental, and, though not a 
whit less depraved, assumed a more correct demeanor, and 
primmed up her lips at a naughty jest. She has since lost much 
of her old English portliness, is greatly addicted to punning, 
fond of caricatures, and ever apes the newest fashion. 

John Heywood, author of the “ Four P’s,”’ was the second En- 
lish dramatic writer, and was much favoured by Henry VIII. and 
his daughter Mary. He was celebrated for his wit; though 
from the specimens that have reached us, we must conclude that 
Queen Mary was easily amused. The Four P’s is a lively con- 
test between a Palmer, who has just returned from a long pil- 
grimage quite sure of heaven—a Pardoner, whose employment 
is to sell pardons to those who cannot or will not seek them in 

erson—a Pedlar, anda Poticary. ‘This title reminds us of the 
worthy alderman’s toast, ‘‘ the three R’s—Writing, reading, and 
arithmetic.”” ‘The Palmer describes the danger and fatigues he 
has undergone, the marvellous sights he has witnessed, and the 
full absolution he has gained. The Pardoner tells him, in reply, 
that he might better have staid at home and bought a pardon 
from him ; and adds that he sends as many souls to heaven as 
the pope. 
‘ Give me but a penny or two pens, 

And asoone as the soule departeth hens, 

In half an houre or three quarters at the moste 

The soule is in heven.’ 


The Potieary, however, enters, and qualifies the Pardoner’s 
boasts, by asserting, that though he may pardon souls, it is the 
Poticary who sends them to the other world. 


‘ Poticary. No soule, ye knowe, entreth heven gate 
Till from the body he be separate ; 
And whom have ye knowen dye honestly 
Without help of the Poticary ? 

Pardoner. If ye kylled a thousand in an houres space, 
When come they to heven dyenge out of grace ? 

Poticary. Ifa thousand pardons about your necks were tyed, 
When come they to heven if they never dyed ?” 


Words grow warm between the parties, when the fourth cha- 
racter, the Pedlar appears, and mollifies their wrath by exhibit- 
ing his goods. His catalogue gives us an amusing view of the 
wardrobes of our ancient grandmothers. ‘The disputants, how- 
ever, return to their argument, and constitute the Pedlar the um- 
pire. They agree that he who invents the most marvellous tale 
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shall take precedence of the rest. The Pardoner exhibits, with 
much solemnity, his store of relics ; and in this scene the author 
does not evince either religion or delicacy. The close of it is 
quaint and curious. 


‘ Pardoner. Here is an eye tooth of the great Turk ; 
Whose eyes he ones sette on this piece of worke, 
May happely lose part of his eyesight, 

But not all tyll he be blind outright. 
Poticary. What so ever any man seeth 

I have no devocion unto Turk’s teeth. 

For although | never saw a greter, 

Yet methynketh I have seene many better. 
Pardoner. Here is a box full of humble-bees 

That stonge Eve, as she sat on her knees, 

Tastynge the fruit to her forbydden: 

Who kysseth the bees within this hidden 

Shall have as much pardon of ryght, 

As for any relyke he kyst this night. 
Palmer. Sir, I will kysse them with all my herte. 
Poticory. Kysse them agayne, and take my parte, 

For | am not worthy ; Nay, lette be, 

Those bees that stonge Eve shall not stynge me. 
Pardoner Good freendes | have yet here in thys glas, 

Which on the drinke of the weddynge was 

Of Adam and Eve undoubtedly : 

If ye honour this relyke devoutly, 

Although ye thurste no whyt the lesse 

Yet shall ye drynke the more, doubtle:se. 

After which drynkynge ye shall be as mete 

To stand on your hed as on your fete. 
Poticary. Go marry, now | can ye thanke ; 

In presens of thys, the rest be blanke. 

Wolde God this relyke had come rather ; 

Kysse that relyke well good father. 

Such is the payne ye Paimers take 

To kysse the pardon bow! for the drynke sake. 

O holy yeste that loketh both sour and stale, 

For Goddes body help me toa cupp of ale. 

The more I beholde thee the more | thurste ; 

The otftener I kysse thee, the more lyke to burste. 

But sins I kysse thee so devoutly, 

Hyre me and help me with drynke till I dye.’ 


As the relic does not perform the miracle required, the Poti- 
cary relapses into unbelief, and gives a learned descriptien of 
his remedies. Amidst the multitude of hard words we gather- 
ed that one prescription was ‘a soveraigne thynge to preserve 
a man from hangynge’’—by despatching him out of danger im- 
mediately, we presume. After the wonderful story of the Poti- 
cary is related, the Pardoner gives an animated account of pur- 
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gatory, and of his visit to hell, in quest of a friend’s soul ; of the 
friendly behaviour of the devil, who he acknowledges was an 
old acquaintance, and of the success of his mission, Lucifer de- 
claring he should have twenty more if he wished, for even devils 
could not manage women. The Palmer begins his narrative b 
wondering that women should be such shrews in hell, when they 
are so “gentyll and fare”’ on earth; and goes on to affirm that 
though he travelled many a mile, and saw *‘ of women five hun- 
dred thousande,”’ he never beheld *“* any one woman out of pa- 
tiens.”? At this assertion, the company all burst out in these 
exclamations : 


‘ Poticary. By the masse, there is a great lye! 
Pedlar, | never harde a greater by our ladye! 
Pardoner. A greater! nay, knowe ye any one so great ?” 


The Pedlar then, with much eloquence and diffuseness, awards 
the prize to the Palmer, and they peaceably adjourn. 

This little piece is written with considerable spirit ; the de- 
scription of the infernal regions, and the appearance and beha- 
viour of the inhabitants, is very ludicrous. 

Gammer Gurton’s Needle was the first dramatic production 
which bore in England the title of comedy. The language and 
verse of this play are rude, though there is a vein of humour 
which runs through it, and, in some measure, entitles it to the 
commendation ‘ of a right pithy, pleasant, and merie comedy,” 
which is the praise given it in the title page. What are the af- 
flictions of a dozen modern misses, to those of Gammer Gurton. 
The ladies of our day will scarcely comprehend the magnitude 
of her loss, when they hear, it was her needie; but faithful lovers 
of any period will sympathise with Hodge the hero, whose besi 
and most important article of dress, in consequence of this un- 
toward accident, was likely to go unrepaired on the very day 
he was to appear before his true love. The plot of the play is 
simple; the lago of the piece is Diccon the Bedlem, a term given 
to those beggars which the dissolution of religious houses pour- 
ed over the land. ‘This Diccon, who causes all the mischief, 
and at last escapes without punishment, opens the first scene, 
and as his soliloquy is at once expressive of his character and 
occupation, we will extract it. 

‘ Diccon. Many a myle have I walked divers and sundry waies, 

And many a good man’s house have I bin at in my daies ; 

Many a gossip cup in my tyme have | tasted, 

And many a broche and spyt have I both turned and basted ; 

Many a peece of bacon have | had out of their balkes, 

In ronninge over the countrey with long and werie walkes ; 

Yet came my foote never within those doore cheekes 

To seek flesh or fish, garlyke, onyons, or leekes, 
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That ever I saw a sorte in such a plyght, 

As here within this house appereth to my syght : 

There is howlynge and scowlynge, all cast in a dumpe 
With whewling and pewling, as though they’d lost a trumpe. 
Syghing and sobbing they weepe and they wayle, 

I marvel in my mind what the devil they ayle. 

Aske them what they ayle, or who brought them in this staye, 
They answer not at all, but alack and wel away. 

When I saw it booted not, out at doors I hyed mee, 

And caught aslyp of bacon, when I saw none spyed mee, 
Which I intend not far hence, unless my purpose fayle, 

Shall serve for a shoeing horn to draw on two pots of ale.’ 


Having safely deposited his stolen treasure, the bedlem has- 
tens to apprise Hodge of the commotion of his household. He 
finds him pathetically lamenting the dilapidated state of his 
dress; which affliction is, however, forgotten in the strange 
news which Diccon brings, and he determines to sift the mys- 
tery in person. ‘The author has here made excellent use of 
what rhetoricians call suspension. Tyb, the faithful hand 
maid, endeavours to keep off the news tor some time, but at 
length the dreadful truth bursts upon the mind of Hodge, and he 
utters the following reproaches. 


Whereto served your hand and your eies, but this your neele to 
keepe ? 

What devill had you els to do? ye keep, ich lost no sheepe. 

Cham [I am] fain abroad to dig and delve in water, myre, and 


claye, 
Sossing and possing in the dyst still from daye to daye, 
A hundred things that be abrod cham set to see them weele : 
And foure of you syt idle home and cannot keepe a neele. 


Diccon insinuates that Gammer Gurton’s gossip, Dame Chat, 
has purloined the needle, and this foul suspicion produces a 
violent quarrel between the two ladies, which is given in true 
billingsgate style. After some merry tricks are played off 
upon the vicar, the needle is found ; the parties are reconciled, 
and the piece concludes in a he: uty old English manner of ad- 
journing to a tavern and a foaming ¢ can of ale. 

We would have given many amusing extracts from this 
‘ merie comedie,” but we were fearful that the sturdy wit which 
pleased Queen Mary might excite more displeasure than amuse- 
ment in these more fastidious d: ays. ‘The veiled, and therefore 
dangerous immorality of half of the modern produc tions, de- 
serve, however, severer censure, than the most squeamish critic 
could pronounce on the rough coarseness of ‘* Gammer Gur- 
ton’s Nedle.”’ 

“A Woman killed with Kindness,’”? by Thomas Heywood, 
though it has many absurdities, cannot be read without gratifi- 
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cation. The wife of Frankfort, a wealthy country gentleman, 
is represented as adorning her station, and receiving the idola- 
trous aflection of her husband. From this state of virtue and 
happiness she falls, through the seductions of Wendoll, the per- 
fidious friend of her husband. In the scene where he opens his 
guilty sentiments to her, occurs one of those unnatural inci- 
dents with which our early writers so often disfigured their 
works. The wife at first rebukes her seducer with the elo- 
quence of affection and virtue, but ere the scene concludes, is 
won suddenly to her dishonour. 


Mrs. Anne. Are you not well, sir, that you seem thus troubled, 
There is sedition in your countenance. 
Wendoll. And in my heart, fair angel, chaste and wise ; 
T love you—start not; speak not; answer not. 
[love you. Nay, let me speak the rest ; 
Bid me to swear, and I will call to record 
The high host of heaven. 
Mrs. Anne. The host of heaven forbid 
Wendoll should hatch such a disloyal thought. 
My husband loves you. 
Wendoll. 1 know it. 
Mrs. Anne. He esteems you 
Bven as his brain, his eye-ball, or his heart. 
Wendoll. | have tried it. 
Mrs. Anne. His purse is your exchequer, and his table 
Doth freely serve you. 
Wendoll. SoU have found it. 
Mrs. Anne. O! with what face of brass, what brow of steel. 
Can you unblushing speak this to the face 
Of the espoused wife of so dear a friend ? 
It is my husband that maintains your state ; 
Will you dishonour him? I am his wife! 
It is to me you speak. 
Wendoll. Oh speak no more ! 
For more than this I know and have recorded 
Within the red leaved table of my heart. 
Fair, and of all beloved, I was not fearful 
Bluntly to give my life into your hand ; 
And at one hazard all my earthly means. 
Go, tell your husband ; he will turn me off, 
And I am then undone. I care not, I, 
Twas for your sake. Perchance in rage he’ kill me. 
I care not; *twasfor you. Say I incur 
The general name of villain through the world, 
Of traitor to my friend ; I care not, I, 
Beggary, shame, death, scandal, and reproach, 
For you I'll hazard all. 


The author evinces great art in this stroke, where Wendoli 
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throws himself upon her mercy, and glories in his shame and 
danger for her sake. 

The interview between the injured Frankfort and his wife, 
after the discovery of her guilt, is, we think, described with 
great truth and pathos. We will let it speak for itself. 


Frankfort. My God with patience arm me !— 
Rise, nay rise, 
And I'll debate with thee. Was it for want 
Thou played the false one? Wast thou not supplied 
With every pleasure, fashion, and new toy, 
Nay, even beyond my calling? 
Mrs. Anne. | was. 
Frankfort. Did I not lodge thee in my bosom ? 
Wear thee in my heart ? 
Mrs. Anne. You did. 
Frankfort. I did indeed, witness these tears, I did.—- 
Go, bring my infants hither.—O Nan, O Nan! 
If neither fear of shame, regard of honour, 
The blemish of my house, nor my dear love, 
Could have withheld thee from so dark a crime : 
Yet, for these infants, these young harmless souls, 
On whose white brows thy shame is charactered, 
And grows in greatness as they wax in years ; 
Look but on them, and melt away in tears! 


Notwithstanding the subject of this play, the language 1s un- 
usually pure ; the author has not availed himself in the least of 
the unbounded license which was in that period allowed to all 
writers. ‘The language of a modern play could not have been 
regulated with nicer decorum. ‘This, for an early writer, is 
high praise. It evinces a delicate taste, which could not be 
corrupted by surrounding indelicacy, and an independence 
which would not lower itself to an indecent fashion. 

There is an under plot in this play, in which Sir Charles 
Mountford, brother to Mrs. Anne, is persecuted by Sir Francis 
Acton, whom he has wounded in a quarrel. ‘The pleadings of 
Sir Charles’s lovely sister, however, win the love of Sir Francis, 
and he rewards her virtue and fraternal affection by making her 
his wife, and reinstating her brother in his fortune. The con- 
cluding scene is very touching. We can only give a part of it. 
The repentant wife is dying, and her husband comes to soothe 
her last moments by his forgiveness. 


Mrs. Anne. Will you vouchsafe 
Out of your grace and your humanity, 
To take a spotted woman by the hand ? 

Frankfort. This hand once held my heart in faster bonds 
Than now ’tis griped by me. God pardon them, 


That made us first break hold. 
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Mrs. Anne. Amen, amen. Oh! good man, 
And father to my children, pardon me. 
Pardon, Oh! pardon me: my fault so heinous is, 
That if you in this world forgive it not, 
Heaven will not clear it in the world to come. 
Faintness hath so usurped upon my knees, 
That kneel I cannot ; but on my heart’s knee, 
My prostrate soul lies thrown down at your feet 
To beg your gracious pardon. Pardon, Oh pardon me. 
Frankfort. My wite, the mother of my pretty babes, 
Both those lost names I do restore thee back, 


And with this kiss | wed thee once again.’ 


James Shirley, though he has been ridiculed by Dryden, was 
not deficient in poetic talent. His plays were very popular at 
the time of their publication, and many of them will be read 
with pleasure at this day. ‘ Andromana, or the Merchant’s Wife,” 
is interesting, and contains some fine scenes. The subject of 
the tragedy bears a resemblance to the last performance of Bar- 
ry Cornwall, alias Mr. Proctor, and we think that some of the 
passages of our old author will not shrink from a comparison 
with his more polished successor. Plangus, the son of Ephor- 
bas, king of Iberia, loves Andromana, the merchant’s wife. Un- 
der the influence of this passion, he neglects his military duties, 
shuns his friends, and gives himself up to silent melancholy. 
The play opens with the:complaints and conjectures of his friends 
as to the cause of this strangeness in their prince. 


‘ Inophilus. ’Tis strange a man adorned with so much 
Wisdom, should on a sudden fall off from the 

Care cf his own fame! | am his friend, and so 

I know are you; but to speak plainly to you, 

He’s grown my wonder now, as much as other men’s. 
I, that have found a sweetness in his company 
Beyond whatever lovers dream of in a mistress, 
That as he spoke, methought, have smelled the air 
Perfumed ; nor could have wished a joy greater 
Than living with him, next those of Heaven ; 

And those preferred the more, because I knew 
Plangus would be there. 

I say, even I of late am grown out of love 

With any thing that’s mortal, since I have found 
Plangus so far beneath (I will not say 

My expectations) but the assurances 

All good men had of future gallantry. 

He’s melancholy now, and hath thrown off 

The spirit which so well became him ; and all that 
Sweetness which bewitched men’s hearts, 

Is grown so rugged, so incomposed to all commerce, 
Men fear he’ll shortly quarrel with himself. 

Nay more, he doth not answer the fondness 
ou. II. 7 
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Of his father’s love with half that joy 
He used to do.’ 


This behaviour rouses the suspicions of his father, who is 
drawn as sensitive and violent in his feelings. The struggle 
between his fears of Plangus’ disloyalty, and his attachment to 
him, is well depictured. His friend, Rinatus, endeavors to re- 
assure him, and urges him to trust in the faithful affection of his 
son. His reply is expressive of his vacillating feelings. 


‘ Ephorbas I do believe thee ; 
But yet, methinks, should he be grown so impious, 
There might be found excuses. 
A crown is a temptation ; ; especially so near one: 
‘Tis not with princes as with other sons ; 
And I am told too 
Hath not my hand the palsy ? 
Doth a crown become grey hairs? To be a king, 
Might make some men forswear all conscience. 
But I know Plangus hath far nobler thoughts— 
And yet an empire might excuse a parricide.’ 





The cause of the prince’s melancholy is, however, revealed, 
and the king going in person to detect his son, beholds the fair 
Andromana, and becomes passionately attached himself. In 
order to remove his rival son, he appoints him Commander 
of the forces which are to proceed against the Argives. The 
army he commands is slender in number and ill conditioned, 
white the enemy is powerful and numerous. When the blunt 
but honest Inophilus exclaims against the king’s cruelty, the 
prince replies in the following noble manner. 


‘ Plangus. It may be so Inophilus, and I believe 
All this is true you tell me, and it might startle 

A man less resolved than I. 

But danger and [ have been too long acquainted 
To shun a meeting now; I am engaged, 

And cannot any ways come off with reputation. 
Hadst told me this before, perhaps I might 

Have thought on’t.—And yet I should not neither. 
If the king thinks I am grown dangerous, 

*Tis all one tome which way he takes me from his fears— 
He could not do it handsomer than thus. 


Ephorbas, availing himself of the absence of his son, marries 
the ambitious Andromana, whose husband has opportunely died. 
Soon after, news comes of the death of Plangus, and remorse 
awakens a father’s tenderness. The sudden return of the prince 
however, crowned with victory, recals the king to happiness. 
Overjoyed at the returning kindness of his father, and with his 
own glorious success in arms, the news of his mistress? s false- 
hood comes with threefold horror on the heart of Plangus ; the 
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wound inflicted on his tenderest hopes being aggravated by vir- 
tuous horror at the crime of his father, a crime to which he 
thinks himself accessory, as he had, to screen Andromana’s fame, 
sworn to his father that she was pure andinnocent. The whole 
of this scene is replete with deep feeling, but it is long, and we 
may only give a few of the finest passages. 


‘ Inophilus. Why, this were handsome in some country fellow, 
Whose soul is dirty as the thing he’s mad for ; 

*T were pretty in a lady that had lost her dog ; 

But 
‘ Plangus. 1 know what thou would’st say, 

But for Plangus : Oh! ’tis for none but him to be so. 
Those that have injured me are persons 

I once held dearer than my eyes; buthowmuch | 
Greater was my love, so much more is the offence ; 
Wounds from our friends are deepest. 

Had any but my father—and yet methinks 

That name should have protected me ; 

Or was it made only to secure offenders ? 

My life was his, he gave it me: my honour too 

I could have parted with ; but ’las! my love 

Was none of mine, no more than vows made toa deity, 
And not performed.—And for that creature, 

Who must be lost for ills through which 

I must make way for my revenge, 

Had she betrayed my honour to any thing 

But him that gave me being, 

She had made me halt amends, in that my way 
To vengeance had been open. Now I am spurred 
Forward to revenge by fury, and yet 
Held in by the rein of foolish piety. 

* * * * * 

Methinks | hear Heaven teli me I am slow, 

And it is time f{ had begun revenge. 

Ephorbas has done him wrong, who loved him 
More than heaven or his happiness, and would 
Have run out of the world to have left him free, 
Whatever he would lay claim to—but Andromana.’ 


While he is thus debating between revenge and filial duty, 
Andromana enters, and discovers the extent of her depravity by 
her guilty proposals. ‘The character of Plangus is finely sup- 
ported through the interview. His bitterscornand stern indignation 
excite her fury, and she resolves on his immediate destruction. 
The scene in which she awakens the jealousy of the suspicious 
king is well conceived. Wrought upon by the arts of his wife, 
Ephorbas condemns his son to death, for attempting to gain the 
love of his queen ; but the people rise in defence of their prince, 
and rescue him. Plangus afterwards overhears Andromana 
and her creature, Libaces, plotting the murder of the king ; and 
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in a transport of rage stabs the paramour. Andromana’s shrieks 
bring in Ephorbas, who, believing her artful tale, buries his 
sword in the breast of his son—who exclaims— 


‘ Sir, I at length am happy, 
To the height of all my wishes. 
Iam going suddenly—from all 
My troubles, all your fears—— 
But I will tell my story first.’ 


He then briefly relates the treachery of Andromana, and dies: 
and here the play ought to have closed. But our old writers 
seem to have taken a strange pleasure in shedding blood, and 
leaving the stage covered with dead bodies. Andromana, not 
contented with killing Ephorbas, stabs Inophilus, and then com- 
pletes the bloody scene by despatching herself. ‘Though there 
are many tedious and ranting passages in this play—and the plot, 
disagreeable 1 in itself, is coarsely handled, some of the scenes are 
vigorous and affecting ; such as where Plangus generously cri- 
minates himself to shield his worthless mistress from the anger 
of his father: the interview between the king and his son, when the 
prince returns from battle, where he was reported to have fallen : 
and the noble rebuke of Plangus, when he first meets Androma- 
na after hermarriage. ‘Ve have noticed the similarity between 
this play and Mirandola, and our readers must have perceived 
the resemblance in the story, though Mr. Proctor’s better taste 
has given it more refinement. But some of the characters and 
passages in Mirandola bear a more determined likeness to An- 
dromana. Mr. Proctor says, in the advertisement prefixed to 
his tragedy, that the character of the sensitive Mirandola, more 
particularly, is unborrowed. We are not to learn that authors 
have often coincided in their expressions, even when they have 
been entirely unacquainted with each others productions ; but 
the similarity between Mirandola and the suspicious, irresolute, 
and impetuous Ephorbas, seems to merit a stronger term than 
coincidence. 

John Webster, who flourished in the reign of James the first, 
possessed more boldness and originality of mind, than Shirley. 
All his productions evince a strong and vehement genius, which 
often rose to nobleness of thought, and as frequently sunk into the 
lowest absurdity. The laws of the unities, which were never 
strictly obeyed at that period, were not regarded with any re- 
spect by Webster. He transfers his reader to distant and dif- 
ferent climes, and annihilates all time and space with as much 
sang froid as if it were not “clean against rule.’’ Anachronisms 


too of the most glaring kind pervade his writings ; and he shares 
largely in the taste for extravagance, which disfigured the lite- 
rature of his age. Notwithstanding these faults, there is that in 
Webster’s plays which well repays the trouble of perusal. Mag- 
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nificent thoughts clothed in rich language, pathetic incidents 
and delicate touches, break through the surrounding grossness 
with great effect. Bit ae, ; 

The “ White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona,” has been lately 
noticed in Blackwood’s Magazine, and due praise was given to 
its pathos and beauty. We shall close this article with a slight 
sketch of the “* Duchess of Malfy,’”? which may be ranked next 
to Vittoria Corombona in point of merit, and which also posesses 
a large share of the author’s characteristic faults and virtues. 
The plot of this play is not new; it has been used by Lope de 
Vega, may be found in Bandillo’s novels, and was said to be 
founded on fact.—The Duchess of Malfy, a young and lovely 
widow, is narrowly watched by her imperious brothers, the Car- 
dinal and Prince Ferdinand, who from interested motives wish 
to prevent her from forming a second union. Despite of their 
threats and influence, the duchess becomes attached to her lord 
chamberlain, Antonio, and is privately married to him. Their 
marriage is discovered by Bosala, a spy of the brothers, who finds 
means to gain the confidence of the duchess. Suspecting an 
intrigue, and his suspicions pointing to Antonio as the lover of 
the duchess, the wily spy in his sovereign’s presence pours extra- 
vagant praises on Antonio’s character. ‘The duchess answers 
him at first with reserve, and affects to doubt Antonio’s virtue, 
as if for the pleasure of being convinced of its reality. Bosala 
follows the clue, and parries all her objections to Antonio with 
such vehement praise, that, forgetful of prudence, she, with the 
exultation of a fond wife, declares that he is her husband and 
the father of her children. Bosala receives this startling tidings 
with a rapture of admiration at the greatness of soul which 
could overcome so many barriers in order to reward merit, and 
leaves the duchess, to convey his information to his employers. 
The rage of the princes is unbounded ; and the duchess is per- 
suaded by the treacherous Bosala to leave her country, when she 
is betrayed into the power of her brothers, and her husband 
narrowly escapes the same snare. After suffering the most hor- 
rid torment, the duchess is strangled by Bosala, who also 
despatches her two children, and her attendant. Antonio, re- 
turning to avenge her wrongs, is stabbed by Bosala—who mis- 
takes him for the cardinal, with whom he has quarrelled. Fer- 
dinand becomes a maniac after the murder of his sister ; and the 
play closes with the double murder of the cardinal and Ferdi- 
nand by the hand of Bosala, the great executioner in the piece, 
who also receives his death wound in the struggle; and thus there 
is not one left to tell the story. The characters are well sup- 
ported ; those of the duchess, her brothers, and the villain Bo- 
gala, are striking and original. The scene between Ferdinand 
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and Bosala, whom the prince wishes to employ as a spy, is cha- 
racteristic. 
‘ Ferdinand. My brother here (the cardinall) could never abide you. 
Bosala. Never since he was in my debt. 
Ferdinand. May be some oblique character in your face made 
him suspect you ? 
Bosala. Doth he study physiognomy ? 
He did suspect me wrongfully. 
Ferdinand. There’s gold. 
Bosala. So. 
What followes ? (never rained such showres as these 
Without thunderbolts in the tail of them :) 
Whose throat must I cut ? 
Ferdinand. Your inclination to shed blood rides poste 
Before my occasion to use you: I| give you that 
To live i’ th’ court here, and observe the dutchesse ; 
To note all the particulars of her behaviour ; 
What suitors do solicit her for marriage, 
And whom she best affects. 
Bosala. It seems you would create me 
One of your familiars. 
Ferdinand. Familiar? What’s that ? 
Bosala. Why avery quant invisible devil in flesh . 
An intelligencer. 


The scene in which the duchess offers her hand to Antonio is 
very happily represented. Her fear lest she should discover 
too much, and the difficulty with which she represses the ten- 
derness of her feelings, is finely met by the noble frankness of 
Antonio. When he seems to hesitate, she exclaims, ‘ Goe, goe 
brag you have left me heartlesse, mine is in your bosom.”” And 
immediately after, forgetting the princess, she says : 

‘ Oh let me shroud my blushes in your bosom, 
Since ’tis the treasury of all my secrets.’ 


Nice touches like these occur frequently in the play, and 
have greater effect than the most sounding description. The 
interview between the Cardinal and Ferdinand, when they hear 
of their sister’s unequal marriage, is boldly written. The Joud 
and wordy wrath of Ferdinand, is well contrasted with the deep 
stern anger of the Cardinal. His cautious character is finely 
evinced, when even in the first transports of surprise and rage 
he tells his brother to “speak lower,’? and while Ferdinand is 
venting his fury in words, the Cardinal has silently made his 
cruel determination, and proceeds to find the means to execute 
it. The parting of the Duchess and Antonio is affecting ; and 
her allusion to the sports of her child is touching. 


Duchess. 1 know not which is best, 
To see you dead, or part with you. Farewell boy, 
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Thou art happy, that thou hast not understanding 

To know thy misery: for all our wit and 

Reading, brings us to a truer sense of sorrow : 

In the eternal church, sir, I do hope we shall not part thus. 
Antonio. Oh be of comfort! 


_ Make patience a noble fortitude, 


And think not how unkindly we are used : 
‘¢ Man (like to cassia) is proved best being bruised.”’ 
Duchess. Must |, like to a slave-born ruffian, 
Account it praise to suffer tyranny ? and yet, 
O! (heaven) thy heavy hand isin’t. I have seen 
My little boy oft scourge his top, and compared 
Myself to ’t: naught made me e’er go right, 
But Heaven’s scourge stick. 
Antonio. Do not weep: 
Heaven fashioned us of nothing ; and we strive 
To bring ourselves to nothing. Farewell, Cariola, 
And thy sweet armful. If 1 never dosee thee more, 
Be a good mother to thy little ones, 
And save them from the tiger. Fare you well. 
Duchess. Let me look upon you once more ; for that speech 


Came from a dying father. 


The first scene in the fourth act is an instance of the wild ex- 
travagance which we have noticed as Webster’s greatest fault. 
Ferdinand visits his imprisoned sister,—first premising that the 
apartment must be darkened. He then presents her a hand 
which he says she has “‘ vowed much to love.’”? The Duchess, 
supposing that he has brought Antonio to her, kisses it, when 
she discovers that it is a ‘‘ dead man’s hand,” and lights being 
brought, the waxen images of Antonio and his two children, re- 
presenting them dead, are shown her. ‘The unfortunate wife 
wishes to die upon the body of her husband, but the taunting 
Bosala bids her live, and pursues her with his malicious irony. 
But her sufferings do not end here. Maniacs are sent to tor- 
ment her with their ravings and grimaces, and nothing can equal 
the horror, but the absurdity of this scene. After this mum- 
mery is dismissed, Bosala enters, disguised as an aged man, and 
a fine scene ensues, in which the character of the Duchess rises 
superior to outrage and death. 


Bosala. 1 am come to make thy tombe. 

Duchess. Hah! my tombe ? 
Thou speakest as if | lay upon my death-bed, 
Gasping for breath ; dost thou perceive me sicke ? 

Bosola. Yes, and the more dangerously, since thy sicknesse is in- 
sensible. 

Duchess. Thou art not mad sure; dost know me ? 

Bosala. Yes. 

Duchess. Am I not thy Duchesse ? 
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Bosola. Thou art some great woman sure, for riot begins to sit on thy 
Fore-head (clad in grey haires) twenty yeares sooner, than ona 
Merry milke maides. 

Duchess. } am Duchesse of Malfy still. 

Bosala. That makes thy sleep so broken: 

Duchess. Thou art very plaine. 

Bosala. My trade is to flatter the dead, not the living. 

I amatombe maker. 

Duchess. And thou com'st to make my tombe ? 

Bosala. Yes. 

Duchess. Let me be a little merry : 

Of what stuff wilt thou make it ? 

Bosala, Nay, resolve me first, of what fashion ? 

Duchess. Why, doe we grow phantastical in our death bed ? 
Doe we affect fashion in the grave ? 

Bosala. Most ambitiously. 

Duchess. Let me know fully, therefore, the effect 
Of this thy dismal preparation ; 

This talke fit for a charnel ? 
Bosala. Now, I shall. 
Here isa present from your princely brothers, 
[1 coffin, cords, and a bell. 
And may it arrive welcome, for it brings 
Last benefit, last sorrow. 








He then proceeds to inform her of her doom in some doggrel. 
rhymes. Her attendant, in her terror, wishes to call for help, 
when the Duchess asks bitterly : 


To whom, to our next neighbors ? 
They are mad folkes. 
Bosala. Kemove that noyse. 
Duchess. Farewell, Cariola. 
In my last will I have not much to give, 
A many hungry guests have fed upon me, 
Thine will be a poor reversion. 
Cariola. | will die with her. 
Duchess. | pray thee look thou givest my little boy 
Some sirrop for his cold, and let the girle 
Say her prayers, ere she sleepe. Now what you please. 
What death ? 
Bosala. Strangling. Here are your executioners. 
Duchess. | forgive them. 
The apoplexie, cathar, or cough o’ the lungs, 
Would do as much as they do. 
Bosala. Doth not death fright you ? 
Duchess. Who would be afraid on’t ? 
Knowing to meet such excellent company 
In the other world. 
Bosala. Yet, methinkes 
The manner of your death should much afflict you ; 
This cord should terrifie you ? 
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Duchess. Not a whit: 
What would it pleasure me to have my throat cut 
With diamonds ? or to be smothered 
With cassia ? or to be shot to death with pearles ? 
I know death has ten thousand several doores 
For men to take their exits: and tis found 
They goe on such strange geometrical hinges, 
You may open them both wayes : (any way for heaven sake, 


So I were out of your whispering.) Tell my brothers, 


That I perceive death (now | am well awake,) 
Best gift is, they can give, or I can take ; 
I would fain put off my last woman’s fault, 
I’}] not be tedious to ye.— 

Executioners. We are ready. 

Duchess. Dispose my breath how please you, but my body 
Bestow upon my women, will you? 

The executioners perform their office, and Ferdinand enters 
eagerly inquiring, “ Isshe dead?’ Bosala shows him the mur- 
dered infants and their dead parent. 


Bosala. Fix your eyes here. 
Ferdinand. Constantly. 
Bosala. Do you not weep ? 
Other sins only speake ; murther shrekes out ; 
The element of water moistens the earth, 
But bloud flies upwards, and bedews the heavens. 
Ferdinand. Cover her face: mine eyes dazzell :—she dy’d young. 


This beautiful expression is the commencement of the re- 
morse which scatters his senses. His succeeding reflections are 
fine ; he gradually falls from remorse into horror and madness, 
which is heightened by the sudden reflection that they were 
twins. [ven the fiend Bosala is touched, too late, with pity. 
After Ferdinand has retired, the Duchess opens her eyes, and 
pronounces the name of Antonio. Bosala informs her that he 
is alive, and had procured the favour of the Pope. The cheer- 
ing news fails to enliven his victim, who utters a petition for 
mercy, and expires. The deaths of the brothers, Antonio and 
Bosala, follow in rapid succession. The concluding scene is 
written with great spirit, but we have not room for so long an 
insertion. 

We have given but an imperfect account of this play, and 
have been obliged to exclude many noble passages ; but our rea- 
ders will perceive that it is the production of no mean genius. 
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Art. 1V. Remains of Sir Waiter Ratecu. London, 1675 
24to. pp. 334. 


Tue name of Sir Walter Ralegh awakens a double interest. 
His is one of the most original and chivalrous characters of En- 
glish story; and his life is essentially connected with the histo- 


ry of our country. 
In one of the late publications of Sir Walter Scott, Ralegh’s 
youthful appearance is thus strikingly presented to his readers : 


‘ Tressillian was ushered by one of the Earl’s attendants, while 
another went to inform Sussex of his arrival ; he found only two gentle- 
men in waiting. There was a remarkable contrast betwixt their dress, 
appearance, and manners. The attire of the elder gentleman, a per- 
son as it seemed of quality, and in the prime of life. was very plain 
and soldier-like. his stature low, and his features of that kind which 
express sound common sense, without a grain of vivacity or imagina- 
tion. The younger, who seemed about twenty, or upwards, was clad 
in the gayest habit used by persons of quality at the period, wearing 
a crimson velvet cloak richly ornamented with lace and embroidery, 
with a bonnet of the same. encircled with a gold chain turned three 
times round it, and secured by a medal. His hair was adjusted very 
nearly like that of some fine gentlemen of our own time, that is, it 
was combed upwards, and made to stand as it were on end, and in 
his ears he wore a pair of silver ear rings, having each a pearl of con- 
siderable size. he countenance of this youth, besides being regu- 
larly handsome and accompanied by a fine person, was animated and 
striking in a degree that seemed to speak at once the firmness of a 
decided, and the fire of an enterprising character, the power of reflec- 
tion, and the promptitude of determination, 

‘Both these gentlemen reclined nearly in the same pusture on 
benches near each other ; but each seeming engaged in his own me- 
ditations, looked straight upon the wall which was opposite to them, 
without speaking to hiscompanion. The looks of the elder were of 
that sort, which convinced the beholder, that, in looking on the wall, 
he saw no more than the side of an old hall hung round with cloaks, 
antlers, bucklers, old pieces of armour, partizans, and the similar 
articles which were usually the furniture of sucha place. The look 


- of the younger gallant had in it something imaginative , he was sunk 


in reverie, and it seemed as if the empty space of air betwixt him and 
the wall, were the stage of a theatre on which his fancy was mustering 
his own dramatis persone, and treating him with sights far different 
from those which his awakened and earthly vision could have offered.’ 


We do not remember a happier introduction to any of the 
brilliant characters drawn by the author of Waverly than the 
preceding. How often have we seen similar indications of 
distinctive mind beaming in the light of the human countenance 
—how often have we perceived, at a glance, the different em- 
ployment of the inmost soul in two beings silent and motionless ; 
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in the look of one, the vacant patience of inactive service, or of 
deferred expectation, in that of another not a thought of the 

resent scene, but a sort of ardent looking for the distant, the 
future, and the splendid—sending forth rays of that intelligence, 
sensibility, and energy, which distinguish the power from the 
passiveness, the loftiness from the lowliness, the climbing fromthe 
creeping, of human nature. 

It will not be uninteresting to recal the authentic history of 
the individual whose life has so finely embellished the pages of ro- 
mance; and to learn the influence produced by his character 
upon his own and succeeding times, and the effect of the pre- 
vailing sentiments of his age upon his destiny. 

Walter Raleigh, as the name is commonly written, affixed to 
his letters the signature Ralegh: he was born at Hayes, in De- 
vonshire, in 1562, and was educated in all the learning and ac- 
complishments cultivated by the English in the sixteenth centu- 
ry. His peculiar disposition, however, inclined him rather to 
active than to meditative life, and he entered early into the pro- 
fession of arms. ‘The continent was esteemed the proper school 
for martial discipline by the English, and they accounted foreign 
service the best preparation by which a young and gallant Eng- 
lishman could be fitted to defend his native land. 

Soon after he left the University, Ralegh went to France, and 
engaged for the Protestant cause in the religious wars which 
then distracted that kingdom ; here he happily escaped the hor- 
rible massacre of St. Bartholomew’s day, and served afterwards 
in the Netherlands, till 1575, when he returned to England. In 
1578, his half-brother, Humphry Gilbert, projected a voyage of 
discovery to America, and the ardent mind of Ralegh eagerly 
caught at the scheme; he joined the expedition, but it proved 
unprosperous, and he was forced to return to England with no 
other advantage than some experience in the sea-service. 

Pope Gregory VIII. and the Spaniards, about this time, not 
only instigated the Irish to rebellion against the dominion of 
Britain, but furnished money and men to aid the cause of revolt. 
The desperate conflicts between the party which resisted, and 
that which defended the authority of England, form a bloody 
page in the history of those times ; but the skill and bravery of 
Ralegh probably contributed to shorten the dreadful strife—for 
we find that his military services in Ireland, during this period, 
in behalf of English supremacy, procured for him the grant of an 
estate in Ireland, and the appointment of governor of Cork. 

In 1582, Ralegh planned a second enterprise to America, 
which, like the first, proved unsuccessful: but he was not a man 
to be daunted with difficulties, or disheartened by disappoint- 
ments. He stood high in favour with his sovereign, and with 
men in power. His valour, his wit, and his various accomplish- 
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ments, gave him that ascendancy in the hearts of men, which 
commands not only their affections, but procures their most ef- 
ficient influence in behalf of their object. The plausibility of Ra- 
legh’s undertakings easily procured for him the aid of money, 
and he had no difficulty in obtaining an extensive patent which 
secured to him all the immunities, at that time included in the 
factitious right of discovery. In 1584, he fitted out a number of 
ships under the command of Captains Amadas and Barlow, who 
prosecuted a very successful voyage to America, and after their 
return, he sent out another fleet of seven ships under the com- 
mand of Sir Richard Greenville.* Ralegh’s patent was after- 
wards transferred to a company. 

Ralegh was a distinguished favourite with his royal mistress, 
Queen Elizabeth; the act of gallantry that protected the soles 
of her majesty’s feet, which has been recorded by the novelist in 
Kenilworth, is borrowed from genuine documents; and it used to 
be familiarly remarked by his contemporaries—* The loss of 
a cloak has gained Ralegh many a suit of clothes.”” Among 
other favours, Queen Elizabeth bestowed the honour of knight- 
hood upon Ralegh, and soon after, she granted him a valuable 
estate, and appointed him licencer to the retailers of wine, 
throughout the kingdom. In 1587, his private fortune was also 
augmented by a Spanish prize, of 50,000/. which was brought in 
by his Virginia fleet. This accumulation of honours and emolu- 
ments drew upon Ralegh the jealousy of the Lar! of Leicester, 
who endeavoured to withdraw the royal favour from him to the 
Ear! of Essex ; but it does not appear that the partiality of the 
queen for Essex ever excluded Sir Walter Ralegh from her es- 
teem. The enthusiasm with which he regarded her, or which 
in his character as courtier he affected to feel for her, as well as 
the adulatory style of the times, is curiously displayed in the 
following letter. 

‘ Sir, July, 1592. 

‘I pray be a mean to her Majesty for the signing of the bills 
for the Guard coats, which are to be made now for the Progress, and 
which the Clerk of the Cheque hath importuned me to write for. 


* To the adventurers under the auspices of Ralegh, Europe is indebted 
fur two very remarkable products of the vegetable world, tobacco and the 
potato; the benefits of the former are certainly questionable, but the latter 
is among the most palatable and nutritive articles of sustenance. Potatoes 
were first cultivated in Europe by Ralegh, upon his Irish estate, The fact 
is remarkable, that tobacco was extensively used in England, and on the 
continent, only a few years after its introduction; while a whole century 
elapsed before that excellent aliment, the potato, was as generally known and 
consumed. Thus it is shown that civilized and savage men are not altoge- 
ther unlike; for the islanders of the South Sea have already learned the 
pernicious art of distillation, though they have never adopted the salutary 
practices of European agriculture and cookery. 
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¢ My heart was never broken till this day, that I hear the Queen 
goes away so far off, whom I have followed so many years with so 
great love and desire, in so many journeys, and am now left behind in 
a dark prison alone ; while she was nigher at hand, that I might hear 
of her once in two or three days, my sorrows were the less ; but 
even now my heart is cast into the depth of all misery! I that was 
wont to behold her riding like Alexander, hunting like Diana, walking 
like Venus, the gentle wind blowing her fair hair about her pure cheeks, 
like a nymph ; sometimes sitting in the shade like a goddess, some- 
times singing like an angel, sometimes playing like Orpheus. Be- 
hold the sorrow of this world! once amiss hath bereaved me of all! 
O glory that only shineth in misfortune, what is become of thy assu- 
rance ? All-wounds have scars but that of fantasie ; all affections their 
relenting, but that of womankind. Whois the judge of friendship but 
adversity ? or when is grace witnessed but in offences? There were 
no divinity but by reason of compassion ; for revenges are brutish 
and mortal ; all those times past, the loves, the sighs, the sorrows, the 
desires, can they not weigh down one frail misfortune ? Cannot one 
drop of gall be hidden in so great heaps of sweetness? I may then 
conclude—spes et fortuna, valete. She is gone in whom I trusted, 
and of me has not one thought of mercy, nor any respect of that that 
was! Do with me now, therefore, what you list, | am more weary of 
life than they are desirous [ should perish, which it it had been for 
her, as it is by her, [had been happily born. Your's, not worthy any 
name or title, Wi ae 

‘ To Sir Robert Cecil, 

Knight of her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council.’ 

It should be remembered, that in the preceding letter, the 
expression, left behind in a dark prison alone, was far from being 
literally true: When he was, at a subsequent period, truly im- 
mured in prison walls, the sweet and salutary uses of adversity 
corrected his estimate of sovereigns, and all the glories which 
ambition sighs for. 

On one occasion, in 1597, Ralegh was appointed second in 
command under Essex, and, on account of the delay of Essex, he 
assumed the authority, in a manner which excited some cen- 
sure; but the queen could not have been highly offended, as 
she soon after invited Ralegh to accompany her ina tour through 
the principal cities of the kingdom. Ralegh was never regard- 
less of the services due to his country and his benefactress. 

In 1595, he went in person to the West Indies and South 
America, and was active in introducing to his countrymen at 
home the productions of those prolific regions. In 1597, he led 
a successful expedition against Cadiz, and when the Spanish 
Armada was so famously defeated, he had no small share in the 
achievement. Previous to this event, Ralegh had been appoint- 
ed lieutenant-general of Cornwall, and his discipline had pre- 
pared the militia of that exposed coast to defend it: he was, 
also, among those individuals who volunteered money, ships, 
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and personal service, in that final engagement which has hum- 
bled the pride of Spain to this hour. 

Till the accession of James, the life of Ralegh was singular- 
ly prosperous, for its very vicissitudes served to enhance the value 
of the fame, opulence and success, which crowned the greater 
number of his enterprises. But the Scottish monarch changed 
the objects of royal favour. It was no longer the higher quali- 
ties of mind. that distinguished the courtier in the sovereign’s es- 
teem, but such mean and profligate traits of character as please 
a weak, vain, Capricious man. 

Early i in James’s reign a conspiracy was formed to place the 
Lady Arabella Stewart on the throne of England. Ralegh was 
implicated in this, by the single testimony of Lord Cobham, and 
was tried with the other conspirators; three of these were exe- 
cuted, two were pardoned, and Sir Walter Ralegh was com- 
mitted to the tower. The consolations of learning and of 
thought could not be excluded from his prison; and Ralegh 
did not waste his spirits and his understanding in vain repining : 
severely as he might have felt that his career in life was check- 
ed, and that his active powers were palsied, he yet resolved to 
benefit mankind by his labours—and to make letters and philo- 
sophy, which always speak the same language to all men, under 
all circumstances, compensate for the privation of liberty, wealth, 
and fame. ‘ The prize of wit and arms,” was often due to the 
same individual in that age. This was the age of him,* of whom 
Thomas Campbell says, his life was “‘ poetry in action ;” and if 
the chivalrous Ralegh was less devoted to the muses than to the 
strife of arms, he was never so much a soldier, or politician, or 
projector, as to neglect the treasures of ancient literature, or the 
due cultivation of moral wisdom. The following specimen of 
the latter does not fall far short of the wisdom of Solomon. 


‘ Take especial care that thou delight not in wine, for there never 
was any man that came to honour or preferment that loved it; for it 
transformeth a man into a beast, decayeth health, poisoneth the 
breath, destroyeth natural heat, brings a man’s stomach to an artifi- 
cial heat, deformeth the face, rotteth the teeth, and maketh a man 
contemptible, soon old, and despised of all wise and worthy men : 
hated in thy servants, in thyself, and companions: for it is a bewitch- 
ing and infectious vice ; and remember my words, that it were better 
for a man to be subject to any vice than to it, for all other vanities 
and sins are recovered, but a drunkard will never shake off the de- 
light of beastliness : the longer it possesseth a man, the more he will 
delight in it; and the elder he groweth, the more he shall be subject 
to it: it dulleth the spirits and destroyeth the body, as ivy doth the 
old tree, or as the worm that engendereth in the kernel of the nut. 
Take heed, therefore, that such a cureless canker pass not thy youth, 


* Sir Philip Sydney. 
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nor such a beastly infection thy old age ; for then shall all thy life 
be but as the life of a beast, and after thy death thou shalt only leave 
a shameful infamy to thy posterity, who shall study to forget that 
such an one was their father. 

‘ Anacharsis saith, ‘** the first draught serveth for health. the second 
for pleasure, the third for shame, the fourth for madness.” But in 
youth there is not so much as one draught permitted, for it putteth 
fire to fire, and wasteth the natural heat. ‘Therefore, except thou 
desire to hasten thine end, take this for a general rule: that thou 
never add any artificial heat to thy body by wine or spice. until thou 
find that time hath decayed thy natural heat; and the sooner thou 
beginnest to help nature, the sooner she will forsake thee, and trust 
altogether to art. 

‘++ Who have misfortune, (saith Solomon,) who have sorrow and 
grief, who have trouble without fighting, stripes without cause, and 
faintness of eyes? Even they that sit at wine, and strain themselves 
to empty cups.”” Pliny saith, ‘* Wine maketh the hand quivering, 
the eye watery, the night unquiet, lewd dreams, a stinking breath in 
the morning, and an utter forgetfulness of all things.” 

‘ Whosoever loveth wine shall not be trusted of any man, for he can- 
not keep a secret. Wine maketh man not only a beast, but a mad- 
man; and if thou love it, thy own wife, thy children, and thy friends, 
will despise thee. In drink men care not what they say, what offence 
they give ; they forget comeliness, commit disorders, and, to cone 
clude, offend all virtuous and honest company, and God most of all, 
to whom we daily pray for health and life free from pain; ‘‘ and yet, 
by drunkenness and gluttony we draw on,” saith Hesiod, ‘a swift, 
hasty, untimely, cruel, and an infamous old age.” ’ 


The following advice to his son, displays much experience, 
some wisdom, and more selfishness : 


‘The next and greatest care ought to be in the choice of a wife, 
and the only danger therein is beauty, by which all men, in all ages, 
wise and foolish, have been betrayed. And though I know it vain to 
use reasons or arguments to dissuade thee from being captivated 
therewith, there being few or none that ever resisted that witchery, 
yet I cannot omit to warn thee, as of other things, which may be thy 
ruine and destruction. For the present time, it is true, that every 
man prefers his fantasie in that appetite before all other worldly de- 
sires, leaving the care of honour, credit, and safety, in respect thereof:. 
but remember, that if thou marry for beauty, thou bindest thyself. 
all thy life for that which perchance will neither last nor please thee 
one year; and when thou hast it, it will be to thee of no price at. 
all, for the degree dieth when it is attained, and the affection perish- 
eth when it is satisfied. Remember, when thou wert a sucking 
child, that then thou didst love thy nurse, and that thou wert fond 
of her; after a while thou didst love thy dry-nurse, and didst forget 
the other; after that, thou didst also despise her ; so will it be with 
thee in thy liking in elder years ; and, therefore, though thou canst 
not forbear to love, yet forbear to link, and after awhile thou shalt 
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find an alteration in thyself, and see another far more pleasing than 
the first, second, or third love; yet | wish thee, above all the rest, 
have acare thou dost not marry an uncomely woman for any re- 
spect ; for comeliness in childrenis riches, if nothing else be left 
them. And if thou have care for thy races of horses and other 
beasts, value the shape and comeliness of thy children before allian- 
ces or riches: have care, therefore, of both together, for if thou 
have a fair wife and a poor one, if thine own estate be not great, as- 
sure thyself that love abideth not with want, for she is the companion 
of plenty and honour: for I never yet knew a poor woman, exceed- 
ing fair, that was not made dishonest by one or other in the end. 
This Bathsheba taught her son Solomon: Favour is deceitful, and 
beauty is vanity: she saith further, That a wise woman overseeth the 
ways of her household, and eateth not the bread of idleness. 

‘ Have, therefore, ever more care that thou be beloved of thy wife, 
rather than thyself besotted on her, and thou shalt judge of her love 
by these two observations : first, if thou perceive she have a care of 
thy estate and exercise herself therein; the other, if she study to 
please thee, and be sweet unto thee in conversation, without thy in- 
struction, for love needs no teaching nor precept. On the other side, 
be not sowre or stern to thy wife, for cruelty. engendreth no other 
thing than hatred: let her have equal part of thy estate whilst thou 
livest, ifthou find her sparing and honest ; but what thou givest after 
thy death, remember that thou givest it to a stranger, and most times 
to an enemy ; for he that shall marry thy wife will despise thee, thy 
memory, and thine, and shall possess the quiet of thy labours, the 
fruit which thou hast planted, enjoy thy love, and spend with joy 
and ease what thou hast spared, and gotten with care and travel. 
Yet alway remember, that thou leave not thy wife to be a shame unto 
thee after thou art dead, but that she may live according to thy estite ; 
especially if thou hast few children, and them provided for. But 
howsoever it be, or whatsoever thou find, leave thy wife no more 
than of necessity thou must, but only during her widowhood ; for if 
she love again, let her not enjoy her second love in the same bed 
wherein she loved thee, nor fly to future pleasures with those fea- 
thers which death hath pulled from thy wings; but leave thy estate 
to thy house and children, in which thou liveth upon earth whilst it 
lasteth.’ 

‘Amongst all other things of the world, take care of thy estate, 
which thou shalt ever preserve, if thou observe three things ; first, 
that thou know what thou hast, what every thing is worth that thou 
hast, and to see that thou art not wasted by thy servants and officers. 
The second is, that thou never spend any thing before thou have it ; 
for borrowing is the canker and death of every man’s estate. The 
third is, that thou suffer not thyself to be wounded for other men’s 
faults, and scourged for other men’s offences ; whichis, the surety 
for another, for thereby milllions of men have been beggared and 
destroyed, paying the reckoning of other men’s riot, and the charge 
of other men’s folly and prodigality ; if thou smart, smart for thine 
own sins, and above all things, be not made an ass to carry the bur- 
dens of other men: if any friend desire thee to be his surety, give 
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him a part of what thou hast to spare : if he press thee farther, he is 
not thy friend at all, for friendship rather chuseth harm to itself than 
offereth it: if thou be bound for a stranger, thou arta fool; iffor a 
merchant, thou puttest thy estate to learn to swim: if for a church- 
man, he hath no inheritance : if for a lawyer, he will find an inva- 
sion by a syllable or word to abuse thee: if fora poor man, thou 
must pay it thyself: if for a rich man, it need not: therefore from 
suretyship, as from a man-slayer, or enchanter, bless thyself; for 
the best profit and return will be this, that if thou force him, for whom 
thou art bound, to pay it himself, he will become thy enemy ; if thou 
use to pay it thyself, thou wilt be a beggar ; and believe thy father 
in this, and print it in thy thought, that what virtue soever thou hast, 
be it never so manifold, if thou be poor withal, thou and thy qualities 
shall be despised.’ 

‘Lend not to him that is mightier than thyself, for if thou lendest 
him, count it but lost ; be not surety above thy power, for if thou 
be surety, think to pay it.’ 


In the Tower he composed a History of the World, from the 
Creation to the establishment of the Macedonian Empire—be- 
side the greater portion of all his literary works: and in this 
situation his conversation still held out attractions to the wise 
and good. The most eminent of Ralegh’s friends at this peri- 
od, was Henry, Prince of Wales; doubtless, the extent of Ra- 
legh’s observation, and the results of his large experience, 
must have given a richness of moral sentiment, and of various 
incident to his discourse, peculiarly interesting to that extraor- 
dinary young man—who used to say, “* No King, but my father, 
would keep such a bird in a cage.” 

Unhappily for the state, and for Ralegh, the Prince of Wales 
died prematurely, and the hope which was built upon his inter- 
ference with the King, in his friend’s behalf, ceased with him. 
Ralegh’s confinement was protracted through twelve years, and 
then he was dismissed from the Tower. His liberation was pro- 
cured by the influence of the King’s favourite Villiers, but no 
act of pardon was accorded by the King. 

Trade had not then assumed its present honourable preten- 


_ sions, and mutually acknowledged regulations between nations ; 


but being predatory and rapacious, it was carried on without 
any reference to the good of mankind, or the interchange of 


_ riches: neither the wisdom nor the conscience of monarchs put 


_ any check upon the avarice of their subjects, when it grasp- 


ed the property of foreigners. Spanish America then offered 
the most powerful temptations to the commercial adventurers of 
Britain; but its wealth, according to the defined principles of 
the age, was exclusively Spanish property. Discovery consti- 


_ tuted a right of appropriation. The Spaniards having discover- 


ed South America, had assigned some territorial limits to their 


_ possessions, had partially colonized, and formed some plans 
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for defending them: nevertheless, Sir Walter Ralegh was in- 
vested with a patent by King James, to undertake the discovery 
of a mine in South America, and was empowered to make cer- 
tain uses of his presumptive wealth. 

When the patent was given, the act of pardon was still with- 
held. Ralegh communicated to Lord Bacon his wish to pur- 
chase a pardon ; ; but that nobleman told him, a pardon was vir- 
tually included in the king’s commission ; and Ralegh proceed- 
ed on his voyage to Guiana, with a fleet of twelve armed vessels. 
But the undertaking wholly failed, besides causing the death of 
Ralegh’s eldest son, who accompanied him ; and gave occasion 
of complaint to the Spaniards, who declared an intention to re- 
sent this expedition, as an aggression by the English nation. 
Ralegh returned to England in 1617, deeply afflicted with his 
failure, and at the loss of his son. He was immediately arrest- 
ed and tried on a charge of high treason: but it was shown that 
he had acted strictly within the limits of his commission, and he 
was therefore acquitted. It was now remembered that he had 
not been acquitted on a former charge ; and the testimony 
then furnished was pronounced sufficient to convict him :— 
another trial was instituted, and sentence of death was pro- 
nounced against him at the King’s Bench, where he was not 
permitted to vindicate himself. Immediately after the sentence, 
the king’s warrant for execution was issued, and the next day, 
October 29th, 1618, Ralegh met his fate, with the calmness 
which showed his piety and his fortitude, his submission to the 
injustice of man, and reliance on the goodness of God. At the 
block he examined the edge of the axe, saying at the same time, 
‘‘ It is a sharp remedy to all evils.” Afterward the execution- 
er asked him in what direction his head should be placed, he 
replied, “ If the-heart be right, no matter which way the head 
lies.” 

There cannot be a more affecting contrast, than that of the bril- 
liant youth who spread his mantle for his Queen to walk on, who 
fought in so many fields for glory, and explored unknown seas for 
wealth—and him, who after all his honours, his toils and his pe- 
rils, laid down his venerable form to the headsman’s stroke, and 
poured out his life without a murmur or a crime, at the mandate 
of a tyrant anda fool. And while it touches us with pity and 
awakens our indignation, it bids us rejoice that we live in an age 
and country in which pardons are not sold, and the laws are not 
warrants, and in which talents and virtues are a protection to 
life, that neither a capricious king nor sanguinary judges can 
take away. 

Ralegh was the personal friend of many of the great men of 
his time, particularly of Edmund Spenser: that poet has pre- 
fixed an explanatory epistle to the Fairy Queen, addressed to 
him. If his genius did not give any extraordinary impulse to the 
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literary spirit of his age, he lived under the immediate influence 
of that spirit, and probably contributed in a considerable, if not 
in an eminent degree, to its power. The energy of his mind 
operated in other directions ; it was diffused through various 
modes of action, and was, therefore, less conspicuous in its ef- 
fects than the defined and magnificent results of more concen- 
trated efforts. But it can hardly be denied, that the man who 
commenced his active life in the service of religious truth ; who 
fought gloriously through a course of years in the cause of civil 
order and national freedom; who led the spirit of adventure 
from the east to the west; who augmented the wealth of the 
old world by the riches of the new; and who fixed his name 
among the mountains* and cities of a rising empire, not only de- 
served celebrity in his own age, but is entitled to be honoured as 
long as his name shall be preserved. 

Ralegh’s works are poetical, geographical, and historical : 
they are now little read, though a complete collection of them 
was made in 1748. They are distinguished for a pure English 
style, and are free from pedantry. Of his poetry, we annex a 
single specimen: it is not only a curiosity, but a beautiful com- 
mentary upon that eventful life, which has just been briefly 


related. 


‘ Goe, soul, the bodyes gueste, 
Upon a thankless arrante, 
Fear not to touch the beste, 
The truth shall be thy warrante, 
Goe, since I needs must die, 
And give them all the lye. 


Goe, tell the court it glowse, 
And shines like painted wood ; 
Goe, tell the church it showes 
What’s good, but does no good. 
If court and church replye, 
Give court and church the lye. 


Tell potentates, they live 
Actinge, but oh! their actions 
Not lov’d unless they give! 
Not strong, but by their factions. 
If potentates replye, 
Give potentates the lye. 


Tell me not of high condition, 
That rule affairs of state, 
There purpose is ambition, 
There practise only hate. 
And if they doe replye, 
Then give them all the lye. 


* Mount Raleigh, near Hudson’s Bay, and Raleigh, in North Carolina, 
called so in honour of Sir Walter. 
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Tell those that brave it moste 
They begge more by spendinge ; 
Who, in their greatest coste, 
Seek nothinge but commendinge. 
And if they make replye, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell zeal it lacks devotion ; 
Tell love it is but luste ; 
Tell time it is but motion ; 
Tell flesh it is but duste. 
And wish them to replye, 
For thou must give the lye. 


Tell age it daily wasteth ; 
Tell honour how it alters ; 
Tell beawty that it blasteth ; 
Tell favour that she falters. 
And as they doe replye, 
Give every one the lye. 


Tell wit how much it wrangles 
In fickle points of niceness ; 
Tell wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over-wiseness. 
And if they doe replye, 
Then give them both the lye. 


Tell physick of her boldness ; 
Tell skill it is pretension ; 
Tell charity of coldness ; 
Tell law it is contention. 
And if they yield replye, 
Then give them still the lye. 


Tell fortune of her blindness ; 
Tell nature of decay ; 
Tell friendship of unkindness ; 
Tell justice of delay. 
And if they doe replye, 
Then give them all the lye. 


Tell arts they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming ; 
Tell skollers they lack profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming. 
If artes and skollers replye, 
Give artes and skollers the lye. 


Tell faith it’s fled the cittye ; 
Tell how the country errethe ; 
Till manhood shakes of pytie ; 
Till virtue least preferreth. 
And if they do replye, 
Spare not to give the lye. 
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So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done blabbing ; 
Althoughe to give the lye 
Deserves no less than stabbing ; 
Yet stabb at thee who will, 
No stabb the soul can kill.’ 





ART. V.—A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE ROBERT R. 
LIVINGSTON, OF CLERMONT, N. Y. 


Robert R. Livingston was born in the city of New-York, on 
the second day of September, 1747. His father was among the 
distinguished men of his name, long a member of the legislature, 
from the county of Duchess, and a judge of the supreme court 
of the province. His mother was the daughter and heiress of 
Colonel Henry Beekman, and eminent alike for piety, benevo- 
lence, knowledge and good sense. ‘The advantages of a parent- 
age like this, will be readily appreciated ; they necessarily imply 
a careful and competent education, and the early and solid ac- 
quirements of Mr. Livingston, showed that the soil was not un- 
worthy of the culture. He took his first degree, in the College 
of New-York, in the year 1765, and soon after entered the office 
of the late William Smith, Esq. as a student of law. On the 
expiration of this engagement, he was called te the bar, and 
subsequently appointed to the recordership of the city of New- 
York—a judicial office, (then, as now,) both lucrative and ho- 
nourable. 

The time was however fast approaching, when to hold an ap- 
pointment under the royal authority, was a distinction more to 
be avoided than desired. The great question of the rights of 
the colonies now agitated the community, and in the province of 
New-York, divided it into parties, nearly equal in strength, and 
entirely so in devotion to the principles they respectively pro- 
fessed. Between these, Mr. Livingston did not balance—for 
in him the dictates of conscience were those also of patriotism : 
he took side promptly and decisively with his country, and was 


~ soon called to assert her rights, and expose her wrongs, on that 


_ great theatre of national discussion—ihe floor of Congress. 





_ Among pigmies, a man of moderate size will be regarded as a 


giant; but to have been distinguished among such intellectual 
oats, as Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Adams, Jay, Henry, 
Dickenson, R. H. Lee, and William Livingston, is the highest, as 
it certainly is the purest, eulogium that can be pronounced upon 
him. At that happy era of our history, nothing was achieved by 
surprise or intrigue ;--nothing was yielded to artificial charac- 
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ter or consideration ;—there were no successful combinations 
of little men, for selfish purposes ;—no sectional confederacies 
to magnify virtues and conceal defects ;—no ridiculous attempts 
to puff and swell the human figure out of all its natural shapes 
and dimensions. Every candidate was scrutinised and weighed 
in the balance of truth, and the value of each stamped on the 
public opinion of the day. 

How Mr. Livingston passed this trial, will be best gathered 
from the archives of Congress, which (besides noticing his agency 
in much business of an important but inferior character) asso- 
ciate him with Lee and Pendleton, in framing the Address to 
the Inhabitants of Great Britain; with Jefferson, Franklin and 
John Adams, in preparing the Declaration of Independence; and 
with Samuel Adams, Dickenson and M‘Kean, in digesting and 
presenting a form of National Government, subsequently adopt- 
ed, under the name of Articles of Confederation and Perpetual 
Union. What particular share Mr. Livingston had in the pro- 
ductions which followed we do not know, and therefore wil! 
not assert—but if these committees performed their task as 
others of a similar character have done, there is no reason to 
believe but that each member contributed something to the 
work. 

A multiplicity of counsel, so precious in legislative proceed- 
ings, is not found to be equally useful in executive business :— 
yet it was not till the year 1781, that Congress, becoming fully 
sensible of this great truth, and ‘ of the fluctuation, delay, and 
indecision which were the result of managing their business by 
committees,’’ proceeded to establish four Executive Depart- 
ments ; to the direction of one of which—that having cognizance 
of Foreign Affairs—Mr. Livingston was invited. 

On this new and important theatre he continued to act until 
the peace of 1783, and, it is to be presumed, with the decided 
approbation of the body that appointed him—for, on retiring 
from office, he received “the thanks of Congress,” and an 
“assurance of the high sense they entertained of the ability, 
zeal and fidelity, with which he had discharged the important 
trust reposed in him.” 

During the early part of the period of which we have been 
speaking, though principally, Mr. Livingston was not exclusive- 
ty, employed in national business. ‘The State to which he be- 
longed, notwithstanding the tardy and even equivocal steps 
which marked her early revolutionary movements, was among 
the first in the Union to act upon the declaration of Indepen- 
dence—by framing for herself a new form of government under 
it ; and to this end, she wisely called together the best and most 
enlightened heads of the community. In this respectable list 
we find the names of G. Clinton, Jay, Livingston, Yates, 
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Schuyler, G. Morris, and Scott. The product of their labours 
was honourable to themselves, felicitous to their constituents, 
and useful to the sister States, (who had yet the same ground 
to travel over;) and if time has discovered in it a few and 
small imperfections requiring modification or change, in what 
similar work of man may not the same degree of imperfections 
be discovered? Under this new constitution, Mr. Livingston 
7 was appointed Chancellor of the state—an office which he con- 
tinued to hold till the year 1801. 

It is generally known, that the policy adopted by Washington, 
during the war waged in Europe, (1794) was that of strict neu- 
' trality ; andthat Mr. G. Morris, our minister at the court of 
_ France, was recalled at the instance of the French government, 

on a suggestion, that his conduct, personal or official, or both, 

had not sufliciently conformed to this principle. A fact per- 
haps less known is, that Mr. Livingston was the person select- 
ed by Washington, to fill this difficult and delicate mission. 

From causes, however, with which we are unacquainted, he at 

that time declined the appointment ; but the offer being renew- 

ed in 1801 by Mr. Jefferson, it was then accepted; and he ac- 
_ cordingly, inthe autumn of thateyear, set out to execute his du- 
' ties at Paris. 

The relations between the United States and France, at this 
period, had taken a new extension and increased interest, from 
two causes: Ist, the continuance and accumulation of debts 
due on the part of France, to citizens of the United States, for 
_ spoliations committed on their commerce, during the war of the 
_ French revolution ;* and 2d, the acquisition, recently made, by 
_ France of the territory known by the name of Louisiana; and 
4 which necessarily brought that gigantic power into contact with 
_ us, on the whole of the long line of our western boundary. Mr. 

_ Livingston was therefore specially instructed to urge, by all 
_ proper arguments, the prompt liquidation and payment of the 
i debts aforesaid ; and to take early and effectual means to ascer- 
_ tain, whether the First Consul was disposed to sell, to the United 
_ States, such part of the newly acquired territory, as was sup- 
> posed to lie on the eastern side of the Mississippi rwer? He ac- 
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_  * These spoliations were committed under a decree of the French govern- 
ment, expressly violating her treaty engagements with the United States. 
_ Mr, Monroe (the successor of Mr. Morris) was instructed to demand a re- 

dress of the injury, but by some unaccountable perversion of intellect, was 
led to conclude— 


Ist. That it made no part of his duty to remonstrate against this system of 
French robbery. 


2d. That were it otherwise, it would be bad policy todo so: and 
3d. That the government and people of the United States would both 


most cheerfully submit to it, if, on experiment, the French found it either 
_ useful or conyenient ! 
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cordingly opened the negociation early in January, 1803, and 

ressed the cession on the part of France, by a number of in- 
femal) notes, written between that period and the 25th of Feb- 
ruary. Wishing, however, to approach his object more directly, 
and perhaps piqued at the delay put into the answers from the 
French Bureaus, he, on that day, took the hardy step of address- 
ing a letter to the First Consul directly—in which the cession 
of territory and the discharge of the debts, were zealously and 
ably recommended for notice and provision. The result, as 
respected the debts, was prompt and fortunate, and as regard- 
ed the other and greater object, scarcely less successful. On 
the — of March he was assured, that ‘the debts should be 
honourably settled and promptly paid,” and on the 5th of 
April, the Emperor announced to the council of state his 
determination,—“ to sell whatever of American territory he 
had obtained from Spain ;”—and his decision, that * the price 
should not be less than eighty millions of francs.” Seven days 
after this decision had been taken and communication made to 
the council of state, Mr. Monroe, who had been recently asso- 
ciated with Mr. Livingston in the negociation, arrived at Paris, 
and on the 30th of April, 1803, united with his colleague and 
the French plenipotentiary, in giving to these bases the form of 
a treaty.* 


* Missions, of plural form, have been occasionally great favourites with 
our government. In the fast negociation for peace, we had no fewer than 
five ministers at Ghent. The advantages by which this form is supposed to 
be recommended are: 

Ist. The increased chances it affords of the necessary qualifications. 

2d. The effect it has of deciding the credit of a successful and important 
negociation: and, 

3d. The means it furnishes of rewarding real friends—of securing or re- 
moving doubtful ones—of feeding the hungry, satisfying the curious, and 
silencing the noisy. 

The objections to it are fewer, but more weighty, and resolve themselves, 
principally, into the excitements and animosities, which never fail to arise 
between those who do more, and others who do less; and which even an 
equality of labour and capacity, tends rather to increase than diminish. 
Many examples from our own history might be quoted in illustration of this 
truth—but it would be going too far out of our way to notice any other than 
the mission mentioned in the text, and which was certainly no exception to 
the general remark. Mr. Monroe and his friends were not satisfied with 
the small share that circumstances had permitted him to take in a business 
so important, and so likely to make strong and favourable impressions on 
public opinion. Means were accordingly employed, (and some of them not 
of the most laudable character) to lessen Mr. Livingston’s credit in this 
transaction, and even to disseminate a belief, that, without the aid of Mr. 
Monroe, nothing either had been done, or could have been done. Of the 
extension and duration of this belief, we have a specimen as late as the year 
1816, in anaddress, if we do not mistake, of a Mayorand Aldermen of a 
western city, which ascribed to Mr. Monroe exclusively, all the benefits 
that either had resulted, or that would result to the union, from the treatv oi 
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Having thus executed the two important trusts committed to 
him, and having completed his third year in Europe, Mr. Living- 
ston now sought permission to return to the United States, and 
in the autumn of 1804, received notice of his virtual recali by 
the arrival of Gen. Armstrong, who had been appointed his 
successor. The season, however, not being favourable to a voy- 
age across the Atlantic, he gave the winter and part of the spring 
to a tour through Switzerland, Germany, and Italy; and in 
June, 1805, returned to his seat on the Hudson, “ loving and 
‘“‘ respecting,” as he often declared, “‘ his own country and its 
‘institutions better, exactly in proportion as he became more 
‘intimately acquainted with the character and condition of 
‘¢ others.”’ 

With this mission to France, terminated the political life of 
Mr. Livingston, but not that of his public usefulness. In mat- 
ters of taste, in the progress of the useful arts, in the improve- 
ment of the country, by roads, canals, planting, building, and 
agriculture, his mind was constantly and vigorously employed ; 
and to his suggestions or example much of the present honour- 
able impulse in these directions may be justly ascribed. On 
these important subjects, we more particularly quote the share 
he had in introducing among us the use of gypsum and clover; 
in making us acquainted with the Merino race of sheep; in in- 
structing us in the qualities of that race, and in the most ap- 
proved methods of managing it; and finally, in carrying into 
effect his own speculations and those of others, in relation to 
steam-boat navigation. 

It may perhaps be expected that, according to the decision of 
the schools, we should now proceed to note the “ parva si non 
sunt quotidie’’—those smaller circumstances, which take their 
importance only, or principally, from their daily occurrence; 
which form the bulk of every man’s history, and which are sup- 
posed better to characterise than any public acts his physical 
and moral temperament and constitution. Without waiting to 
contest the authority of the rule, or to show its great liability to 


4 abuses, it will be enough, on this head, to remark, that in Mr. 


Livingston’s domestic habits, we never have seen any thing 
peculiar to himself; unless we regard as such, an understanding 
never clouded—a temper never disturbed—and manners habi- 


4 tually respectful and polite. These, as may be readily conceiv- 


Paris of 1803. The dose was, however, too powerful for the patient, and 

1D a paroxysm of modesty and justice, he rebuked the adulation or the igno- 

rance of his addressers, by putting them in mind, that something was due to 

- venerable colleague. We have here seen that this something was every 
ng. 
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ed, could not fail to make him the delighi of his friends—the 
pride of his family, and the happiness of his dependants—grati- 
fications, however, which were fated soon to end. 

At the period to which we more particularly allude, Mr. 
Livingston had reached his sixty-seventh year. A constitution 
naturally robust, and always protected by temperance and ex- 
ercise, gave an assurance of long life. But how little are hu- 
man calculations to be depended on? Death was already at 
hand. An affection of the head, causing no great alarm, was 
soon followed by a succession of paralytic strokes, and, on the 
15th of February, 1813— 

‘ He gave his honours to the world again: 
His blessed part to heaven, and slept in peace.’ 





Art. Vi.—Report of the Navy Commissioners—in reply to the 


queries propounded by the Hon. P. P. Barbour, Chairman of 


the Naval Committee of the House of Representatives, on the 
24th of November, 1820, to the Secretary of the Navy. Dated, 
Navy Commissioners’ Office, Dec. 9, 1820. 


It is now generally conceded, throughout the United States, that 
a necessary instrument to work our way to power and eminence 
isa navy: and to place it upon the most eligible footing, has, 
for some time past, been a subject of serious concern. Among 
the improvements in this department, the institution of a board 
of Commissioners ranks pre-eminent: and we are surprised that 
so important a measure should not have been adopted until our 
navy had literally fought itself into consequence and favour. 

It requires but little reflection to be convinced how inade- 
quate a single individual must be to arrange all the concerns in- 
cident to a Navy Department ; much less can it be supposed that 
he can attend, as he ought, to the minutiz of business, so highly 
essential as well to the economical equipment as to the proper 
construction of our ships of war. Indeed, it never could have been 
imagined by the authors of our government that a single individual, 
assisted only by irresponsible clerks, or by agents, who being at a 
distance are equally without proper responsibility and supervi- 
sion, could beneficially attend to the various and important 
duties of the Navy Department. This subject has at length been 
arranged, as it ought long ago to have been, by placing the ge- 
neral conduct and control of the Navy, as a part of the civil ad- 
ministration of the government, under the direction of a respon- 
sible officer ; and committing the management of its details to a 
board of Commissioners, comprising men of character and per- 
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manent appointment in the service, and, consequently, of ex- 
perience and information in its concerns; and who are alike 
responsible with the head of the department.* One of the 
fruits of this improved organization is offered to us in the re- 

ort mentioned at the head of this article: in which, among 
other things, the best method of managing ship timber, with re- 


ference to its durability, is ably discussed. 


At this period, when ships of war are considered by all 
maritime nations so important a means of defence—when navi- 
gation is so widely extended, and the bounds of knowledge so 
wonderfully enlarged by the progress of science, it is somewhat 
extraordinary that the subject of the durability of timber should 
be so.little understood. We know what kind of trees afford 
the most lasting materials ; but it is yet problematical what is the 
best method of managing the timber they furnish, so as to give 
it the greatest degree of durability of which nature has made it 
susceptible. The most solid timber often, in a very short time, 
becomes decayed, and that which is open and porous some- 
times endures in a surprising degree: numberless instances of 
this fact have existed both in vessels of war and merchant ships: 
but the circumstances associated with such premature decay or 
unexpected durability are so imperfectly set forth, as to furnish 
no satisfactory solution of the phenomenon. We know what 
are the causes of corruption, and we are sure that the same 
causes uniformly produce the same effects upon vegetable sub- 


* We are much gratified to see an approach to the same improvement, 
in the military department of the government—as effected by the late 
change in the organization of the army. It is, in this case, much more sur- 
prising that the command of the army, involving duties purely professional, 
should so long have devolved upon the civil head of the department—leaving 
the general officers and Etat-Mdapor of the army, with no other employment 
than, as clerks in the several districts, to copy, to record, and to distribute, 
the rules and directions (sometimes of a subordinate agent) of the war of- 
fice. 

li is, now, to be presumed that the military chief, stationed at Washington, 
will have the management of the military departments of the army, with the 
assistance of the Staff officers appointed to each—the contracting and disburs- 
ing departments continuing under the immediate direction of the Secretary— 
who will hold communication with the others, but never issue an order to any 
portion of the army, except through the medium of the commanding Gene- 
ral. The ministerial duties of the Secretary, and his general arrangement 
for the service of the army, both external and internal, will thus be kept dis- 
tinct from the military execution and supervision of the service in detail.— 
There can be no advancement in the discipline of the army, and the exe- 
cution of its service must be unmilitary, irregular, and discordant, with- 
out the office of a permanent Commander, whose authority shall be care- 
fully supported by the government, and recognized by all who are subor- 
dinate in command. 
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stances; and yet the most skilful and enlightened men differ 
about the best modes of preparing timber for ship building. 
Some recommend particular periods for felling the trees, as 
connected with the season of the year, or the age of the 
moon: some season their timber under sheds, others in the 
open air: some cure it with artificial heat, kept up uniform- 
ly to a certain degree ‘of the thermometer: some saturate 
it with chemical mixtures: some char the wood by burning. and 
others again immerse it fora time in water, either salt or fresh, 
in order to expel the sap. This latter mode of treating timber 
has for some time past been more especially practised ; “and im- 
mersion in salt water, particularly, has hitherto been deemed, 
by experienced men, as salutary. The opinion of the Commis- 
sioners is decidedly opposed to this method of treating timber ; 
and the arguments for and against it are set forth with much abi- 
lity and precision. While, on the one hand, it is fully admitted 
that the sap juices exert a powerful and deleterious influence 
upon wood, and that their removal is essentially produced by 
immersion ; yet they observe— 

‘It is contended, on the other hand, that their expulsion may be 
produced by other and more advisable means; less sudden, but 
more salutary in their operation, and unattended with any of the ills 
arising from immersion ; that a succession of wet and dry devests the 
fibres of the wood of their natural tenacity, adhesiveness, and organi- 
zation, when exposed in the open air; the wet, swelling, and the dry 
separating, the soft fibres; that one of the tendencies of immersion is 
to render the wood porous, and subject it peculiarly to the action of 
the atmosphere ; that in this porous state timber, confined as it must 
be when brought into use, where there cannot be a free circulation of 
air, and where a greater or less degree of humidity must prevail, the 
interstices become filled with putrid, corroding matter, and decay 
ensues ; that timber exposed to intense frosts, after immersion, by 
which it becomes water soaked, or saturated with water, the pores of 
the wood become over distended, and in that state remaining fixed, 
the elastic adhesiveness of its fibres, and their power of contraction, 
are destroved ; that a firm, adhesive consolidated state of fibre is 
essential to great durability ; that this state never can be produced 
after the timber shall have been saturated with water, and its pores 
once. distended ; that, if the timber be not cut while in a vegetative 
state, and be kept under shelter, exposed neither to rain, to the heat 
of the sun, nor to piercing winds, yet having a free circulation of dry 
air, nature will expel the sap juices, without the aid of any artificial 
means. 

‘It is further contended, that timber of close texture, such as live 
oak, or the best white oak, when once saturated with water, cannot 
be dispossessed of its moisture, in any reasonable time: that, when 
‘put into a ship, it imparts to the surrounding atmosphere a degree of 
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humidity which damages the provisions and stores, and generates 
diseases among the crew; that timber, in a dry state, is not subject 
to the destructive effects of frost, one of the most insinuating and 
irresistible of all, operating on the texture of bodies.’ 


The report then proceeds to state, that— 

‘ With respect to other materials of wood, the result of the experi- 
ments made many years since, would seem to indicate the inefficacy 
of covering as a means of preservation. The white oak and pine, 
collected under the act of 1799, and placed under sheds, was in a 
few years found in such a state of decay as to be unfit for use. The 
Commissioners know but little of the history of the oak and pine col- 
lected at that period. Whether the trees had attained their full 
growth—whether they were not cut in a vegetative state—whether, 
when stowed, the timber was properly stuck, so as to admit a free 
circulation of air—whether the sheds were of a sufficient width and 
height to protect it against the sun, or sufhciently tight to secure it 
against rains and piercing winds—whether the timber had not been 
water soaked, prior to its being placed under sheds, are points upon 
which the Commissioners possess no positive information. Since, 
however, universal experience affirms the inefficacy of this method of 
preserving ship timber, the Commissioners are persuaded that these 
causes of decay must have existed in a greater or less degree ; and 
that the result of experiments so partial and unsatisfactory, should 
by no means deter us from adopting it as far as circumstances may 
render it expedient to do so.’ 


The insufliciency of immersion, or covering in the ordinary 
way, to preserve timber from rot, having thus been stated, the 
Commissioners then propose, asa substitute, 

‘ That the whole frame should be put together, and planked, bolt- 
ed and stayed, so firmly that no piece could spring out of its place or 
shape, and covered so effectyally as to be protected from the sun, 


moisture, and high piercing winds, yet to admit a free circulation of 


pure dry air’ 

In favour of which mode of managing ship timber, they state, 
that— 

‘ Many instances might be added of the great durability of ships 
thus built and preserved: one, if not more, occurred at Venice. A 
ship built there remained on the stocks, under cover, for sixty years, 
when, on being examined, no mark of decay could be discovered in 
her timbers ; they were somewhat shrunk, which was ascribed, no doubt 
justly, to their having been put in the ship in an unseasoned state. 
Escalier observes, *‘ we perceive that wood used on land, kept dry 
and under shelter, will preserve itself for ages.” Thus preserved, 
the wood acquires a close texture, a hard consolidated fibre, which 
prevents its imbibing moisture, and enables it to resist all the de- 
structive eflects thence arising.’ 


We readily acknowledge, that as far as they go, there is much 
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ood sense and sound reasoning in the above extracts from the 
report: but before entering fully upon the subject, we cannot 
omit to remark, that for every vessel thus built under cover, 
possessing superior qualities of durability, hundreds may 
be adduced im favour of such as are built in the open air; and it 
is questionable, as this system has been practised for some time 
past both in Europe and in this country, whether it does not 
furnish as many instances of preniature decay, as of superior 
durability. The circumstance stated by Escalier, admits of no 
dispute ; but its application, as well as that of the instance 
of the Venetian ship, only extends to vessels upon the stocks 
and in ordinary, since the moment they are at sea, new circum- 
stances and combinations take place which must produce new 
consequences. From the best consideration which we have 
been able to give the subject, we cannot discover, that the 
plan proposed i in this report amounts to any thing more in effect 
than an entire rejection of all the methods heretofore practised 
for the preservation of ship timber, except such as were in use 
centuries ago; and, in fact, notwithstanding the change of cir- 
cumstances, it leaves us without any more knowledge than was 
possessed upon the subject in the time of Vitruvius. That a 
number of errors have “existed in regard to the management 
of timber to prevent decay, and that a vast many of the 
schemes which have been proposed have proved visionary and 
chimerical, there cannot be a doubt; but it does appear to us 
that there are principles emanating from the present enlight- 
ened state of human knowledge, which, if properly applied, 
must be attended with salutary results; and until experience 
shall clearly prove them to be founded in error, it is the 
part of wisdom to attribute their want of efficacy rather to 
an ——* application of them, than to any radical defects 


In reasoning ‘upon the causes of durability and of decay i in 
ship timbe r—there are some facts, which, if properiy appre- 
ciated, will, we think, assist us to form an opinion whether 
there be not some mode of preparation which shall prolong 
its existence. We know that live oak is more durable than 
hemlock : and as the fibre of all wood is substantially composed 
of the same ingredients, and as it 1s known that neither of these 
possesses any peculiar oil or acid which can resist the effects 
of corrupting causes or can promote decay ; it follows, there- 
fore, that the strongly marked character of durability, in live 
oak or locust, is to be attributed entirely to the closeness of 
their textures, or, in other words, to their being more solid and 
compact than other timber. ‘This being granted, it also follows 
that, to render live oak or locust as durable as possible, it should 
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be so managed that it shall acquire the greatest degree of com- 
pactness or solidity of which it is susceptible. 

There is another point, to which the ingenuity of man has been 
more particularly directed,—viz: that as corruption is produced 
by the combined agency of heat, air, or moisture, if one or all! of 
these be excluded by artificial means, the subject will be ren- 
dered more lasting :—thus wood, when immersed in water, will 
endure for centuries, because air is excluded ;—when placed in 
dry houses, also, because moisture is excluded ;—or, when kept 
in an atmosphere below thirty-two degrees of Fahrenheit, be- 
cause that deleterious heat is excluded ;—thus resisting the 
effects of the other two agents, which in each of those cases 
are left to exert their influence freely. Having thus stated 
the form in which we think this subject should be consider- 
ed, and the particular points to which our inquiry ought to be 
directed, we will now offer a few remarks upon, 

ist. The best mode of increasing the solidity of timber: 

2d. The best method of seasoning ship timber, and of ex- 
cluding from it, or preventing the deleterious effects of, either 
heat, air, or moisture, by artificial means. 

And in the course of these remarks we shall take occasion to 
comment upon the usual mode of seasoning timber, the object 
of which is simply to expel the sap juices. 

It appears to us that the experiments of Buffon are conclu- 
sive, in regard to the best mode of increasing the solidity of 
timber; which is to detach the bark from the tree, while standing, 
(this being the most readily effected in the spring, when the sap 
flows actively,) and sufferit to remain in that situation for one, two, 
three, or four years. Buffon found, from a number of experi- 
ments accurately made, that timber, thus treated, invariably pos- 
sessed more strength and solidity than any that was differently 
treated ; and particularly, he ascertained that the sap wood of 
a tree, deprived of its bark and left standing for four years, pos- 
sessed more strength or solidity, than the heart of a tree felled 
and seasoned in the usual way. ‘The rationale of this pheno- 
menon apparently is, that the sap flows through the pores or 
vessels of the wood to the leaves—whence, after undergoin 
some preparation, it is transmitted between the bark and the 
wood, and there becoming indurated, it produces annual concen- 
tric layers or circles. These circles, or layers, possess dif- 
ferent degrees of solidity, diminishing from the center to the 
circumference ; the outer circle being always the most open 
and porous. The sap being thus transmitted through the 
cells or pores of these layers with different degrees of activity, 
increasing from the centre to the periphery—it follows that the 
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interior layers of the wood are annually acquiring more and 
more solidity, by assimilating to themselves the sap in its ascent, 
and a portion of which is indurated. Thus the sap, which by 
the ordinary method of seasoning timber it 1s intended to expel, 
is in this manner, for a certain period, filling up the pores of the 
wood, until its functions completely cease. 

There is an evil, to which timber is much exposed in the pro- 
gress of seasoning, to wit, that of rifting or cracking, caused by 
the sudden contraction of the exterior surfaces of the wood which 
have first parted with their moisture. It will readily be per- 
ceived that, as the timber when used is placed upright, each of 
these cracks or rifts becomes a channel to convey water into 
the very body of the wood. ‘This very serious inconvenience 
is only to be obviated, if at all, by a gradual and uniformly ac- 
celerated desiccation, which we think is in a great degree 
effected by this mode of drying timber; for as the func- 
tions continue gradually to diminish until the tree expires, the 
sap juices are withdrawn from the interior to the exterior of the 
tree, and either evaporated, or exhausted in the formation of 
buds. 

The usual mode of treating timber appears to us to be very 
imperfect. ‘The tree is cut down in the autumn, or beginning of 
winter, under the idea of its containing at that time less sap than at 
any other season of the year ; it is then hewn and housed under 
sheds open all round to admit a free passage of the air: both of 
these procedings are founded in error. ‘The pores of the wood 
contain nearly as much sap in the early part of winter, as at 
any other season of the year. For as the sap which produces 
the leaves and buds in the spring cannot have been transmitted 
from the roots that season; the supply must be derived from 
the cells of the wood, which are a kind of storehouse of sap 
to furnish a stimulus for the latent energies of the spring shoots, 
and which, from the physiology of vegetables, as well as the 
erdinary operations of nature, are first brought into action by 
the returning heat of summer. The roots are muchlater in being 
acted upon by this heat, and therefore do not acquire sap until 
some time after the buds of spring have put forth. It is rea- 
sonable therefore to infer, that the pores of the wood are most 
clear of moisture at some moment after the first budding and 
before the full development of the leaves, and that the tree 
should then be cut down. The cold, or frost of winter, is 
also an important agent in hardening the soft portion of 
wood formed in the previous summer ; a circumstance which 
is not sufficiently estimated in the preparation of timber. 
We think, therefore, that the tree should be felled in 
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the spring, and left, with its leaves and branches undisturbed, 
until the spring following, before it is trimmed for use. In order 
to avoid as much as possible rifts or cracks in timber, it is neces- 
sary that it should be seasoned gradually, and that the process 
of drying should, as far as it may, not be interrupted or too ra- 
pidly accelerated by the alternations of heat and cold, dry and 
wet: this can alone be accomplished by placing the timber in 
close buildings, into which air may be admitted or excluded at 
pleasure. Still experience has shown us, that this treatment is 
not sufficient to prevent those openings in the wood which 
admit water. 

The subject of seasoning timber, or expelling the internal 
causes of decay, which generally produce what is called dry-rot, 
was first treated of by Vitruvius, who wrote in the reign of 
Augustus Cesar: and it is truly remarkable, that the learning and 
experience of eighteen centuries should have added so little to 
the stock of information which the world then possessed upon 
this important subject Ware, who wrote about the year 1767, 
remarks, that ‘ There are many rules laid down respecting the 
‘ felling, management, and seasoning of timber; and they are re- 
‘peated through all the works of those who have written upon 
‘the subject. The English reader will smile to hear that they 
‘are all extracted from the Roman oracle, Vitruvius; but when 
‘he sees how little the moderns have been able to add, he will 
‘ be pleased to find those rules are confirmed by the experience of 
‘so many centuries.’ Vitruvius’ method is then stated to be the 
felling the tree in winter, and on the decrease of the moon— 
the timber to be laid up ina dry airy place, where the rain and 
sun do not come. Evelyn, who wrote in 1662, says, ‘ Lay up 
‘your timber very dry in an airy place, yet out of the wind or 
‘sun, and not standing upright, but lying along, one piece upon 
‘another, interposing some short blocks between them, to pre- 
‘serve them from a certain mouldiness which they usually con- 
‘tract while they sweat, and which frequently produces a kind 
‘ of fungus, especially if there be any sappy parts remaining.’ The 
injury arising to timber from splitting, which is almost always 
produced by this mode of seasoning timber, was early noticed : 
hence Evelyn observes: ‘Some there are yet who keep their 
‘timber as moist as they can, by submerging it in water, which 
‘ they let it imbibe to hinder the cleaving; and this is good in fir, 
‘both for the better stripping and seasoning ; yea, and not only 
‘in fir but in other timber.’ And again, ‘ Elm, felled ever so 
‘ green for sudden use, if plunged four or five days in water, (es- 
* pecially salt water,) obtains an admirable seasoning, and may 
‘immediately be used. | the oftener insist on this water season- 
‘ing, not only as a remedy against the worm, but for its efficacy 


‘against warping and distortions of timber, whether used within 
Vor. III, 11 . 
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‘ or exposed to the air.’ Pursuing the same subject, he remarks 
again, ‘ Timber which is cleft is nothing so obnoxious to rift 
‘and cleave as what is hewn; nor what Is squared as what is 
‘round: and, therefore, where use is to be made of huge and 
‘ massy columns, Iet them be bored through from end to end; it is 
‘ an excellent preservative against splitting, and not unphilosophi- 
‘cal.’ ‘TheVenetians (saysWare) sink their oak two or three years 
‘under water before they use it, and no method better prevents 
‘its splitting.’ And again, * Jt 1s found that split pieces are not 
‘ so apt to crack as the entire ones ; and even that which is only 
‘squared escapes better than such as are left round.’ 

We have been thus full in our extracts from these authors, im 
order to show the coincidence of opinion and of practice, im 
seasoning timber, from the earliest periods to this time. Not- 
withstanding the increased interest of the subject, produced by 
the wendertal extension of ship building both for merchants’ 
and government’s service, our knowledge of this matter remains 
ope? much the same as it did eighteen hundred vears ago :-— 

or if the report of our Commissioners be properly considered, 
it recommends nothing more than was then taught, and what 
seems never to have beendoubted—that is, to protect the timber 
while seasoning from the weather, or, in other words, to frame 
the ship under cover, and let 1t so remain until wanted for use. 

The English nation, from whom we inherit so many valuable 
institutions, and from whom, above all others, we should have 
expected something progressive and satisfactory upon a 
subject in which both their pride and their safety are so inti- 
mately concerned, have made no improvements in the art of pre- 
serving timber from decay: and, indeed, it would seem from 
the following observations in one of their periodical journals, 
(the retail stores of their greatest learning,) that they had lost, or 
at least neglected to make use of, the little valuable information 
upon this subject, which their ancestors had bequeathed to them. 
The writer, in commenting upon the observation of Mr. Pering 
that the duration of a modern built fleet of government ships 


_may be himitted to eight years, remarks :— 


* This is indeed a gloomy prospect, but is it a faithful representa- 
tion of the fact? We are inclined to think it is not. and we shall 
come nearer the truth in stating, that except in some particular cases, 
the period of ten years may be assigned to ships of war, built in mer- 
chants’ yards, and fifteen to those built in the king’s yards, and that 
twelve and a half may safely be taken as the average duration of a 
fleet of modern built ships Even this is sufficiently discouraging, 
when compared with the duration of ships in earlier periods of our 
naval history. The Royal William, for instance, a first rate, was 
built at Portsmouth, in 1719, was among the first ships sent to the re- 
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tief of Gibraltar, in 1782, and at the age of near a century bears the 
flag of the port admiral at Spithead. The Queen Charlotte, a first 
rate, was launched at Deptford in 1810, sent round to Plymouth un- 
der jury-masts in 1811, found too rotten to be sea-worthy, and is now 
undergoing repairs which we imagine will cost at least £220,000. 
These, we admit, are extreme cases of durability and decay : but we 
could easily furnish a hundred instances of the superior quality of 
ships built in former days to those built in our own time. The 
‘Sovereign of the Seas,’ afterwards named the Royal Sovereign, 
was built at Woolwich, in 1637, and stood forty-seven years’ service. 
The Barfleur, built at Chatham, in 1768, is still a good ship, and 
now under repair for further service. ‘The Montague was launched 
at Chatham, in 1779 ; after undergoing several repairs, she now car- 
ries the flag of Admiral Dixon, at Rio de Janeiro ; whilst the Ocean, 
the Foudroyant, the St. Domingo the Rodney, the Ajax, the Albion, 
and many others, were falling to pieces within five years after launch- 
ing, and some of them in less than three.’ 

If this be a true picture of the state of the navy of England, 
we think her considerably bebind the other natioas of the world 
in one of the most important branches of ship building, to wit, 
the durability of the materials : for we feel confident that there 
is no nation, the Turks probably excepted, who can exhibit a 
parallel case to this. Weare not as yet old enough, as a naval 
nation, to enable us to estimate with precision what term of 
duration belongs te our ships of war; but we have sufficient 
information upon the subject to justify us in stating that 
their term ef duration will equal, if not exceed, twenty 
years. It would have been not a little satisfactory to learn, 
what were the peculiar circumstances under which those 
vessels were built, that have proved so creditable to the former, 
and so discreditable to the present race of Britons: but, in 
truth, England, strange as it may appear, has systematized no 
plan by which experience can furnish any lessons of wisdom 
upon this subject ; and the whole amount of their intelligence 
seems to be derived from tradition, or general report and opi- 
nion, rather than from any connected series of records and ob- 
servations. Hence the relation between eause and effect, which 
can only be made manifest by observing, link by link, the chain 
of connection, rests entirely upon conjecture. 

Some attempts have keen made, however, to arrive at a bet- 
ter state of things ; which, feeble as they are, deserve our no- 
tice. ln the year 1691, Dr. Plott read before the Philosophical 
Society of London, a paper, in which he recommends the prac- 
tice of barking the tree intended for ship timber, in the spring, 
and suffering it to remain standing for two or three years ; obser- 
ving, that if thus treated, the sappy parts become as firm and 
durable as the heart: and as an evidence of the efficacy of this 
mode of managing timber, he states, that the “ Sovereign of the 
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Seas,”’ after 47 years’ service, was then a sound ship, and that 
the antient timber remaining in her was so hard that it was no 
easy matter to drive a nail into it. In the year 1738, Buffon 
read before the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris, a paper 
containing the results of many years’ experiments, which fully 
oteaned the hypothesis of Dr. Plott. In 1787, the Navy 
Board of England caused some trees to be stripped of their 
bark, after the manner before recommended ; and directed the 
Hawke sloop of war to be built in 1793, one half with this tim- 
ber, and the other with timber obtained in the usual way. Itis 
said that the experiment did not result favourably to the tim- 
ber which was barked; for, this vessel having been broken up 
ten years after she was built, no visible difference could be ob- 
served in the timber, all of which, it is stated, was found to be 
equally decayed. No experiment seems afterwards to have 
been tried, at least as far as we are informed; and indeed such 
has been the peculiar situation of England, since that period, 
that her necessities did not allow, it would seem, either time, 
opportunity, or materials for experiment—her immediate safe- 
ty, until recently, having been the chief object of her concern. 

Admitting that the instance of the Hawke sloop of war is 
against our hypothesis, yet we should have been much better 
satisfied to be made acquainted with all the circumstances having 
a bearing upon the question; such as whether she was faithfully 
and carefully built; upon what service she was occupied ; 
whether employed ina hot or cold climate; and whether her 
commander was a neat, or a slovenly and careless man. We 
should have been glad to know, how many, and what timbers of 
each kind were destroyed, and to what extent. Each of these 
considerations enters materially into the subject; and without 
them we cannot form a proper conception of its true state. 
Meagre as the information is, however, we think it makes 
against us—and must, for want of more light upon the subject, 
oppese to it the opinion of enlightened men. Dr. Plott is very 
positive in his assertion of the efficacy of this mode of prepar- 
ing timber, mentioning, as an instance, the “ Sovereign of the 


‘Seas ;”’ and Buffon, ina series of experiments, has fully proved that 


timber thus treated acquires additional solidity, firmness, and 
strength. The French nation have. fora long time past, enter- 
tained the opinion that stripping the bark from the tree, while 
standing, contributed to its durability ; and we are not aware of 
their having, in practice, been disappointed in the expectations 
they had formed of its efficacy. Upon every principle, there- 
fore, of estimating testimony, we must consider our case fully 
made out ; and until farther experiment, judiciously conducted, 
shall disprove our positions, we shall hold the plan proposed by 
us, as highly conducive to the durability of ship timber. 
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We come now to the second branch of inquiry, viz. what is 
the best method of seasoning ship timber—and of excluding from 
it, or preventing the deleterious effects of, heat, air, and mois- 
ture, by artificial means. ' 

It would appear from the experiments of Buffon, that a stick 
of timber, when first cut, contained one third part moisture or 
sap, and two thirds solid substance ; and that a stick of oak, eight 
inches square, dried 15 percent. in one month, 25 per cent. ina 
year, and 33 1-3d per cent. in ten years. It is reasonable to 
infer, therefore, that double that time, at least, will be required 
to desiccate, or entirely season navy timber—which varies in its 
dimensions from twelve to twenty-eight inches. 

From these facts, it is fair to conclude, that it is seldom, if 
ever, that timber made use of in constructing ships is thoroughly 
seasoned, and that for the most part, 15 per cent. of the wood 
is sap Or moisture. There is another circumstance incident to 
the drying of timber in the usual mode, before alluded to, and 
which is a permanent injury to it; we mean the warps or cracks, 
each of which, when the timber is set upright, becomes a chan- 
nel to convey water into the interior of the stick, from 
which it is seldom if ever dislodged, until it has performed its 
work of corruption. At best therefore, the ordinary practice 
of seasoning timber is very imperfect, and the inconveniences, 
which have for centuries past been experienced in consequence, 
enjoin a better method. What that better method is, must 
be now, in a great degree, hypothetical ; but we are far from 
willing to admit that human invention has been exhausted upon 
the subject, and that we have reached as great attainments in 
the management of timber, to encrease its durability, as the 
perishable nature of the substance will allow. The instances 
which have existed, of vessels remaining sound for fifty and even 
eighty years, is sufficient evidence of the great ability of wood 
to resist the causes of decay ; and until it shall be proved that the 
circumstances which operated in these cases were peculiar 
and exclusive, we must conclude that our vessels are suscepti- 
ble of being made to endure to a much greater age, than that 
to which they now usually attain. 

Without further preface, then, we state it as our opinion—that 
a saturated solution of common salt, (or muriate of soda,) isa 
menstruum with which, if timber be properly prepared, its du- 
rability will be greatly increased beyond what it can be by any 
other mode of prep:ration. Its effect upon timber is, to expel 
the sap, or to neutralize it—to fill up the pores of the wood—to 
keep the timber always moist—to resist corruption, by its anti- 
putrescent and cooling properties—to prevent the timber from 
rifting or warping—to protect it from the effects of the alterna- 
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tions of wet and dry, and of heat and frost. It is also speedy 
in its operation, and economical in its ase. 

If these be the effects of saturating timber with marine salt, 
then the evils which are set forth in the report of the Commis- 
sioners, as consequent upon immersion, are in this manner com- 
pletely obviated. But to render this branch of the subject more 
intelligible, it will be necessary to consider it somewhat more 
at large. 

The subtle and insinuating nature of water is well understood, 
and is thus described and fully admitted in the report :-— 


‘ Water, being more fluid in its natural state than air, and the 
most penetrative of all bodies, excepting fire, finds its way through 
smaller pores, enters the timber, and neutralizes, dissolves, and dis- 
places their sap juices, more speedily and effectually than can be 
done by any other advisable process.’ 


The neutralizing influence of salt upon the sap of wood is al- 
luded to by Buffon, in the following observation,—which is well 
worthy of being extracted also, as it exhihits the different effects 
upon wood produced by fresh and salt water. 

‘ J’ai observé (says he) dans le cours de cette expérience que le 
bois devient plus glissant et plus huileux dans l’eau douce que dans 
Peau salée ; l'eau douce devient aussi plus noire. II se forme dans 
Veau salée de petits cristaux qui s’attachent au bois sur la surface 
superieure, c’est a dire, sur la surface que est la plus voisine de |’air, 
Je n’ai jamais vue de cristaux sur le surface inférieure. On voit par 
cette expérience que le bois tire l’eau douce, en plus grande quantité 
que l’eau salée.’ 

We do not think that there can be any material difference in 
the activity with which fresh or salt water infuses itself into the 
pores of wood ; and therefore if the object be simply to remove 
the sap from its cellular situation, either may be made use of to 
advantage : but the consequences which attend the infusion of 
these substances are widely different. 

The effect of the preparation of timber witha saline fluid, is 
te close the cells or pores against the admission of air, and by the 
cooling and antriputrescent qualities of salt, to prevent the in- 
fluence of the causes of decay. There are many other fluid 
substances which may be infused into the vessels ef wood ; but 
they are often attended with deleterious effects. Common way 
ter, as before observed, although it will expel the sap which per- 
haps is more injurious than itself, yet, in the course of evapora- 
tion, admits heat and air, which acting upon the moisture 
produce decay. Oleaginous substances are very subtle and 
insinuating, but they become rancid and acrid ; in which state 
they must exert a very pernicious influence upon the fibre of the 
wood: This fact has been satisfactorily exhibited in our whale 
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ships. Among whalemen, the impression once existed, that 
oil had a salutary influence in preserving wood from rot, and 
the experiment of saturating the timbers of their ships with oi! 
was tried; but it proved the reverse of what was expected, 
and such a mode of treatment is now thought injurious. But 
the effect of salt is very different. The water may evaporate, 
but it leaves the salt behind, in the pores of the wood, where 
it ever must remain, resisting the influence of corruptive 
causes. There is hardly a substance in nature more anti- 
putrescent than marine salt, and we are quite unable to conceive 
why its application to wood should not be attended with the same 
salutary effects as its application to animal bodies. It is not the 
fibre of these substances that is acted upon by the salt, but the 
acrid and fermentative juices which they contain and which tend 
to decompose and destroy the fibre by engendering putridity. 
Salt, too, preserves the timber always damp or moist, and thus 
prevents the action of the air. It attracts, with rapidity, mois- 
ture from the atmosphere, and parts from it with ditliculty ; and 
when wood is once saturated with a solution of salt, and enclos- 
ed, as in ships, it never parts with its moisture,—or if it does, it 
is only from the external surfaces. By this process, also, are the 
pores or cells of the wood kept closed against the admission of 
the air. 

This preparation of timber likewise prevents the injurious ef- 
fects produced by the alternations of wet and dry, heat and cold; 
and particularly rifting and warping. By the alternate action of 
moisture and heat upon the wood, the tenacity of the fibre be- 
comes impaired, if not destroyed ; the wet dissolving, and the 
heat and air evaporating those ingredients which give the wood 
a solid and compact fibre, and from which its strength is mainly 
derived ; and the expansion and contraction, the freezing and 
thawing, alternately, separate the fibres from each other. The 
cause of thecracking of timber, in the process of seasoning, is not 
fully understood ; but as it is a consequence of the drying, we 
believe that it arises from the unequal contractions produced 
by the external surfaces first parting with their moisture, 
while the interior of the timber has not experienced the influ- 
ence of the heat and air, and of course does not so soon shrink 
or contract. Whether this be the modus operandi or not, is a 
matter of but littke moment, since we know that it is produced 
by the process of drying. Now, the effect of saturating timber 
with salt is simply to withdraw from it the sap juices, and to sub- 
stitute in their place another substance, the influence of which 
as salutary. The cooling property of salt is well known, as it 
is often made use of to produce artificial cold. Sir Charles 
Blayden, in his experiments upon freezing mixtures, found that 
water containing twenty-five per cent. of common salt freezes 
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at the temperature of 4 degrees of Fahrenheit ; and that the dis- 
position of the liquid to remain fluid was in proportion to the 
quantity of salt. But a saturated solution, contains 33 1-3 per 
cent. of salt; a mixture that will bear a degree of cold below 0, 
to which the timber in vessels can seldom if ever be subjected. 

The same principle prevents the effects of heat as well as of 
cold. and thus the temperature of the timber is preserved more 
uniform, than it possibly can be by any other treatment. The 
changes, also, of the atmosphere, are not suddenly but gradually 
experienced; thus the timber is shielded from the eaprices of the 
weather. [tis well known that salt imbibes from the atmosphere 
moisture, and that it parts from it with difficulty ; hence timber, 
when once saturated with a solution of salt, will always remain 
moist and damp ; a fact which experience has fully confirmed : 
It is this circumstance that prevents the contraction and dilatation, 
the warping and cracking, which have heretofore been described 
as so prejudicial to timber. In fine, all the inequalities of the 
natural elements, which produce consequences so injurious. are 
tempered, if not obviated, by the salt; and this substance, after 
having removed the internal causes of decay, shields the timber 
from the approach or the influence of those causes which may 
be denominated external. 

The efficacy of salting timber to increase its durability has 
been fully established by experience--for vessels in the merchant 
service have repeatedly been found to endure longer, in con- 
sequence of the practice of salting the timber. This. practice 
has been nothing more than filling the intervals between the 
timbers with salt: But this process is not sufficient for 
navy timber, both because of its greater size, and because 
the timbers of ships of war are placed much nearer each 
other than those of merchant vessels. Immersion, therefore, in 
a solution of salt, for navy timber, seems to be requisite, that it 
may be properly saturated. 

We are not aware of any inconvenience that has been 
experienced in merchant vessels which have been salted— 
their goods are delivered in as perfect order as those freight- 


. ed by other vessels—and their crews appear to be equally 


healthy, though frequently confined on board of such vessels 
for one or two years at a time. We are not aware of any 
circumstance peculiar to ships of war, which should place 
them upon a different footing in this respect from merchant ves- 
sels ; and we cannot doubt of the propriety of putting in exe- 
cution the plan we have proposed. The subject, however, so 
far as regards ships of war, is perhaps one of theory alone ; and 
therefore ought to be tried by a set of experiments discreetly 
conducted: to institute which, it is to be hoped our govern- 
ment will soon adopt some efficient measures. 
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Being fully of opinion that the most efficacious mode of 
preserving ship-timber from decay is by immersing it for a time 
in a saturated solution of marine salt ;—the next question is, 
how is this to be effected ? and what are the expenses attending 
it? We know of no better mode, than that of building a number 
of vats in the different yards, to contain the several pieces of 
timber of the same description. When timber is, therefore, re- 
ceived at the navy yards, it should immediately be selected out 
as it may be wanted for line of battle ships, or those of infe- 
rior grade ; and should then be hewn and worked to answer the 
situation it is intended to occupy in the ship: after which it 
should be carefully placed in the vats, appropriated to specific 
pieces, and completely immersed in a saturated solution of ma- 
rine salt. In yards where the ordinary ebbing and flowing of 
the tide is eight feet or more, there is no difficulty in so ar- 
ranging these vats, by gates and sluices, as to admit water and 
draw it off at pleasure ; but at the ports southward of New- 
York, it may be necessary to effect one of these operations by 
pumps. The timber being hewn and dressed, nothing more 
will be requisite, when wanted for use, than to raise it to its 
place in the vessel. It can readily be imagined how rapidly a 
vessel may be framed, when the timber is thus prepared. When 
the vessel is framed and planked, the interstices between the 
timbers should also be filled in with salt, so that the timbers may 
be constantly imbibing it. The manual labour, required in this 
process, cannot be more than what is required to stow away the 
timber under sheds ; and very little more, if a good system be 
pursued, than putting up the frame, as recommended by the 
Commissioners. 

We have neither time nor opportunity to enter into a minute 
calculation of the expenses required for this mode of managing 
timber; but we feel confident that the construction of vats to 
contain the materials for a ship of war, cannot be of equal ex- 
pense to that which is necessary to place the frame under co- 
ver: the additional expense, if any, will then consist in the 
salt necessary to saturate those materials—the amount of which, 
when the duties are deducted, must be so inconsiderable as to 
have no material influence upon the question. 

In enumerating the various advantages attendant upon the 
plan suggested by the Commissioners, the report states, that 


‘It is the most economical as well as most effectual mode for the 
preservation of ship timber, that can in our opinion be devised. The 
covering or housing should be first made, and the ship should be built 
under this covering. A very great and decided advantage thence 
results, as respects workmanship, as well as materials. The artificers 
can always make a full day’s work at any season, and can perform 
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more work in the same time, than they can do when exposed to the 
weather.’ 


To the former part of this remark, our observations have 
particularly been applied ; and it will be for experiment to prove, 
whether the plan we have suggested of salting the timber, to 
increase its durability, be not the most effectual method of pre- 
serving timber, or a preferable mode to that recommended by 
the Commissioners. We will remark, however, that if the re- 
quisitions of the law be such that vessels must be annually con- 
structed, and if the circumstances of the country be such as not 
to require their immediate service, we doubt not of the proprie- 
ty of covering or housing them while on the stocks—there to 
remain until wanted on their proper element. Notwithstand- 
ing this treatment, we think the timbers ought still to be salted. 
But what more can any nation require, than a quantity of suita- 
ble materials properly worked to their moulds and deposited at 
the different naval depots, there to remain seasoning, or improv- 
ing*in point of durability and of course in value, against the time 
that their service shall be demanded; and with which vessels may 
be rapidly put in frame and prepared for sea. 

The latter part of the remark just quoted, is not so clear—to 
wit: that the artificers can do more work. An experiment of 
building merchant vessels in a house was made, a number of 
years ago, by an enterprising ship carpenter of our city: Now 
if it had been found that labour was saved in this way, it is pro- 
bable that others would have imitated the example, but no such 
thing has taken place ; it yet remainsa solitary instance, though 
built more than fifteen years ago. Indeed many intelligent ship- 
wrights think that the reverse is the fact; contending that the 
open air is alone the place where work can be done to advan- 
tage-—that the full light of the day is necessary to the workmen— 
that those who work in houses cannot commence so early in the 
morning, nor continue so late in the afternoon—that, although 
in wet and rainy weather the men are not compelled to aban- 
don their work, yet, in such cases, it is often times so dark 
within these houses, that the work is overlooked or slighted— 
and that in wet weather their time is not lost, for there is al- 
ways employment for the men to prepare the materials for their 
places. ‘We think there is much force in these arguments, and 
are inclined to believe that the advantage of building under 
cover willnot, to say the least, be so great as is anticipated in 
the report. 
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Art. VII.—Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice ; a Tragedy, in five 
acts. By Lord Byron. 


@, The Prophecy of Dante; a Poem. By Lord Byron. 
3, Letter to **** ******, on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’ Strictures 


on the Life and Writings of Pope. By the Right Hon. Lord 


Byron. 


Arter having been long announced and eagerly expected, the 
tragedy of Lord Byron has at length appeared. Rumours of 
two cantos of Don Juan, a poem on Parga, and an Italian tra- 
gedy, have been alternately spread ; and have certainly succeed- 
ed in keeping the noble author and his intended work in the 
mind of the reading public. 

Marino Faliero, doge of Venice, an aged gentleman, was 
married to a youthful wife, whose fame was slandered by Mi- 
chael Steno, a Patrician; the particulars of which we do not 
learn in the play, the doge having silenced his nephew, when 
he, like a straight forward person, was about to readit. The 
offender being sentenced by ‘the forty’ to one month’s arrest, 
the lenient penalty is considered by the doge an added insult ; 
and while he is venting his anger in loud words, Israel Ber- 
tuccio, the patron of a galley, is announced, and after some he- 
sitation admitted. The doge of Venice listens to the confes- 
sion, or rather confidential communication of this traitor, as he 
acknowled; ges himself—promises to meet his accomplices, and 

when he eee join them, pledges himself to aid in assassinating 
all the nobility (except himself,) and to destroy the government 
of which he is the chief. He does not, howev: er, make this de- 
termination without much doubt, and more conversation ; and 
even when he is resolved, his words savour so much of repent- 
ance that Bertuccio’s mistrustfulness might be pardoned. But the 
doge proceeds to assure him, that in expressing these horrors, 
aud repeating the many ties which bind him tohis intended victims, 
he very naturally becomes more hardened in his resolution. As 
honest Bertucciois satisfied with this logic, it would be unbecoming 
in us not to acquiesce. In the interval between his interview 
with the conspirator and the meeting of the band, the doge has 
a long and fatherly conversation with his wife, in which he 
civilly monopolizes the privilege of her sex, that of talkin 
all the while. In this scene, the doge, with the forgetfulness of 
seventy, repeats to his consort many circumstances which she 
must have known before, but which, for the sake of the reader, 
(pit and boxes not being intended,) she kindly received as rare 
news, and dutifully listens to her husband’s praises of his own 
magnanimity. Taking leave of the duchess, the doge proceeds 
to the church appointed by Bertuccio. Here, in the middle of 
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the night, he makes a long speech, and calls upon the spirits of 
his ancestors to appear as witnesses of his pure motives. His 
ancestors, however, do not obey the summons; and he is joined 
by Bertuccio, with whom he goes to meet the conspirators, who 
are nota liitle flurried by his appearance. ‘Then enters Lord 
Lioni, just returned from a revel, who leans from the window, 
talks about the stars, and remarks that the moon-light sea is 
more silent than the noisy feast he has left; and at length pre- 


_ pares for sleep. when Bertram, one of the conspirators, and fos- 


ter brother to Lioni, enters. and discovers all. In consequence 
of Bertram’s treachery, the doge is interrupted in the midst of a 
long soliloquy, by an uncivil sort of a person, called Signor of 
the Night, (Qu. a watchman,) who arrests him for high treason. 
The signal for tolling St. Mark’s bell is given too late, the con- 
spirators are secured, and Falicro is condemned to die. His 
duchess is admitted to the presence of the Giunto, where 
she says much, but to no purpose ; and after an hour’s converse 
with her, the doge is lead to death, while his wife, of course, falls 
into a swoon. ‘The doge dies, but as he dies he talks: though 
his guards assure him that nobody can hear him but the council 
of ten, he delivers a speech to time and eternity, of three pages 
in length, which he closes with the oft repeated direction of 
Sir Thomas More to his executioner, * Strike but once.” 

The truth seems to be. that Lord Byron cannot write good 
tragedies: there are, doubtless, some fine passages in Faliero, 
but it is not fine passages alone that make a good tragedy. 

‘© °Tis not enough, when swarming faults are writ, 
That here and there are scattered sparks of wit. ” 

A regular plot, diversity of character, and skilful grouping, 

are required of a dramatic writer, even though he shelter him- 
self under the plea that his play is not intended for representa- 
tion ; this plea, though backed by the Lord Chancellor’s injunc- 
tion, has not saved Faliero from’ the disgrace of a representa- 
tion in England. We say disgrace, because, as the author must 
have foreseen, it did not succeed. Indeed, this tragedy does not 
awaken a single feeling in the breast of the reader, but regret 
that the author should have permitted its publication. Mr. 
Hazlitt, a gentleman who has given lectures at the Surrey In- 
stitution, and who occasionally contributes to the Edinburgh 
Review, has said that Moore should not have published Lalla 
Rookh—not even for three thousand pounds. Without pretend- 
ing to measure fame by the calculations of the leger, we think 
that thrice that sum should have been refused for Marino Fa- 
liero. The plot has neither interest nor novelty—the characters 
are few, feeble, and artificial. The furious and wordy rage of 
an old man; the cold and common place character of his wife ; 
the conspirators, like all the traitors who have plotted in tale 
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or tragedy ; the younger Faliero, who, with his uncle, says more 
than he does; a dissipated patrician ; the council of ten, with 
Benintende the chief: these furnish the characters. Nor is there 
any peculiar beauty in the style, or force in the sentiments, to 
compensate for the inanity of the dramatis persone. 

Some fine thoughts on Venice, which the author has express- 
ed in felicitous rhyme, he has transferred into blank verse, and 
interpolated, at length, in this tragedy ; and here they stand, inap- 
propiate, with all their merit. The following passage is plea- 
sing from its pensive tone, though it has scarce dignity enough 
for the doge of Venice. It reminds us of some fine lines by 
the same pen, which begin, ‘* No more—no more—Oh! never 
more my heart.” 


‘ Doge. I will be what I should be, or be nothing ; 
But never more—oh! never, never more, 

O’er the few days or hours which yet await 

The blighted old age of Faliero, shall 

Sweet quiet shed her sunset ! Never more 

Those summer shadows rising from the past 
Of a not ill-spent nor inglorious life, 
Meliowing the last bours as the night approaches, 
Shall sooth me to my moment of long rest. 
I had but little more to ask, or hope, 
Save the regards due to the blood and sweat, 
And the soul’s labour through which | had toil’d 
To make my country honour’d. As her servant— 
Her servant, though her chief—I would have gone 
Down to my fathers with a name serene 


And pure as theirs ; but this has been denied me— 
Would | had died at Zara!’ 


This expression is also happy : 


‘ Joy’s recollection is no longer joy, 
While sorrow’s memory is a sorrow still.’ 


We dislike that microscopic criticism which searches for mi- 
nute errors, and magnifies slight blemishes ; but a writer like 
Lord Byron should not shrink from such an examination ; and 
it may not be amiss to select one page of his tragedy, and as- 
sume the labour which ought to have been the author’s. We 
open at random. ‘The doge is lulling his rage, by planning 
schemes of revenge ; when Bertuccio is announced. 


‘ Doge. Sir, you may advance—what would you ? 
Israel Bertuccio. Redress. 
Doge. Of whom ? 
Israel Bertuccto. Of God and of the Doge. 
Doge. Alas! my friend, you seek it of the twain 
Of least respect and interest in Venice. 
You must address the council. 
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Israel Bertuccio. ’T were in vain ; 
For he who injured me is one of them. 
Doge. ‘There’s blood upon thy face—how came it there ? 
levee! Bertuccio. ’T is mine, and not the first I’ve shed for Venice, 
But the first shed by a Venetian hand ; 
A noble smote me. 
Doge. Doth he live ? 
Israel Bertuccio. Not long— 
But for the hope I had and have, that you 
My prince, yourself a soldier, will redress 
Him, whom the laws of discipline and Venice 
Permit not to protect himself; if not— 


I say no more. 
Doge. But something you would do— 


Is it not so ? 

Israel Bertuccio. | am a man, my lord. 

Doge. Why, so is he who smote you. 

Israel Bertuccio. He is called so ; 
Nay, more, a noble one—at least, in Venice : 
But since he hath forgotten that I am one, 

And treats me like a brute, the brute may turn— 
*Tis said the worm will.’ 

The remark, that God and the Doge have least respect in 
Venice, is so hackneyed, indeed worn out, that we are surprised 
the author should have given it a place. When the doge says 
‘‘there’s blood upon thy face,” we hoped to hear Bertuccio 
follow up the quotation with, ‘ ’tis Banquo’s then.” Setting 
aside any thought of plagiarism, (for it is no sin to steal from 
Shakspeare,) the expression is not good ; it does not sound w ell 
from Macbeth—it is ludicrous from Faliero. The question 
** Doth he live ?”’ is very well: Bertuccio’s answer is too smart ; 
and this attempt at the laconic and pithy is the greatest fault of 
the piece. Bertuccio’s half uttered threats sound like empty 
bravado: as to his allusion respecting the turning of the vors 
when trodden on, why ‘the proverb is somewhat musty.’ In 
the progress of the conversation, the doge discovers that Ber- 
tuccio has served under his command, and instantly dubs him 
“ comrade.”’ After all this, the doge suddenly asks, “ Are you 
much hurt??? to which his comrade replies, very much in the 
style of a foolish game for misses called ‘ conversation cards,’ 
“ Irreparably—in my self esteem.” This is certainly very gen- 
teel, lady-like, kind of writing. Lord Byron has lessened the 
dignity of his work, by the introduction of sentiments noble in 
themselves, but rendered trite by frequent repetition: Such as, 
Cesar’s wife must not even be suspected,—the reply of the 
doge to the person who accused him of trembling, ‘tis with 
age then,’’—and the allusion to the last of the Romans. The 
prophecy of the doge, before his execution, is the most ener- 
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etic passage in the work: but after allowing that it has many 
isolated beauties, we must pronounce Marino Falieroa failure. It 
wants interest, vigour, and matter, as a tragedy; grace, tenderness, 
and polish, as a poem: and it does not surprise us, that the au- 
thor of Faliero should underrate the merits of Shakspeare. 
Lord Byron does not possess sufficient knowledge of human 
character, or the power of delineating its nicely varied shades, 
ever to obtain dramatic fame. If, indeed, to paint deep love in 
man, enduring affection in woman—to exhibit the transports of 
revenge, the agonies of grief, or the bitterness of hate, be merit, 
that merit is all Lord Byron’s—but it 1s all. ‘Thank hea- 
ven, there are feelings less fierce, but as deep as_ those 
he loves to revel in: men are not all revengeful, all hating. 
Even in the heart where these passions dwell, there are better 
emotions, different hopes and fears, other joys and pains. And 
it is in portraying the clashing of these varied feelings, the 
struggle of opposing passions, the hesitation between vice 
and virtue—and the worst sometimes hesitate—that the skill of 
an author consists. ‘To compare our modern dramatic writers 
with Shakspeare, is exposing them to a severe ordeal; and 
they shrink from the test. The German critic, Schlegel, has 
finely observed, (we quote from memory.) that the ancient drama 
resembles sculpture, bold and impressive, but cold in its majes- 
ty,and only an outline—the modern, he compares to painting, less 
solemn and stately, but richer in detail, with the aid of colouring. 
If we may extend the simile, we would say, that our modern 


plays are to those of Shakspeare, what an etched landscape is to 


the finished work of a great master. The characters in Lord 
Byron’s works are gloomy personages, whom he furnishes with 
one or two thumping vices, relieved perhaps by a little virtue, 
and then sends them wandering through the world, behavin 

very much in the spirit of the homely saw, “I care for nobody, 
nobody cares,’? &c. His poems are all deficient in interest 
of plot: it is in the happiness of his verse, and his expression 
of deep passion, that his chief excellence consists. He seldom 
condescends to notice the pure and mild enjoyments of our na- 
ture ; his spirit seems unhealthy, and his views of life are feverish 
and diseased. We recollect but two pleasing pictures of affec- 
tion in his works; the angelic endearments of Medora, the 


sweetest of his heroines, and the playful, innocent caresses of 
Zulieka, in the Bride of Abydos. 


_ Since the appearance of Marino Faliero; Lord Byron has pub- 
lished a new poem, called the Prophecy of Dante. The author 
remarks in the preface, that it was suggested to him, that having 
composed something on the subject of Tasso’s confinement, he 
should do the same on Dante’s exile. He also observes— 
‘“ The measure adopted is the terza rima of Dante, which I am 
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not aware to have seen hitherto tried in our language, except it 
may be by Mr. Hayley, of whose translation I never saw but one 
extract, quoted in the notes of Caliph Vathek: so that—if I do 
not err—this poem may be considered a metrical experiment.” 

The measure is certainly singular, though constructed with 
Lord Byron’s usual skill. But the continuation of the sense 
through so many lines, where often there is not a single friendly 
comma to rest upon, produces perplexity, and often obscures the 
author’s meaning. Many of the passages we were obliged to 
read more than once, before we could enter into their beauty, 
or, indeed, comprehend their meaning. We shall best explain 
ourselves by quoting one of the verses which struck us as pos- 


sessing this objection. 


‘ The Spirit of the fervent days of Old, 

When words were things that came to pass, and thought 
Flash’d o’er the future, bidding men behold 

Their children’s children’s doom already brought 
Forth from the abyss of time which is to be, 

The chaos of events, where lie half-wrought 
Shapes that must undergo mortality ; 

What the great Seers of Israel wore within. 
That spirit was on them, and is on me, 

And if, Cassandra-like, amidst the din 
Of conflict none will hear, or hearing heed 

This voice from out the Wilderness, the sin 
Be theirs, and my own feelings be my meed, 

The only guerdon I have ever known.’ 


In the preface, the author requests “ the reader to suppose 
that Dante addresses him in the interval betweeu the conclu- 
sion of the Divina Commedia and his death, and shortly before 
the latter event, foretelling the fortunes of Italy in general in the 
ensuing centuries.””> The unmerited sufferings of Dante must 
always excite commisseration, though they have not the poetic 
beauty which surrounds the cell of Tasso. Dante, as Lord 
Byron makes him say, “ had stung the faction which he strove 
to quell;’’ but the enemies of the unoffending Tasso had not 
even resistance to their cruelty to adduce against him. 


‘ But this meek man, who with a lover's eye 
Will look on earth and heaven, and who will deign 


To embalm with his celestial flattery 
As poor a thing as e’er was spawn’d to reign, 
What will he do to merit such a doom ? 
Perhaps he’ll /ove,—and is not love in vain 
Torture enough without a living tomb ” 


The distresses of the Tuscan bard were of a sterner and 
more general nature. He laments the injustice of his country, 
while he trembles to behold (as he is supposed to do) the mis- 


fortunes which await her. 
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‘Yes! thou, so beautiful, shalt feel the sword, 
Thou, Italy! so fair that Paradise, 
Revived in thee, blooms forth to man restored : 
Ah! must the sons of Adam lose it twice ? 
Thou, Italy ! whose ever golden fields, 
Plough’d by the sunbeams solely, would suffice 
For the world’s granary ; thou, whose sky heaven gilds 
With brighter stars, and robes with deeper blue ; 
Thou, in whose pleasant places Summer builds 
Her palace, in whose cradle Empire grew, 
And form’d the Eternal City’s ornaments 
From spoils of kings whom freemen overthrew ; 
Birthplace of heroes, sanctuary of saints, 
Where earthly first, then heavenly glory made 
Her home ; thou, all which fondest fancy paints, 
And finds her prior vision but portray’d 
In feeble colours, when the eye—from the Alp 
Of horrid snow, and rock, and shaggy shade 
Of desert-loving pine, whose emerald scalp 
Nods to the storm—dilates and dotes o’er thee, 
And wistfully implores, as ’twere, for help 
To see thy sunny fields, my Italy. 
Nearer and nearer yet, and dearer still 
The more approach’d, and dearest were they free, 
Thou—Thou must wither to each tyrant’s will.’ 


Here we recognise the genius of Lord Byron ; which seems to 
have frowned on his Faliero. This poem partakes of that gloom 
which pervades all the author’s writings. Even when he would 
be gay, there is bitterness and irony in his mirth; and his laugh is 
not that of joy. Does he write lines for a drinking cup, they must 
be inscribed on a human scull, and their tenor such as to expel 
every thought of pleasure from the mind. He has, however, 
given Dante a stern but solemn sadness, which assimilates with 
his character. ‘There is censure, discontent, and hopelessness, 
in his expressions, but no sneering, no cold-heartedness—it is 
the just complaint of an injured and a sublime mind. We in- 
stantly perceive that he who wrote those melancholy lines, “ I 
have not loved the world, nor the world me: We part fair foes,” 
is the author of the following gloomy but beautiful lines: 

‘To die 

Is nothing ; but to wither thus—to tame 
My mind down from its own infinity— 

To live in narrow ways with little men, 

A common sight to every common eye, 

A wanderer, while even wolves can find a den, 

Ripp’d from all kindred, from all home, all things: 
That make communion sweet, and soften pain— 

To feel me in the solitude of kings 


Without the power that makes them bear 2 crown— 
Vor. II. 13 
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To envy every dove his nest and wings 
Which waft him where the Appenniné looks down 
On Arno, till he perches, it may be, 
Within my all inexorable town, 
Where yet my boys are, and that fatal she 
Their mother, the cold partner who hath brought 
Destruction for a dowry—this to see 
And feel, and know without repair, hath taught 
A bitter lesson ; but it leaves me free : 
I have not vilely found. nor basely sought, 
They made an Exile—not a slave of me.’ 


The character of Ariosto is given with the spirit and grace of 
Ariosto himself: next to it, in mournful contrast, is that of him 
‘S who of a sadder tenderer mood shall pour his soul out o’er Je- 
rusalem.” There are many false and feeble rhymes in the po- 
em; and the allusion to a solemn speech of the Saviour’s, shows 
want of taste as well as want of reverence: while with a free 
hand the author has mutilated one of the finest passages in the 
New Testament, he has degraded it also. It is to these lines 


that we allude: 


‘Oh Florence! Florence! unto me thou wast 

Like that Jerusalem, which the Almighty He 

Wept over. ‘* But thou would’st not ;’’ as the bird 
Gathers its young, I would have gathered thee 
Beneath a parent’s pinion.’ 


This poem will doubtless add much to Lord Byron’s fame.— 
It has this merit, not common to all his Lordship’s productions, 
that while we express, we are not obliged to qualify, our admira- 
tion, and it has no need of a defender. 

We are glad that Lord Byron has published a work which is 
not offensive in its language or principles, not only for the in- 
creased pleasure the perusal affords, but that we are wearied 
of the immoderate and never ceasing abuse which has been and 
is now lavished upon his last work, Don Juan. We think it 
necessary to premise, on the very threshold of this dangerous 
subject, that we do not mean to defend the poem; we will 


' scarcely trust ourselves to praise the poetry ; indeed, we know 


not but we may be condemned for having read its proscribed 
pages. Don Juan iscertainly a free speaking, free thinking, 
uncharitable, contemptuous, sardonic, sort of a poem. But it 
is not the first, nor the worst, work of that description which has 
been published, nor, we fear, will it be the last. Lord Byron 
says, In a publication which we shall notice ; 


‘ The truth is, that in these days the grand ‘‘ primum mobile’ of 
England is cant; cant political, cant poetical, cant religious, cant 
moral ; but always cant, multiplied through all the varieties of life. 
It is the fashion, and while it lasts will be too powerful for those who 
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can only exist by taking the tone of the time. I say cant, because it 
isa thing of words, without the smallest influence upon human actions ; 
the English being no wiser, no better, and much poorer, and more 
divided amongst themselves, as well as far less moral, than they were 
before the prevalence of this verbal decorum.’ 


There has been much of this cant used in the vehement 
tirades which have been poured out upon this poem: Nor are 
they politic. When we read Don Juan, it was, we trust, with 
proper feelings of regret and indignation at such an instance of 
misplaced talent ; but when we heard it denounced “ as infernal 
in wickedness,” and called by the hardest names, we felt in- 
clined to dispute the justice of such immoderate blame. We 
would not recommend it for general perusal, nor put it into the 
hands of our wives and daughters. But we would not trust to 
the purity of that mind which could even receive a stain from 
the grossness of the poem. A modest woman would leave it a 
modest woman still; from that which is broadly bad, she would 
shrink uninjured, and that which is covertly so, she would or 
should not comprehend. Many of the first novels of the day con- 
tain scenes more dangerous, though less plain and apparent, than 
those found in Don Juan; and we have heard more immoral senti- 
ments clothed in Moore’s sugared words, (that high priest of 
indelicacy,) from innocent lips, while mothers and daughters 
listened to the strain, than any that pollute Lord Byron’s work. 
We hope to be understood as not defending the poem from cen- 
sure, but as blaming that excessive, canting invective, which 
seems as much employed in venting ill nature, as virtuous an- 
ger: such critics might fairly provoke the question addressed 
to Malvolio—“ Because thou art virtuous, shall there be no 
cakes and ale?” We earnestly desire, however, that the pro- 
mise of the two future cantos may never be fulfilled ; or if ful- 
a that they may be made an expiation for the errors of the 

rst. 

We have now to consider the prose publication of our author. 
The character of the notes to his different poems, which are some- 
times acute and forcible, often flippant and familiar, will apply 
to his letter on Mr. Bowles’ strictures on Pope. The interest 
of this controversy has not probably reached this country : it is 
however known that the reverend Mr. Bowles has given a new 
edition of Pope’s works, accompanied by a life of the poet. In 
this work, he has not only detracted from the poetical merits of 
Pope—upon which subject, as a tolerable poet himself, he had 
a right to express his opinion—but has been severe upon Pope’s 
private character. In the course of the dispute, occasioned by 
these remarks, Mr. Bowles had the temerity to allude, we be- 
lieve appeal, to Lord Byron. He should have remembered the 
English Bards and Scotch Reviewers, and paused before he 
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roused the slumbering-—serpent, or ]ion—which shall we say ? 
But it seems he did remember it, and to his cost. He com- 
plains that Lord Byron had misquoted some lines from his poem, 
and then ridiculed them. After some contemptuous, good- 
humoured talk about Mr. Bowles, Lord Byron says :— 


‘ The fact was, that although I had certainly before read “‘ the Spi- 
rit of Discovery,’’ | took the quotation from the review. But the mis- 
take was mine, and not the review’s, which quoted the passage cor- 
rectly enough, | believe. 1! blundered—God knows how—into attri- 
buting the tremors of the lovers to the ‘* Woods of Madeira,’’ by 
which they were surrounded And I hereby do fully and freely de- 
clare and asseverate, that the Woods did not tremble to a kiss, and 
that the lovers did. I quote from memory— 

A kiss 

Stole on the listening silence, Sc. &c. 

They [the lovers] trembled, even as if the power, &c. 
And if I had been aware that this declaration would have been in the 
smallest degree satisfactory to Mr. Bowles, I should not have waited 
nine years to make it, notwithstanding that ** English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers’’ had been suppressed some time previously to my 
meeting him at Mr. Rogers’s.’ 


Commend us to such apologists as my Lord Byron. Why, 
the apology is the harder to be swallowed of the two; (not un- 
like Mr. Kean’s address to the people of Boston, which was a 
sensible letter, although it was no apology.) From Mr. Bowles, 
he goes to Mr. Bowles’ opinions, and shows no mercy to his 
‘invariable principle of poetry.’? Although we like as little as 
Lord Byron, that eternal babbling of green fields, which is now 
the fashion, we think his lordship ascribes too much merit to 
what he terms the “ poetry of art.”?> We do not know how 
he defines poetry ; and he may retort Dr. Johnson’s sneer upon 
us, that * though he has furnished us an argument, he cannot 
give us an understanding.” We might answer, however, that 
he has not given us a clear argument. He applies the word 

‘ poetry’ vaguely, and allows it too much latitude. He describes, 
in animated language, a storm at sea, and justly observes that 


‘the distress and danger of the numerous vessels, was more 


poetical “ than the mere broad brawling shipless sea and the sul- 
len winds could have possibly been without them :” and after- 
wards remarks, ‘“ What makes a regimentof soldiers a more noble 
object of view than the same mass of mob? Their arms, their 
dresses, their banners, and the art and artificial symmetry of 
their position andmovements.” Now the term poetical, whenap- 
plied to a ship ak with a furious tempest in an angry sea, 
and to a regiment of soldiers, is certainly used in two different 
senses. If, however, by the expression “noble object,” his 
lordship does not mean ‘ poetical,’ the case does rot apply to his 
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urpose. Thus he says, “‘ What makes the poetry, in the image 
of the ‘ marble waste of Tadmor,’ or Grainge:’s Ode to Solitude, 
so much admired by Dr. Johnson? Is it the ‘marble’ or the 
‘ waste,’ the artificial or the natural object? The ‘ waste’ is 
like all other wastes, but the ‘marble’ of Palmyra makes the 
poetry of the passage, as of the place.” ‘Co our minds it is 
neither the waste nor the marble which constitutes the poetry of 
the place or passage. ‘The waste without the marble would bea 
dreary desert, and the marble would lose its interest in being 
removed. It is in the name of the place, Palmyra, that the poetic 
charm resides which consecrates the marble and the waste 
around it; and the recollection of its ancient grandeur, the 
melancholy contrast it now affords, would inspire a poet with an 
eloquence, no mere arrangement of marble or work of art could 
give. ‘But (continues Lord Byron) am I to be told that the 
‘nature’ of Attica would be more poetical, without the ‘ art’ of 
the Acropolis? of the temple of Theseus? and of the still all 
Greek and glorious monuments of her exquisitely artificial ge- 
nius ?”? Certainly not: nor need we tell his lordship that half 
the interest these edifices create is precisely because they are 
“ still all Greek,” and if removed to London, though they might 
preserve their artificial beauty, they would, in losing their situa- 
tion, lose their sublimity. Lord Byron cites another instance : 


‘Turn Westminster Abbey, or St. Paul’s, into a powder magazine, 
their poetry, as objects, remains the same ; the Parthenon was aciu- 
ally converted into one by the Turks, during Morosini’s Venetian 
siege, and part of it destroyed in consequence. Cromwell’s dra- 
goons stalled their steeds in Worcester cathedral ; was it less poeti- 
cal as an object than before ?” 


We certainly agree that Westminster Abbey, converted into a 
powder magazine, would not lose its poetical beauty ; indeed, 
the interest would rather be heightened, by the contrast between 
former grandeur and present degradation. But is Lord Byron 
prepared to say, that if Westminster Abbey had always been a 
powder magazine it would strike us so impressively as it now 
does, being the receptacle of the mighty dead, rich in its solemn 
and ancient glories ? We would admire the architecture, reve- 
rence its antiquity ; but these alone do not constitute the poetry 
of an object. When Lord Byron first entered the Parthenon, 
was he first struck by its architectural beauty? Did not its 
moral beauty occupy his mind, in exclusion of its artificial per- 
fection? When he beheld Athens fallen and silent, but her 
ancient splendour haunting the very ruins—when his eyes rested 
on these ruins, was he marking their proportions, or determining 
the order of their architecture ? Was it artificial beauty which 
inspired these lines, or would their author have felt the same 
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inspiration could he have beheld the identical ruins in Picca« 
Ay dilly ? 
at ‘ And yet how lovely in thine age of woe, 
ba | Land of lost gods and godlike men! art thou! 
e Thy vales of ever-green, thy hills of snow 
i Proclaim thee Nature’s varied favourite now. 
t Thy fanes, thy temples to thy surface bow, 
Commingling slowly with heroic earth, 
Broke with the share of every rustic plough: 
So perish monuments of mortal birth, 
| So perish all in turn, save well recorded worth :’ 


Canto 2d, LXXVII. 


‘ Where’er we tread ’tis haunted holy ground, 

| No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould ! 

But one vast realm of wonder spreads around, 
a And all the Muse’s tales seem truly told. 

4 Till the sense aches with gazing to behold 
ml The scenes our earliest dreams have dwelt upon : 
ah Each hill and dale, each deepening glen and wold | 
ne Defies the power which crush’d thy temples gone : : 

A Age shakes Athena’s tower, but spares grey Marathon.’—LX¥XX. 








q 
i 
i | Lord Byron gives an example, after the manner of Longinus, ~~ 
ine by his own description of the superiority of artificial over natu-  _~ 
‘ } ral objects. 
a ‘Instead of the clash of helmets, and the rushing of chariots, and 
et i the whizzing of spears, and the glancing of swords, and the cleaving 
ie Os of shields, and the piercing of breast-plates, why not represent the 
pit Greeks and Trojans like two savage tribes, tugging, and tearing, and 
+ ay kicking, and biting, and gnashing, foaming, grinning, and gouging, in 
See all the poetry of martial nature, unincumbered with gross, prosaic, 
at artificial arms, an equal superfluity to the natural warrior, and his 
4 1t natural poet. Is there any thing unpoetical in Ulysses striking the 
Att horses of Rhesus with his bow, (having forgotten his thong,) or would 
ae Mr. Bowles have had him kick them with his foot, or smack them 
4+ with his hand, as being more unsophisticated ? ‘ 





ah : This is certainly very forcible, clever writing, and, according 
a to Lord Byron’s application of the word poetic, it may be to 
J 
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F i, the purpose : we must, however, postpone the further conside- 
4 ration of this subject tu a future number, while we proceed to 
. i notice Lord Byron’s opinions of the genius of Pope. : 
ir In his zeal to defend the poet from the injustice of Mr. Bowles, | 

4) Lord Byron has overstepped the line of moderation; as he says | 
it of the Quarterly Review, “they might have praised Milman 
q without abusing me,” so he might have commended Pope with- 

out detracting from the merits of Shakspeare or Milton. 














| if ‘I shall not presume to say that Pope is as high a poet as Shaks- 
| 
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peare and Milton, though his enemy, Warton, places him immediate- 
ly under them. I would no more say this than I would assert in the 
mosque (once Saint Sophia’s) that Socrates was a greater man than 
Mahomet.’ 


This, we presume, in plain language, means that Pope may be 
ranked with either of these great bards. Granting to Pope all 
the merits which his defender claims for him, can they be com- 

ared to the unfading glories that adorn the name of Shakspeare ? 
{s the author of Hamlet and of Lear to be named with one, who 
with all his faultless melody seldom rose to originality? But 
Lord Byron goes still farther. 


‘If any great national or natural convulsion could or should over- 
whelm your country in such sort, as to sweep Great Britain from the 
kingdoms of the earth, and leave only that, after all, the most living 
of human things, a dead language, to be studied and read, and imita- 
ted by the wise of future and far generations, upon foreign shores ; 
if your literature should become the learning of mankind, devested 
of party cabals, temporary fashions, and national pride and prejudice ; 
an Englishman, anxious that the posterity of strangers should know 
that there had been such a thing as a British Epic and Tragedy, 
might wish for the preservation of Shakspeare and Milton; but the 
surviving world would snatch Pope from the wreck, and let the rest 
sink with the people. He is the moral poet of all civilization; and 
as such, let us hope that he will one day be the national poet of man- 
kind.’ 

We hope our readers will agree with us that Shakspeare would 
not be too dearly purchased, even at the sacrifice of ten such 
poets as Pope. We think that Lord Byron’s hope, that Pope 
will one day be the national poet of mankind, is not likely to be 

ratified. Pope does not come home to men’s bosoms—* he 
plays round the head, but comes not to the heart.”” The only 
poet, who merits the appellation of ‘ poet of mankind,” 
possessed a very different genius from that of Pope. A poet 
who is quoted alike to illustrate sublimity, and the virtue of a 
razor strop—who gives profound lessons on human nature, and 
teaches how to choose eggs—whose words adorn a lottery sign, 
or proclaim the healing virtues of a quack medicine—who has 
moral maxims for the grave, and hints of pleasure for the gay— 
we need not say that we allude to Horace. ‘To return to Pope. 
‘“‘He is the only poet who never shocks.’”’> We presume his 
lordship alludes to his versification—the Eloise being as licen- 
tiousas any thing that Lord Byron has everwrittenhimself, which 
1s saying a great deal, without canting either. Lord Byron goes 
on to enumerate the excellencies of Pope: “ pastoral, passion, 
mock-heroic, translation, satire, ethics—all excellent, and often 
perfect.” We shall only say of his pastorals, that if he had 
never written any thing else, we should not now be canvassing 
his merits. Passion he has never reached, except it be that of 
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the vilest, most degrading nature, in his Eloise; we know of no 
other production where he is even animated. Pathetic he never 
is, though he is often angry. The elegy on an unfortunate 
young lady is pensive, delicate, and harmonious ; but it has no 
pathos. His mock-heroic deserves all the praise even Lord 
Byron can give it: and his translation, though not perfect, is 
excellent. In satire, he ranks below Juvenal, Horace, and, in 
his own country, Dryden: and to this moment it is a matter of 
doubt, whether his vaunted system of ethics was his own, or ga- 
thered from the lips of Bolingbroke. 

From vindicating the genius, Lord Byron turns to defend the 
character of his favorite poet; and he does defend him with an 
honourable zeal. But whatever Mr. Bowles may have as- 
serted against Pope, there can be no excuse for Lord Byron’s 
wanton attack upon Cowper: we do not allude to his remarks on 
the poetical fame of Cowper, but to those on his private life. 
Surely, if there be any thing sacred—if there be a subject from 
which sneering malice would turn, which even hatred would res- 

ect—it is the aberrations of a powerful mind. Though Cowper’s 
piety bordered on superstition, and his melancholy was tinctured 
with madness—are these themes for ridicule or blame? In all 
Bowles’ “ Strictures”’ there is not so unfeeling a remark, as this of 
Byron’s. Pope and Cowper are both dead; but they were not 
both unhappy. ‘The one descended to the grave, rich in fame, 
in friends, and fortune. ‘The other had to contend witha scan- 
ty fortune, the frowns of the world. and worse than all, that 
worst visitation of God—the struggles of a troubled and bewil- 
dered mind. Better, far better to jeer at the illustrious dead, 
than to scorn the ruins of what once was noble, or sneer over 


its degradation. 


‘ But there is something a little more serious in Mr. Bowles’ de- 
claration, that he ‘* would have spoken” of his ‘* noble generosity to 
the outcast, Richard Savage,”’ and other instances of a compassionate 
and generous heart, ‘‘had they occurred to his recollection when he 
wrote.’ What! is it come to this? Does Mr. Bowles sit down to 
write a minute and laboured life and edition of a great poet? Does 
he anatomize his character, moral and poetical? Does he present 
us with his faults and with his foibles? Does he sneer at his feelings, 
and doubt of his sincerity ?. Does he unfold his vanity and duplicity ? 
and then omit the good qualities which might, in part, have ** cover- 
ed this multitude of sins?’ and then plead that ‘* they did not occur 
to his recollection?’ Is this the frame of mind and of memory with 
which the illustrious dead are to be approached? If Mr. Bowles, 
who must have had access to all the means of refreshing his memory, 
did not recollect these facts, he is unfit for his task; but if he did 
recollect, and omit them, I know not what he is fit for—but I know 


what would be fit for him.’ 


Lord Byron’s reception of the censure of critics is very 
amusing, and reminds us of the old joke of the eels, who did not 
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mind being flayed because they were used to it: if indeeda 
quarterly impaling for three years could diminish a poet’s irrita- 
bility, the noble author has been fairly subjected to the experiment. 


‘IT have been reviewed in the Quarterly almost as often as Mr. 
Bowles, and have had as pleasant things said, and some as unpleasant, 
as could well be pronounced In the review of * ‘Ihe Fall of Jeru- 
salem’’ it is stated, that { have devoted ‘‘ my powers, &c. to the worst 

arts of Manicheism,”’ which being interpreted, means, that I worship 
the devil. Now, I have neither written a reply, nor complained to 
Gifford.’ 


Mr. Bowles is, it seems, very angry with the Quarterly Review, 
and one Mr. Octavius Gilchrist ; but what most nettles him is 
some insinuation about country clergymen and hypochondria. 
So distant from the field of battle, we cannot know the minutize 
of the combat, but if we may judge of the. stroke by the re- 
bound, the reverend gentleman must have received some hard 
hits. Lord Byron, at the close of his letter, addresses a word to 
Campbell, whom he thinks he has detected in a plagiarism or 
imitation, and borrowing his lordship’s style: we may inquire 
if the following lines from Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister did 
not suggest the beautiful opening of the Bride of Abydos? It is 
the song of Mignon to her lover; we quote from memory. 
‘ Kennst du das land wo die citronen blihn, 

Und unter dunklem Jaub die gold orangen gluhn, 

Wo still die myrtle und hock die pappel steht, 

En sanfter wind vom blauen Himmel weht, 

Kennst du es wahl ? 

Dahm, dahm, macht uh mit dir, 

O mein gelieber zichen !’* 

We might also suggest. that the original of the fine simile of 
the mirror, which occurs in the notes of one of his poems, may 
be found in Rosseau’s Eloise ; and that the celebrated passage 
in which Greece is compared toa corse, inanimate, but still wear- 
ing the tints of life, is taken from Mrs. Radcliffe. Any of these 
instances is quite as strong as that produced against Campbell. 

We perceive, since the publication of Lord Byron’s letter, 
that Mr. Bowles has come out with an answer, and has taken 
for his motto, (every one has mottoes now,) ‘‘ He who plays at 
bowles ‘ with the sun and the moon’ may expect rubbers.” It 
is a bad omen to begin with a boast, and Mr. Bowles might re- 
collect that these same “rubbers” are things which are 


* © Knowest thou the land where the citrons bloom, 
Where under dark leaves the gold oranges glow, 
Where the silent myrtle and high poplar stand, 
And the soft wind from the blue Heaven blows, 
Knowest thou it well ? 

Thither, thither, would I with thee, 
O my beloved go.’ 
Vor. I, 14 
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easier to promise than to give. But our readers will be weary 
of Messrs. Bowles and Gilchrist, and, worse than all, of the re- 
viewer. ‘ 





Art. VIII.—aNsweR TO THE QUERIES OF D. F., IN OUR THIRD 
NUMBER, ADDRESSED TO THE REVIEWER OF WILKINSON’S ME- 
MOIRS. 





‘ An Inquirer after Truth’ is always entitled to respect, and 
not having any reason to doubt the genuineness of the character 
assumed by D. F. we hasten to redeem the pledge given for us, 
in No. 3, of the Repository. As our answers to the queries of 
this correspondent will be full and frank—* nothing extenuating, 
nor setting down aught in malice,”’ we cannot but hope that they 
will also be satisfactory. 

Ist. *‘ Why was General Hampton permitted to escape, without 
a trial and without arrestation?’ 

To this question we reply, that it takes for granted premises 
not entirely correct: General Hampton was not permitted to 
escape without arrestation—for he was arrested, by a letter from 
the Secretary of War, of the 19th January, 1814. From this 
letter, we make the following extract: ‘ Major General Wilkin- 
‘ son having exhibited charges against you, and having demand- 
‘ ed your arrestation, it is not for the executive authority to 
‘take upon itself the responsibility of judging the case, or of 
‘ refusing to this demand of the general, a court of inquiry, 
‘ which shall decide whether your conduct, during the last cam- 
‘ paign, has, or has not, been censurable. The court will be 
‘ instituted, as soon as may be practicable.’ 

But the main question recurs ;—-why, after having arrested 
General Hampton, was he not brought to trial? Was this step 
in advance, a mere signal for retrograde movements? Did it 
make part of the grand tactics of that era? Was there a con- 
nexion between the general and any department of the govern- 
ment, rendering necessary, or useful, both conciliation and con- 
cealment? Had he been made to understand, that every evil 
has its corresponding good, and that the invasion of Canada 
might be defeated, without producing any great national cala- 
mity ? And lastly, was the escape from justice, of which we now 
speak, the reward, at once, of his silence and his crimes? On 
these suggestions it is not our intention, at present, to speak 
positively: they have been often made, and, so far as we know, 
have never been refuted; but our immediate use for them is 
merely to illustrate the following facts, which neither can, nor 
will be contradicted. The letter of arrestation, quoted above, 
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found the general at the Bowling-Green, (Virginia,) whither he 
bad been permitted to go, for the recovery of his health. In- 
stead of concluding, that this act of the government imposed 
upon him any new or increased injunction to remain where he 
was, he considered it as conferring the liberty of going where 
he pleased ; and accordingly, without giving any answer to the 
Secretary, or any notice to the department of his intended 
movements, he made his way to South Carolina. From this 
“ vantage ground,” the theatre at once of his wealth and his 
influence, he opened a negociation with the government, and in 
a few days, through the urgency of colonel Taylor of the Se- 
nate, and the mediation of the Secretary of State, obtained an 
order—that the War Department should tread back its steps, 
discontinue the prosecution, and accept the general’s resigna- 
tion.* 


2d. ‘ Why was the private letter of General Wilkinson to Gene- 
al Lewis opened and read at the War Office ?” 

If the former query was founded on premises not entirely cor- 
rect, this is still more so—for though the letter in question was 
read, it was not opened in the. sense of the querist; which, at 
least, appears to have taken for granted some unworthy practice 
—some violation of trust—some outrage committed on the wax, 
or the wafer, which held it together. Such, however, was not 
the fact: the letter was an open one, altogether unsealed—put 
up with others, addressed to the Secretary, and received at the 
War Office, in the absence of that functionary. Like all other 
packets, so addressed, and having an official stamp, this was 
opened, and the despatches it contained read by the first clerk, 
general Parker, who supposing (we think very reasonably) 
that an unsealed letter to a Major General of the army, and ac- 
companied by others on public business, was, like those, intend- 
ed for the perusal of the Secretary, went on to read this also, 
Finding the contents (as he thought) of very equivocal charac- 
ter,f and such as might have been expected from the Fat Knight 
to Ancient Pistol—he despatched it by express to the Secretary ; 
who, in his turn, communicated it to the President, with the 
following question :—whether a superior officer, sending such a 
letter to one of subordinate rank, ought to be continued in com- 


* An application was made to the Secretary of War on this subject, with 
& view of engaging him in the measure, and perhaps of making him respon- 
sible for it; but he declined taking part in it, unless ordered to do so by the 
President. 

fT It appears by General Lewis’s testimony, page 131, vol. 3, of the Me- 
moirs, that the letter, according to the recollection of the Secretary and of 
General Parker, contained a sentiment, ‘advising him not to expose his 
person in battle, and representing that generals, who were choice spirits, 
ought not to be exposed to the same hazards, as younger officers.” 
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mand? The President’s reply was not exactly such as Frederick 
or Napoleon would have made :—* The letter,” said he, “ is pri- 
ma facie highly improper ; but as it is quite improbable that 
General Lewis will suffer it to influence his conduct, it may be 
sealed and forwarded, and passed over without farther notice— 
and with the less objection, as after all it may be but a ruse of 
Wilkinson, to prevent Lewis from undertaking any thing of 
eclat, until he (W.) shall have arrived at the army.” This opi- 
nion was adopted and followed: nor would the letter have at- 
tracted farther notice, but for the remarkable coincidence be- 
tween its supposed doctrines and the conduct of the General 
throughout the campaign. 


3d. ‘ Why is the history given by General Wilkinson, of the 
causes of rd capture of Washington, passed over in silence? Was 
it because his stor y ts unanswerable : 23 

This question is free from the defects of those we have dis- 
cussed, but has others peculiar to itself: it wants both judgment 
and delicacy ;—judgment, because a strict and logical answer to 
it would explain nothing, and might even be given in a mono- 
syllable; and delicacy, ‘because our personal motives for pass- 
ing over the generals history of what he has facetiously called 
the Bladensburgh Races, and of many other incidents of the 
war, have been already assigned, and ought, we think, to have 
satisfied every honest inquirer. Still, as the subject is impor- 
tant, and may be as little understood by others as by our querist, 
we have no scruple to enter upon it, and have even some hopes 
of being able to present it under new and interesting aspects. 
By this engagement, however, we are not to be understood as 
binding ourselves to follow the general, paragraph by paragraph, 
through the bulky and ill-arranged matter he has spread before 
us—for to do this would require the patience of Job and the age 
of:Methuselah ;—but, what will better promote the progress of 
truth, we will carefully assemble the causes which, in his opi- 
nion, were most eflicient in producing the capture of Washing- 
ton; and give to each that degree of examination which may 
be necessary either to refute, or to establish it. The result 


‘will probably satisfy D. F. that our past silence has not arisen 


from a conviction that the general’s story is, in all its parts, un- 
answerable. 

According to our historian, the capture of Washington is as- 
cribable—to want of foresight, in not perceiving that the Capitol 
would be the object of the enemy’s attack; to want of diligence, 
in not preparing sufficiently against this attack, after the inten- 
tion of the enemy had become apparent ; to want of judgment 
and skill, in not properly employing the means of defence actu- 
ally possessed ; to certain ministerial interferences with the 
legitimate authority and arrangements of the commanding Ge- 
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neral; and “ though last, not least,’’ to the non-acceptance of 
Gen. Wilkinson’s services, tendered to the government on the 
18th of August, as Commander in Chief. 


To make good his first position, (want of foresight,) Mr. Wil- 
kinson says: ‘From the conduct of the President, it was not 
‘suspected that he had the remotest idea of the attack of the 
‘enemy upon the Capitol, much less that he had received an 
‘intimation of such designs from our Commissioners in Europe. 
‘It was believed that his judgment was regulated by the opinion 
‘of Gen. Armstrong, who, it was well known, treated every 
‘suggestion of danger with ridicule,* until the enemy was dis- 
‘covered in full march from Upper Marlborough.’—Yet (in page 
750, Vol. 1st.) this very historian tells us, that ‘ towards the end 
‘of June, 1814, the President had conceived the idea, that the 
‘enemy might make the Capitol an object of attack, and that 
‘advices received on the 26th of that month confirmed his sus- 
‘picions’—and then goes on to enumerate certain public mea- 
sures of the government, taken on that supposition, and amon 
others, the designation of a large force for the defence of the 
district. Now, two propositions, which so flatly contradict each 
other, cannot both be true; either the President took no public 
measure, nor made any public declaration, inducing even a 
suspicion that he had the remotest idea of the attack of the 
enemy, as the first proposition asserts ;—or, as the second ad- 
mits, he did suspect the designs of the enemy as early as the 
month of June, and had that suspicion confirmed on the 26th of 
that month, and did immediately proceed to take measures to 
guard against them. ‘To settle the point between these con- 
flicting statements, we are compelled to recur to other testimo- 
ny than that of the Memoirs, and to this end we shall employ 
the letter of Mr. Monroe to the investigating committee of 
Congress, and the report made by that committee to the House 
of Representatives. ‘On or about the Ist of July last,’ says 
Mr. Monroe, ‘the President convened the heads of depart- 
‘ments and the Attorney General, to consult them on the mea- 
‘sures which it would be proper to adopt for the safety of the 
‘City and District. He appeared to have digested a plan, of the 
‘force to be called immediately into the field—the additional 


* This would have been carrying the jest a little too far :—but it is true, 
that the Secretary’s uniform creed was, Ist, that as Washington presented 
no military object, it was highly improbable that the British would carry 
their attack there; and 2d, that if they did, provided the country was ho- 
nest to itself, there was no danger. The event demonstrates that both opi- 
nions were right:—the attack never would have been made, but for those 
symptoms of terror which we took no pains to conceal; nor would it have 
succeeded, but for ‘*unskilful dispositions and groundless panic.” See 
Winder’s official account of the battle. | 
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‘force to be kept under orders to march at a moment’s notice-— 
‘ its composition—and necessary equipment. The measures sug- 
‘gested by the President, were approved by all the members of 
‘the administration.’ ‘ In the month of June,’ says the Report 
of the Committee,* ‘ certain intelligence being received of the 
‘complete success of the Allies in the subjugation of France, 
‘the President saw that the enemy had the inclination and 
‘power to increase his military and naval forces against the 
‘United States, and, in that event, he believed that a variety 
‘of considerations would present this City as one of the promi- 
‘nent objects of attack. On the 26th of June, despatches were 
‘received from Messrs. Gallatin and Bayard confirming the 
‘views of the President, which induced him to convene the 
‘heads of departments on the Ist of July, at which time he pre- 
‘sented the plan of a force immediately to be called into the 
‘ field, and an additional force to be kept in readiness to march 
‘ without delay, in case of necessity.’ 

These extracts settle the question of foresight ; and show that 
from the moment of the pacification in Europe, not from that 
of the enemy’s march from Upper Marlborough, the President 
foresaw the possibility, and even the probability of the enemy’s 
attack on Washington.f 

The general’s second position (want of preparation) has not 
been more fortunate than his first; for after laying it down 
broadly and positively, and without any qualification, he turns 
short upon it, combats it stoutly, and, as we think, completely 


* This committee was composed, of Mr. Johnson of Kentucky, Mr. 
Lowndes of South Carolina, Mr. Stockton of New Jersey, Mr. Miller of 
New-York, Mr. Goldsborough of Maryland, Mr. Barbour of Virginia, and 
Mr. Pickens of South Carolina. 

+ Had this not been the case, and had the President limited his belief to 
the mere possibility that the enemy might attack Washington, he would 
have been justified, as well by sound military reasoning, as by the event :— 
by the former, because no one has ever pretended that Washington furnish- 
ed an object equivalent to the risk; and by the latter, because the official 
letters of Admirals Cochrane and Cockburn, and of Gen. Ross, unite in 
showing that this attack was but a con¢ingent part of the plan, and only to 
be made, if, after arriving at Marlborough, and feeling his opponent, he 
found it could be done with safety. What then were the facts which pro- 
duced the movement? Ina march of forty miles, from Benedict to Marl- 
borough, through a country abounding in defiles, he had received neither 
interruption nor annoyance. On arriving at the latter of these places, he 
had seen the flotilla (both the cause and the object of the expedition) aban- 
doned without a contest. In repulsing the attacks on his out-posts, he had 
made an offer of battle, which had not been accepted: and lastly, he had 
found the dispositions given to our army such, as removed all alarm with re- 
gard to his flanks orhis rear. Reasoning from these facts, and concluding 
that they proved either the feebleness or the fears of his enemy, he deter- 
, yom on the 23d of August, and not before, to carry Washington by a coup 
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overthrows it. ‘* What,’ he asks, ‘ was General Winder’s actual 
‘ situation when the enemy marched on the Capitol? The 
‘intrepid foe was advancing, and within three days march of it, 
¢ when he (the S agaibig found himself without men or means— 
¢ without an efhicient commisariat, or quarter master’s depart- 
‘ ment, or general stafl—without depots of provision, or forage, 
‘ or arms, or intrenching tools, or even flints. Thus circum- 
‘stanced, he had neither time for deliberation nor means for 
‘operation.’ Yet in the very teeth of this declaration, and with 
an inconsistency which, we fain hope, is peculiar to himself, he 
in the same breath goes on to show, (the forlorn condition of 
the General notwithstanding,) how the Capitol might have been 
saved, and by means vastly inferior to those actually possessed. 
This he says might have been done— from the nature of the 
‘ country, by the instrumentality of spades and axes, supported 
‘ by two hundred mounted riflemen, one hundred dragoons, and 
‘four pieces of horse artillery only.’ ‘The enemy advanced 
‘ by aroute, on which are ten or a dozen difficult defiles, which 
‘ with a few hours labour, six pieces of artillery, three hundred 
‘ infantry, two hundred riflemen, and sixty dragoons, might have 
‘ been defended against any force that could approach them :— 
‘ Such is the narrowness of the road, the profundity of the ra- 
‘ vines, the steepness of the acclivities, and the sharpness of the 
‘ridges.’ In another passage, he substantially repeats these 
ideas, and favours us with a sketch, more in detail, of the mea- 
sures by which the enemy might have been beaten and disgraced. 
‘I did believe,’ he says. (page 76. Vol. 1.) ‘ that by covering 
* the roads, in front of the enemy, with working parties to obstruct 
‘ their march, and, at the same time, falling on their rear by the 
‘new road to Zakiah’s Swamp, or that by St. Paul’s church, 
‘with Peter’s artillery, Stull’s, Davidson’s and Dougherty’s ri- 
‘flemen and infantry, and fifty dragoons, whilst simultaneous 
* attacks were made on his front and left flank, at every exposed 
* point or difficult defile, by flying parties of four or five hun- 
* deed infantry, so stationed as to relieve each other,—I repeat, 
‘at was then and is still my opinion, that by such attacks, judi- 
ciously conducted and vigorously pushed, if the enemy had not 
retraced his steps, (to Benedict,) he would have crossed the 
Patuxent at Nottingham, or Pig Point, and returned to his 
shipping ; or, if he had persevered in his march against the 
capitol, his boats might have been destroyed, and his retreat 
cut off, or rendered a scene of carnage. To have assured this 
issue, it was only necessary to have posted the Baltimore troops and 
the corps of Annapolis, at some convenient point on the route be- 
tween Queen Ann and the Governor’s bridge; with orders to push 
‘ heavy parties of observation to the verge of the enemy’s camp 
‘in Marlborough, and to hold themselves in readiness to har- 
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‘rass their rear, in whatever direction they might march.’ 
Again, when describing the blunders of the 24th of August, he 
says, ‘ had Barney and Beall been placed on the right of Stans- 
‘bury, and the regular troops and Smith’s brigade been made 
‘ to flank the Baltimore volunteers, and form a second line, it 
‘would not have been an affair of just fifteen minutes ;’ for, 
‘ encompassed by six thousand men, the enemy must have laid 
‘ down his arms.’ And lastly, in speaking of General Winder’s 
order for retreat, he adds, ‘ this order I consider unfortunate, 
‘ because of my confidence in the materials composing the se- 
‘ cond line. Peter’s command, (a corps of well trained artille- 
‘ry,) and Stull’s and Davidson’s infantry, would have breasted 
‘any equal number of any country or corps; and, if joined to 
‘ the regulars under Colonel Scott, the exhausted Britons must 
‘ have surrendered in a few minutes.’* 

The reader cannot but remark the strong and palpable con- 
tradictious, which these quotations involve. According to the 
first, Winder is described as abandoned by the government to 
fight the battle alone and unsupported ; as having neither men, 
nor means, nor staff, nor scrip, hor spades, nor axes, nor even 
flints: when by a stroke of our magician’s wand, the scene is 
entirely and instantly changed, and instead of want and weak- 
ness and improvidence, we are transported toa country, abound- 
ing in fastnesses and easily defended; and are even told, when 
and where the enemy’s approach might have been successfully 
obstructed or stopped: and, at last, when brought to the field 
of battle, we find upon it six thousand freemen, who, with arms 
in their hands and courage in their hearts, if better disposed 
and commanded, would, in a few minutes, have compelled the 
enemy to lay down his arms! 

Now if, as in the former case, we call in a competent umpire 
to decide this new controversy of Wilkinson versus Wilkinson, 
and if we resort again to the investigating Committee, we shall 
find that they (after inviting all kinds of testimony from all kinds 
of persons—from heads of departments down to John P. Van 
Ness and William Simmons—and after conscientiously weighing 
this testimony, separately and collectively,) report as follows, 
viz. ‘That in the opinion of the committee, the means au- 
‘ thorised for the security of the tenth military district by the 
‘ President of the United States, in a cabinet council of the Ist 
‘ of July, were ample and sufficient, as to the extent of the force, 
‘ and seasonable, as to the time when the measures were authorized.’ 

‘ But,’ says our historian, ‘ these means of defence consisted 
‘only of projects, which were a dead letter, for they virtually 
‘ produced nothing.’ Of the 6,000 men forming the quota of 





* Chapter 16tb of the Memoirs, Vol. I. 
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Maryland, but 250 were obtained! Of the 5,000 required from 
Pennsylvania, not a platoon appeared: and of the 2,000 from 
Virginia, not a man was forth coming! These are unfortunate- 
ly facts which cannot be denied and need not be dissembled, 
and to which, as persons having some connection with the chro- 
nicles of the times, it becomes our duty to give a full and sepa- 
rate examination. On the 2d of July, the tenth military dis- 
trict was constituted, and General Winder appointed to the 
command.* On the 4th, a requisition was made on the States 
for 93,000 militia, to be drafted and organised into regiments, 
brigades and divisions, and held in readiness for ammediate ser- 
vice. On the 9th, General Winder, in the exercise of his new 
functions, suggested that ‘ 4,000 militia should be called out 
‘ without delay, and stationed between South river and Wash- 
‘ ington, and in the vicinity of Baltimore ;’ adding, that he ‘ had 
‘jittle doubt but that the Executive of Maryland would cor- 
‘ dially co-operate in affording such means as should be thought 
‘ advisable, and requesting, that he might be permitted to pro- 
‘ cure this, (the Maryland militia,) or such other force as the 
‘ President might think proper immediately to call out.’ Though 
the objectionable part of this proposition did not escape the 
notice of the government,f still, as it proposed nothing mate- 
rially different from what had been determined on in the cabinet, 
the Secretary, in a letter of the 12th, informed the General, 
that ‘ in case of invasion, actual or menaced, he was authorized to 
‘ call for a part or for the whole of the Maryland quota, organi- 
‘zed and equipped under the requisition of the 4th; taking 
‘ care only to proportion the call to the exigency, and to avoid 
‘unnecessary calls.’ 

That the authority given by this letter was sufficient for the 
occasion, and as much as could be legally granted at the time, 
will not be doubted, if we recollect, that it was all that the Pre- 
sident himself possessed. Was there neither actual nor mena- 
ced invasion ?—then was the power dormant: no force was ne- 
cessary, and therefore none could be legally called. Did an 
invasion, actual or menaced, exist? then did the power become 
present and absolute, because the contingency on which it was 
granted had arisen.—And in whom was vested the power of 


_* General Winder had the honour of being selected by the President 
himself, for this command. 
| T Prematurity. It was made but five days after the date of the requisi- 
tion, and before it was possible that any portion of the militia could have 
been drafted and organized for service ; and had, therefore, very much the 
air of what is called hedging—that is, escaping responsibility, by making 
impracticable demands on the government. How does the event exhibit 
the general’s proposition ? but 250, of the 6,000 militia called for, on the field 
of battle, by even the 24th of August! 
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judging, whether this contingency had, or had not occurred ? 
in the commanding General—the person charged with the de- 
fence of the district, and responsible for its safety—whose duty 
in a peculiar manner it was to explore the intentions, watch 
the movements, and repel the assaults of the enemy. This 
construction has, we believe, never been contested ; for besides 
the support it has from analogy in military, naval, and diploma- 
tic service, it cannot but be perceived that if the General was 
not the regular depositary of the judging power, he could not 
have discharged the duty of ** proportioning the call to the exi- 
gency,” as he was commanded to do :—for, how measure the 
exigence, or proportion the call, without previously deciding— 
that a necessity, in the sense of his instructions, did exist? 

That the General’s own cotemporary construction of this or- 
der, did not materially differ from ours, may be safely concluded 
from his conduct; for, besides never even hinting that his autho- 
rity was crippled, or short of its professed object, we find him, 
the moment he believed that invasion did exist, calling loudly 
for militia, and without expressing the smallest doubt either of 
the nature or extent of the authority he exercised.* 

On the 15th, the government, having received information of 
the arrival in Lynnhaven Bay of a partof Admiral Cochrane’s 
fleet, proceeded to take measures accommodated to that new 
and menacing state of things. Among these was an order of the 
Secretary of War, calling into immediate service, one of the two 
brigades forming Gen. Smith’s division of Baltimore militia, and 
a letter of the 17th to Gen. Winder, advising him that, ‘ in ad- 
‘ dition to the whole quota of the Maryland militia, (given by 
‘the letter of the 12th,) he was authorized to draw from that of 
‘ Virginia 2,000, and from that of Pennsylvania 5,000, and that 
‘the whole militia of the district (2,000) was kept in a disposa- 
‘ble state, and subject to his orders.’ 

On the same day, a letter from the General was received, 
stating, ‘ that from information deemed credible, the enemy was 
‘ascending the Patuxent in considerable force; that in conse- 
* quence of this movement, he had made a call on the neigh- 
‘bouring militia, and requested that the whole militia of the 
‘ district, and the marines, should be despatched to him at Not- 
‘tingham.’ The Secretary, in his answer to this letter, (dated 
also the 17th) informs the General, ‘ that the marine corps was 
‘not ander his direction, but that the request with regard to 
‘them had been conveyed to the President ; that the authority 
‘of requiring militia, being vested in himself, (Gen. Winder) 
‘his requisition upon the district had been transmitted to Gen. 
‘Van Ness; and lastly, that it was the President’s wish that not 


* See his letter of the 16thof July. Page 101 of the documents. 
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‘less than 2, nor more than 3,000 of the drafts, under the re- 
¢ quisition of the 4th of July, be organized, embodied, and encamp- 
‘ed at some middle point, between Baltimore and Washington.’* 

On the 20th, the General gave information that the enemy’s 
ascent of the Patuxent, mentioned in his letter of the 17th, had 
terminated at Hunting Creek, in Calvert County; and ‘that 
‘they had since returned down the river.’ ‘I have in conse- 
‘quence,’ he says, ‘ halted the three companies of City volun- 
‘teers at the Wood Yard, and the detachments of the 36th and 
‘38th at Upper Marlborough, and have seized a moment to 
‘arrange the calling of the Maryland militia, according to the 
‘requisition ; which will be immediately attended to by the 
‘Governor of this state.’}| Again, in a letter of the 23d, he says, 
‘the Governor has issued orders for calling out 3,000 of the 
‘drafts, under the requisition of the 4th of July; and, at my 
‘suggestion, has appointed Bladensburgh as the place of ren- 
‘dezvous.’ ‘* The 2,000 militia called from Gen. Smith’s divi- 
‘sion, and who are to rendezvous near Baltimore, will, I believe, 
‘need no supplies, but ammunition and provision, from the 
‘United States. I fear some time will elapse before either of 
‘these requisitions can be complied with, in having the men 
‘assembled, (especially the former) the draft being yet to be 
‘made.’ And in a letter of the 13th of August, he asserts that 
of the 3,000 men, intended to form the central camp, there 
would not be as many hundreds. The event, unfortunately, 
verified the prediction, for of this projected corps, there were, 
on the field of battle, but 250! 

Perceiving then, as early as the 23d of July, that there was 
a hazard of failure on the part of Maryland, and on the 13th of 
August, that this hazard was reduced to a certainty, what were 
the means employed by the General to make the deficiency 
good? Did he recur to the authority given him on the 17th of 
July, to draw from the quota of Pennsylvania 5,000 men, and 
from that of Virginia 2,000? No: that authority had not been 


*On the 12th of July, the whole quota of Maryland militia had been put at 
the disposition of Gen. Winder; and on the 17th he was advised that not less 
than 2, nor more than 3,000 of this quota, be called, organized, and station- 
ed at some middle point between B. and W. The service, and the number 
of men to be employed in it, are both specified, and the limitation of the 
one, is only applicable to the other. Will any man, having but a moderate 
knowledge of the English language, a small portion of common sense, and a 
decent regard for his own character, affect to understand this limitation, as 
restricting Gen. Winder’s power of calling other bodies of militia for other 
purposes and to other places? The order, as Gen. Winder well understood, 
was but to give execution to the project of a central camp, and at the 
same time to give limits to that project. 
f Page 104 of the Documents. 
Page 145 of the Documents. 
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received for twenty-two days after its date. It had, indeed, 
pursued the General vigorously and without ceasing, but had 
failed to overtake him until the 8th of August! And does he 
then put the government in possession of this fact, so that if any 
evil had accrued, they might have sought and employed a re- 
medy? Does he express any regret at the circumstance, as 
one, that had at all affected his measures of defence? and above 
all, does he immediately set to work to give it execution ? 
Nothing of this kind. In his subsequent correspondence with 
the government, he says not one word about it—and so far from 
acting upon it, he consigns it quietly to his port folio, which 
might have been its grave, but for the sudden approach of the 
enemy’s fleet and army which gave to it a temporary, but un- 
important employment. ‘On Thursday, the 18th of August,’ 
says the General, ‘ intelligence was received from the observa- 
‘tory on Point Look-Out, that on the morning of the 17th the 
‘enemy’s fleet off that place had been reinforced by a formida- 
‘blé squadron of ships and vessels of various sizes,’—in conse- 
quence of which, he, on that day, drew forth the letter and 
made the requisitions authorized by it ;—need we now say, with 
what effect ’* 


We have now reached the third cause, assigned by the Ge- 
neral, for our discomfiture at Washington, viz: want of judg- 


* Beside the delay put into the use of this authorization, there are facts 
which strongly indicate a systematic indisposition on the part of the Gene- 
ral, to increase the force he actually had; and which (as a disciple of the 
Turenne school) he may have thought the mazimum of an efficient army. 
We shall content ourselves with barely stating these facts and their evi- 
dences : 

ist. On the 20th of August, he expressed an apprehension that the Balti- 
more troops would be too soon at Bladensburgh, and to prevent their prema 
ture arrival, halted them for two days near Baltimore. See page 296 of the 
Documents. 

2d. He on the 24th of August, and on the eve of abattle which was to decide 
the fate of the Capitol, after having determined to withdraw Gen. Young 
and his brigade frem the covering position which had been given to him in 
the rear of Fort Washington, instead of ordering him to march immediately 
for the Eastern Branch Bridge, directs him to cross the Potomack, and ap- 
proach the City via Alexandria. See page 221 of the Documents. 

3d. On the same day, after himself giving position to a corps of 600 militia, 
and 100 horse, just arrived from Virginia, and directing them there to await 
further orders, he altogether omitted to give any such orders, and was in 
consequence deprived of their services in the conflict that followed. See 
page 232 of the Documents. 

4th. On the morning of the said 24th of August, he proposed to the Secre- 
tary of war to detach the most efficient corps in the army (the seamen and 
marines under Commodore Barney) to the Navy Yard and Greenleaf’s 
Point—places several miles apart, and having no bearing on the defence of 
Washington against a land attack—and where (had they been stationed) 
they might have fallen in succession, and without rendering any essential 
service. See page 119 of the Documents. 
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ment, in applying the means of defence actually possessed and 


present. And though, like every thing coming from his pen, it 


abounds in fustian and fable and prejudice, still it offers a new 
illustration of the old maxim—‘ Nullum esse librum tam ma- 
lum, ut non ex aliqua parte prodesset.”’ Filtered and defecated 
of its obvious impurities, enough will be left, a his own words, 
to form a narrative possessing the great properties that all nar- 
rative ought to have—clearness, brevity and probability. And, 
that the reader may not be longer detained from judging for 
himself, of this new and improved sample of our author’s man- 
ner of writing, we hasten to lay before him an abstract of details, 
embracing the movements of the two armies, from the 20th to 
the 25th of August, both days included. 


‘ The troops from the city, (that disposable force held in readiness 
under the President’s eye for General Winder’s orders,) from its dis- 
organized and ill provided condition,[*] could not be put in motion, 
until the 20th ofAugust, in the afternoon ; they then crossed the East- 
ern branch, advanced a few miles, and encamped. ‘The enemy had 
marched the same day from Benedict, taking the river road ; and ha- 
ving passed the difficult defile of Swanzon’s creek, they also encamped. 
On the 21st, in the morning, the volunteers from the city were orga- 
nized into a regiment, and Captain Stull received muskets instead of 
rifles,[{] but the troops were obliged to wait until near noon, for their 
baggage and provisions ; they then proceeded, and in the evening 
reached the Wood Yard, where they halted for the night. The ene- 
my, in the mean time, had advanced to Nottingham, where they met 
their flotilla, under Admiral Cockburn, and again encamped. On 
the morning of the 22d, the cavalry of Laval and Tilghman, say two- 
hundred men, with the regular troops under Lieutenant Colonel 
Scott, about 400 strong, were ordered to advance towards Notting- 
ham ; and reached Oden’s house, where they were soon followed by 
Major Peter, with 6 six pounders, (flying artillery,) and a detach- 
ment of about 250 select men. General Ross marched from Notting- 


[*] This corps was in the field as early as the 20th of July, under the com- 
mand of General Winder, and was then so well conditioned, that the géene- 
ral pronounced it nearly as efficient at home as if keptin the field. See 
Gen. Winder’s letter of the 23d of July. 

[¢] This company was supplied with riflesin 1813. In 1814, they began 
to discover faults in the guns :—the bores were too small, and the hammers 
of the locks not sufficiently tempered. The Secretary concluded, that the 
fault was in the men, and not in the arms; that the objection arose either 
from ignorance or caprice, and accordingly oifered them muskets, instead 
of rifles, as the arms of which they knew most, and could make the best use. 
The justness of this reasoning was verified by the event. Ata later period 
of the campaign, these very discarded rifles, that the tinkers and tailors and 
cobblers of Georgetown could make nothing of—became, in the hands of 
another corps, very efficient weapons. See Gen. Young’s letter to the In- 
vestigating Committee. ‘* The rifle corps,” he says, ‘‘ was on the flank of the 
battery, and did their duty, and the more to their honour, from knowing that 
their arms had previously been condemned.” Page 225 of the Documents. 
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ham, the same morning, by the Chapel road leading to Marlborough ; 
and on discovering the American troops, made a detachment to his 
left to meet them, which advanced to the foot of the hill, near Oden’s 
house—when the American troops fell back, and the enemy resumed 
their march. This was the first occasion which presented for a col- 
lision of arms, and General Winder should, in my judgment, have 
ordered his main body, then commanded by General Smith, of the 
District of Columbia, (which was under arms near the Wood Yard, 
ready for combat,) to have gained the height on the left of Charles’ 
creek ; and as soon as the enemy had resumed their march, and passed 
Oden’s, he should have followed them and fallen on their rear; at 
the same time that General Smith engaged their front, or, when their 
line had passed the creek: but the enemy gave him a more favour- 
able opportunity, by turning to their right, soon after they had pass- 
ed Bishop Claggett’s, in order to communicate with the flotilla at 
Mount Calvert, on a road, so flanked by hills and ravines, that by a 
vigorous attack their rear might have been broken and cut up, before 
they could have made front to support it. Pent up in such narrow 
and difficult grounds, and pressed in front and rear, the «ffect of 
General Ross’s discipline and numbers would have been impaired, 
and he must have been crippled before he could have extricated him- 
self; whilst the American corps, with the country open behind them, 
could have withdrawn at discretion ; and although the enemy might 
have gained Upper Marlborough, it would have terminated their ad- 
vance. But instead of this, General Winder fell back on his main 
body, near the Wood Yard, from whence he retired to encamp at the 
long Old Fields ; and like al] retrograde movements, in the face of an 
enemy, this disheartened his men and officers.’ 

‘General Ross proceeded leisurely to Upper Marlborough, where 
he, the same day, pitched his camp ; and Cockburn, with his barges, 
pursued Barney's flotilla, which had, by order of President Madison, 
been unfortunately abandoned, and was (without resistance) blown 
up ; when, it will be apparent to every competent judge, that from 
the narrowness of the channel, the commodore couid have defended 
himself, and repulsed any floating force the enemy could have 
brought against him ; for his flanks were well secured by the extent 
of the marshes on both sides of the river.[*] Such was the distraction, 
the irresolution and imbecility, which ensued the landing of the ene- 
my, and such the unpardonable improvidence before, that not a sin- 
gle bridge was broken,[{] not acauseway destroyedj; not an inunda- 
tion attempted ; not a tree fallen ; not a rod of the road obstructed, 
nor a gun fired at the enemy, in a march of near forty miles from 
Benedict to Upper Marlborough.[T] 


[*] See Gen. Winder’s letter of the 19th of August, suggesting the destruc- 
tion of the flotilla. The idea was unfortunately adopted by the President. 
Any defence made by this armament, that would have cost the British five 
hundred lives, would have saved Washington. 

[+] Gen. Winder asserts, that there was not a bridge on the route, the de- 
struction of which would have stopped the enemy ten minutes ! 

(t{] Nor was he more disturbed in his march from Marlborough to Bladens- 
burgh. It was among the old rules of the art, not to disturb a retreating 
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‘ Commodore Barney, with the men of his flotilla, who had been 
so unfortunately called from their proper element, to a service of 
which they had little understanding, joined the troops at the long Old 
Fields, on the 22d, which augmented the extraordinary melange, en- 
camped at that place, to about 3.200 men ; and with this disorgan- 
ized body, General Winder rashly kept his position during the night, 
within eight miles of four or five thousand veteran troops, who ought 
to have marched upon and routed him. For, according to the report 
of an officer who passed the night of the 22d of August at the Old 
Fields, such was the laxity of discipline, and the disorder of the 
camp, that it was as open all night as a race field, and the sailors 
and militia as noisy as if at a fair; and the countersign to be heard 
fifty yards when a sentry challenged.’ 

‘General Stansbury’s brigade, of Baltimore militia, had reached 
Bladensburgh the evening before; the distinguished revolutionary 
veteran, Colonel Beall, with a body of militia from Annapolis, and the 
fifth regiment of Baltimore volunteers, with a party of riflemen, were 
under march for the same place. 

‘It appears from Admiral Cockburn’s official letter of the 27th 
August, that he went on the morning of the 23d from Mount Calvert 
to Marlborough, to confer with General Ross, with respect to ulterior 
operations ; that they promptly determined to march against Wash- 
ington, and agreed, that the army should advance, and the sailors 
and marine artillery, then at Pig point, be ordered forward, to join 
them at the encampment of the night ; the marines of the ships to be 
left at Marlborough for the protection of their sick, lame, provision 
and water craft. In consequence of this resolution, General Ross 
moved five miles out cf Marlborough, on the road to the long Old 
Fields, and encamped—no doubt to give time for the sailors and 
marine artillery to get up, and to see what effect his movement would 
produce on the American army. Major Peter, with his detachment, 
had been sent out, in the morning, to feel the enemy at Marlborough . 
he met their advanced guard a mile or two from that place, skirmish- 
ed with it, and, without consequences, fell back to the Old Fields.’ 

‘ ‘I'he President, who had, with his suite, arrived in camp the night 
before, remained with the troops until evening, when he retired to 
Washington, and the troops very judiciously broke up their camp, and 
followed him across the Eastern branch, orders having been previous- 
ly transmitted to Stansbury, Beall, and the 5th regiment of Baltimore 
volunteers, to take post near Bladensburgh.’ 

‘ Next to a general action, ora continued flight, these were the very 
movements the British General most desired ; they consummated his 
wishes, and removed all anxiety, by putting his rear and flanks in 
safety, and, placing the whole force of his adversary in his front ; I 
am well assured by the inhabitants, that General Ross’s patroles were, 
before midnight, on the ground which had been abandoned by the 
American troops, and that it was his intention to have attacked them 
before day, if they had continued stationary ; be this as it may, he 


eneiny—but to throw no impediments in the way of an approaching one, is a 
rule eatirely new, and cannot fail to immortalize the discoverer. 
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certainly understood the nature of the ground General Winder occu- 
pied, and the order of his encampment, which was readily procured 
by spies.’ 

‘ The best information I have been able to procure, gives the fol- 
lowing disposition to the adverse troops, during the night of the 23d 
of August. The main body of the American army lay in the city, 
near the lower bridge of the Eastern Branch; Stansbury’s brigade, 
the fifth regiment of Baltimore volunteers, about one hundred riflemen 
and two companies of artillery from the same place, near Bladens- 
burgh ; Colonel Beall, with a regiment of militia, at an undefined 
point in the neighbourhood of the Western Branch of the Patuxent, 
supposed to be nearly equi-distant from Marlborough and Bladens- 
burgh, and not nearer than nine miles to either. The British army 
occupied a camp, near the long Old Fields ; two hundred marines 
under the command of Captain Robyns, were stationed at Marlbo- 
rough ; and their water craft was left at Mount Calvert.’ 

‘There can be no doubt that the retreat of the American forces to 
the city, was injudicious. Had I commanded at the Old Fields, with 
liberty to exercise my own judgment, I should have offered the ene- 
my a free passage to the city, instead of. attempting to oppose him, 
in a pitched battle, with a body of citizens without organization or 
discipline ; nine tenths of whom had never seen a priming burnt in 
hostility, and the whole of them strangers to an order of battle ; and 
hazarding every thing on my own discretion I should have preferred 
pushing forward the corps of Stansbury, Beall and Sterret, with or- 
ders to precipitate themselves upon Marlborough, cut up the marines, 
and destroy the stores at that place, at day-break of the 24th, and 
to press forward at the same time an elite party, with a few field pieces, 
to capture or sink the water craft at Mount Calvert. As soon as 
nightfall, | would have cleared my camp and its vicinity of observers, 
and pushed a heavy picket of observation, with alert patroles, to the 
verge of the enemy’s position ; I should then have silently drawn off 
upon the road towards Alexandria, until I fell in with that which 
leads directly to Marlborough, and, with the necessary precautions 
to prevent surprise, my men should there have reposed on their arms. 
Independent of the apprehensions excited by this ruse de guerre, the 
attack of General Stansbury would have been the signal for General 
Ross to fall back, and i should have accompanied him; while our 
corps at Marlborough, having done their business at that place, would 
have retired, obstructing the roads, and taking possession of those 
difficult heights on the right of Charles Creek, to oppose and harrass 
the British General in front, whilst the main body pressed his rear. 
The effect would have been to cripple and disgrace him. 

‘ But I will suppose that the attack on General Ross’s rear at 
Marlborough had failed to induce him to retrograde, and that he had 
pressed forward for the city ; fifty dragoons, with their regimental 
axes, would have sufficed to obstruct the bridges in season ; the corps 
of Stansbury would have closed in on his right flank, and the main 
body would have found him so much employ in rear, as to prevent his 
front from progressing rapidly, and the longer he persevered the more 
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desperate would have become his condition. In fine, it would have 
been more honourable to have harassed him into the city, than to 
fly before him ; and if he had entered it under such circumstances, 
the whole country would have been up in arms against him, and he 
would never have got back to his shipping. 

‘ But the morning of the fatal 24th arrived, and we find President 
Madison and his cabinet surveying the lower bridge of the Eastern 
Branch, half a mile long, with the main body of the army arriyed for 
its defence. I have never been able to account for the infatuation, 
which could have produced the apprehension that the enemy would 
attempt the city by that route ; for if a plank had not been removed, 
this bridge wouid have been found more difficult than that of Lodi, 
because it could have been enfiladed by the perpendicular fire of a 
triple range of heavy cannon, and by cross fires from above and below 
it, and it could also have been flanked by an armed schooner and a 
sloop of war lying in the stream; besides, it had a draw near the 
western end, which, when raised, would have formed an impassable 
barrier, and if pierced with a double range of loop holes would have 
furnished a safe cover for the destructive fire of musketry, to which 
that of two or three thousand infantry, from the shore and the bank, 
could have been added ; but if we abstract every species of missile 
weapon, this defile could have been effectually obstructed by half a 
dozen axmen in an hour, or by a single individual with a few barrels 
of powder, in five minutes. ‘To suppose that an experienced officer, 
with an accurate map of the country before him, and a knowledge of 
the obstacles which might be opposed to his march, should, without 
artillery, attempt the passage of a defile thus susceptible of defence, 
betrayed an excess of folly bordering on insanity.[*] 

‘The flotilla men and marines had placed some pieces of heavy 
artillery on the rising ground above the bridge, and seemed tenacious 
of the honour of defending the post.[t] This corps | understood was 
not subject to General Winder’s orders; the Secretary of the Navy 
had the nominal direction of it, but it was actually under the com- 


[*] Not contented with this tirade upon the cabinet, the general has intro- 
duced a letter from a correspondent, who, it seems, made a part of this ex- 
traordinary council, which, he says, was held in General Winder’s tent, and 
in which the Secretary of War is made to give opinions about pontoons, &c. 
On all this, we shall but remark, that the general’s tent happened to be a 
snug brick house, and that instead of the Secretaries of State, of War, of the 
Treasury and Navy—the cabinet, on that occasion, was composed of the Pre- 
sident, General Winder, Commodore Tingey, several military men, and Mr, 
Rush, who it seems united in opinion that the enemy would approach by the 
Eastern Branch bridge. An express, however, arrived during the sitting, 
which terminated that and their speculations together: ‘*after which,” says 
Mr. Rush, in his report to the committee, *‘ cae te Secretary of War, and 
Secretary of the Treasury.’’ See page of the Documents. 

(t] This assertion is wholly unfounded. So far from being desirous of main- 
taining this post, Commodore Barney was anxious to join the army, and 
seemed to consider his being left there as a degradation. ‘* Am I and my 
corps,”’ he said * to be kept at a post that a corporal and six men are compe- 
tent to defend.” 
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mand of the President. It is to be regretted that a practice, so de- 
servedly exploded, as that of employing men under more than one 
independent Chief, where a united effort was required, should have 
prevailed at that crisis.[*] 

‘ Whilst the day was thus wasted on our part, the British General, 
to save his troops as much as possible from the excessive heat, had 
at an early hour put them in motion, directly for Bladensburgh, 
twelve miles from his camp, and passed the long Old Fields about 4 
o’clock, A. M. which brought him within eight miles, (barely an hour’s 
ride) from the position of the American corps, near the tastern 
branch; and yet the commander had no intimation of this decisive 
movement, until about 11 o'clock, when a private gentleman. whe 
had spent the preceding evening with General Ross, announced his 
approach by the way of Bladensburgh. 

‘The alarm, caused by this intelligence, could not be concealed 
from the troops; it impaired their confidence in their leaders, and 
damped their ardour ; and the hurry of the march to the ground of 
action, through heat and dust, disqualified them for manly exertion 
and an obstinate resistance : in this movement, we have another evi- 
dence of the President’s actual command; the troops subject to the 
especial order of General Winder, marched under his authority, but 
Commodore Barney, with his flotilla men. and Major Miller, with 
the marines, moved by direction of the President ’ 

{Of the order of battle which followed on our part the General says :] 
‘It is in vain that professional men shall search for the excellencies 
of this disposition, in the parts. or in the whole ; in the advantages of 
a single point, or the combination of all; whether viewed in respect 
of the principles and maxims of war, ancient or modern, or with re- 
ference to the incidents of a desultory warfare, which are not redu- 
cible to fixed rules ; it is void of plan or proportion, concert or co- 
operation ; and the naked truth is the best apology for it, that is, it 
was formedon the spur of the occasion, by pieces, and under the direc- 
tion of many different Chiefs, without pre-concert principle, or de- 
sign. Shall I expose the particular faults of this disposition? It 
would not reward the pains. A few remarks will suffice: if the 
enemy had been obliged to pass the bridge, and it could not have 
been removed or obstructed, then the greatest force should have been 
brought to oppose them in debouching from the defile; but the dis- 
position actually made, served only to expose the artillery to cap- 
ture, or (by its sudden flight and that of its light covering party) to 
increase the confidence of the enemy, and depress the spirits of the 
American front. But as the Eastern branch was every where forda- 
ble, and a considerate judicious antegonist would have crossed the 
creek at the forks, and turned the left flank of what was called the 
first line ; the disposition was feeble, injudicious, and ineffectual. 
It is true, the temerity of the enemy, and his contempt for his anta- 
gonist, gave this disposition a different character; but then it was too 


[*] This practice has no existence but among ourselves, and is too absurd 
to deserve an existence apy where. 
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remote from the defile to command it; too remote from the advanced 
battery to support it; intrinsically too feeble to resist the shock of 
the enemy’s whole force ; and too distant from, what was called the 
second line, to be seasonably supported by it. 

‘ To have corrected these faults, Commodore Barney, with the ma- 
rines, his flotilla men, and Col. Beall’s militia, should have been 
pushed forward until he could have placed his battery on General 
Stansbury’s right, and formed his line on that flank, in the margin of 
the wood ; and simultaneously with, or anterior to this movement, the 
regular troops under that excellent officer Lieut. Col. Scott, and the 
corps of Gen. Smith, should have been pushed forward by the short- 
est and readiest route ; the former to flank the Baltimore volunteers 
on the left, and the latter to have formed a second line at supporting 
distance, with orders to both flanking corps to close on the enemy, 
and to the second line, to fill up every chasm which might happen in 
the first. ‘The enemy thus encompassed by 6,000 men, it would not 
have been an affair of fifteen minutes, and they must have laid down 
their arms. The General and Admiral would have paid for their 
temerity ; and the panic struck rear division must have fallen, together 
with the marines at Marlborough, before it could have retraced its 
steps to that place. 

‘ The reader will perceive by turning to Admiral Cockburn’s ac- 
count of this affair, that Gen. Ross, by his self-confidence, or his con- 
tempt for his enemy, or his impatience and impetuosity of temper, 
sacrificed every advantage of discipline, experience and professional 
skill, by intemperately rushing on to battle with 1,500 men only, 
half conquered by fatigue, and in great disorder. The attack was 
made with the light brigade only—the right wing led by Col. Brooke 
of the 44th regiment, and the left by Col. Thornton of the 84th. 
These corps crossed the bridge in disorder, and the skirmishers ad- 
vanced in loose order, and forced the battery and riflemen on the left 
of the bridge, when a retreat of Stansbury’s line immediately follow- 
ed. Whilst this easy victory was gained by the British right wing, 
Col. Thornton, with the left, pushed up the turnpike road, and was 
about to take the 5th Baltimore regiment in flank, when it also gave 
way. ‘Thornton now advanced, crossed the conduit, and ascended 
the opposite side of the ravine, but was so warinly received by Bar- 
ney’s battery of three 18 pounders, that after some pause and fluctua-. 
tion, he turned to his left, and displayed against the marines and sea- 
men, armed with muskets and three 12 pounders. This little, but 
valorous corps, compelled him to give a new direction to his march, 
which he now inclined towards a wood, probably with a view of turn- 
ing the right of the American line. Here he was again met by Col. 
Beall, who, after the exchange of a few rounds, retreated under or- 
ders previously received from Gen. Winder,[*] which put an end to the 
battle. ‘These orders for retreat, I consider as unfortunate—because 
of my confidence in the materials which composed, what was called, 
the second line. Major Peter’s command, (a corps of well-trained 


{*] See Letters of Mr. John E. Howard, page 786 of the Memoirs, Vol, 1. 
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artillery) with Stull’s and Davidson’s companies of infantry, would 
have breasted any equal number, no matter of what country or corps ; 
and if this detachment had been joined to the regular troops, under 
Lieut. Col. Scott. who impatiently expected the enemy, the exhaust- 
ed Britons must have surrendered in a few minutes, or been disper- 
sed; andif Magruder’s regiment had been pushed forward and made 
to turn Thornton's flank and rear, he would have shared the fate of 
the right wing ; whilst Col. Brent’s regiment, held in reserve, could 
have co operated to the right or left, if necessary 

‘ Whatever may have been the disorder in the retreat of the Ame- 
rican left, it is believed that the troopson the right in general, re- 
treated in good order. It was not too late to think of the defence of 
the (apitol ; but it was thought too late to effect that object, and the 
next best thing was to continue the retreat; by this decision, the 
armed citizens of the district, the militia, the marines, the flotilla 
men, and thr reguiar troops, with 600 gallant Virginia volunteers, 
under Col. Minor, making a force of more than 4,000 combatants, 
were commanded to abandon to a ruthless enemy, not only the seat 
of empire, but the houses, the property, the wives and the children 
of the citizens. The order was received with an anguish beyond the 
power of language to express. That regularity of movement which 
had been previously observed, was destroyed ; the troops gave them- 
selves up to the uncontrollable feelings, which fatigue, exhaustion, 
privation, disappointment and despair, will always produce ; and the 
army was in effect dissolved. 

‘ The enemy having refreshed themselves at Bladensburgh, moved 
on towards the City, which they entered with about 200 men ; and so 
complete was the conquest, that when this party withdrew to their 
camp at two miles distance, a single sentine), who had been acciden- 
tally left on post, near the office of the National Intelligencer, kept 
undisturbed possession of the central part of the metropolis until next 
morning. [*] 

We shall add a few words on the concluding act of the drama, 
in relation to which, our historian has thought proper to be pro- 
foundly silent. 


[*] Nothing can more conclusively prove the desolate, spiritless and head- 
less condition of our army, than these facts :—200 men burn the Capitol, 
and a single centinel holds possession of the City from the evening of the 24th 
to the morning of the 25th!! 

Taking for granted that the safety of the army required retreat. did this 
fact put an end toevery thing like spirit and enterprise on our part ? Where 
was that agony of feeling, which Smith has described as suffered by himself 
and his Brigade, because marched from the Capitol? Was not it sufficient 
to have produced a partisan corps which would have saved the city from 
this last disgrace ? or had their superfluous courage all oozed out at their 
fingers’ ends, by the time they reached their own houses? ’Tis, probably, in 
vain to inquire; as it also is, how the General,could have expected his right 
wing at the Capitol, when he expressly directed its retreat by the George- 
town road? which, as every body knows, is considerably wide of that lead- 
ing to the Capitol. ‘‘ ‘ When you retreat,’ said he, ‘remember to do it by 
the Georgetown road’—pointing at the same time to one leading into the 
country.” See Mr. Law’s testimony, page 316, of the Docuinents. 
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In the general dispositions made for defence, Fort Washing- 
ton (the key of the water communication to Alexandria, George- 
town and the City) was not forgotten. A competent and regu- 
lar garrison was given to it, and its batteries put in a condition 
(according to Colonel Wadsworth’s report) that would have 
enabled it to repel any attempt of the enemy’s fleet, to pass or 
to carry it. It had, however, its weak side. From the north it 
was overlooked by a ridge of high land, running parallel with 
the river, on which was erected a block house; but not of a 
character sufficiently strong to defend either itself or the fort, 
without the aid of a covering party. This, therefore, was provi- 
ded for it, and Gen. Young, with a brigade of 450 infantry and 
a few artillerists, occupied the ridge already described, and the 
roads leading to it. Such was the situation of things at this 
point on the morning of the 24th of August, when Gen. Winder, 
considering the fort untenable,* despatched an order to Briga- 
dier Young, to cross the Potomac immediately ; and to Capt. 
Dyson, to follow the example so soon as he had reason to expect 
an attack on his rear. ‘The Secretary of War, having received 
an intimation of this order, and fearing that its effects would be 
mischievous, immediately despatched a counter order, instruct- 
ing Gen. Young to hold fast his position in the rear of the Fort, 
until assured that the enemy was in force and about to attack 
him; and in the mean time, to keep his videttes well posted on 
every road.f The General, whom this instruction found in the 
act of crossing the Potomac, hastened to resume his position on 
Oxen-Hill. and immediately sent back the express, with advice 
that he was doing so. ‘The carrier of the message, not finding 
the Secretary, delivered it to the President and Gen. Win- 
der; and took back their orders, that the Brigade should pursue 
its first intention, and pass the Potomac. ‘The issue is sufficient- 
ly known. ‘lwo days after the British army had retreated to 
the Potomac, Capt. Dyson, without either seeing or hearing an 
enemy, dismantled the fort and crossed the river! The event 
has shown that there would have heen no hazard in leaving 
Gen. Young in his covering position; nor will any one believe 
that, had he been left in it, either the loss incurred at Alexandria, 
or the disgrace suffered at Fort Washington, would have taken 
place. His patroles would have kept him advised of Ross’s 
movements ; his communications with the City would have been 
re-established, and his authority and example would have forti- 
fied the mind, or at least restrained the madness of Capt. Dyson 


—and in either case, the post would have been secure, and its 
flag not dishonoured. 


Fourth. The blunders detailed under the last head, were no 
doubt sufficient to account for the loss of a battle, or the cap- 


* See Gen. Young’s Report. t Idem. 
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ture of a city—but as these must have had their causes, it was 
but just, (if they did not belong exclusively to the General,) that 
the public should know whence they came; and that, in par- 
ticular, they should be informed, that ‘General Winder, har- 

‘ rassed by order 8, admonitions, ministerial interferences, and 
‘ Presidential reviews, found his self-confidence staggered, and 
‘his reliance on his own resources, impaired—which, > adds the 
historian * must ever be the case, in military operations, where 
‘ every novement is superintended, and liable to be controlled, by 
‘ a superior authority.’ 

It is certainly to be regretted, that one, who thus saw and de- 
nounced the mischievous character of these interferences, should 
not have gone on, to note the times and places of their occur- 
rence ; and more especially, that he should have omitted to 
designate, openly and directly, the meddler, who had thus invaded 
the authority, disturbed the plans, and even deranged the facul- 
ties, of the commanding General. To supply this desideratum in 
the Memoirs. is the object of our present endeavour; and, the 
better to avoid al! imputation of partiality or pre} ‘udice, we shall 
be careful to employ only documents of acknowle ‘dged authen- 
ticity. and, (so far as may be possible,) to make the delinquent 
the expositor of his own offences. Betore, however. we enter 
on the details connected wiih this subject, it may not be impro- 
per to glance at the disagreements which existed in the Cabinet, 
and which ought to be considered as the parent of all the evils 
which belong to the case. 

It will be remembered that, during the summer of 1813, an 
alarm for the safety of the Capital, was created by the ascent of 
the British fleet up the Potomac: as high as the Kettle Bottoms ; 
and that, on this occasion, (there being no general officer of the 
army within the District,) the Secretary of War stationed him- 
self, for a week or ten days, near Fort Washington—where had 
been brought together a few regular troops and militia. This 
movement, on his part, was promptly met by a corresponding 
one, on that of his colle: ague, (colonel Monroe.) who took upon 
himself the partizan duties, of reconnoitring the enemy and re- 
porting their progress, &c. &c. With these vie ws, and adhering 
to the northern bank of the Potomac, this gentleman counter- 
marched the fleet, and descended the river, as far as Blackstone’s 
island, Discovering there an hospital establishment, which 
Admiral Warren had left behind him, he instantly conceived the 
project of freshening his revolutionary laurels, by attacking and 
carrying off this collection of doctors, nurses, and invalids. But 
to this end, he required troops in whom he could better confide 
than in the neighbouri ing militia; and accordingly, despatched an 
aid-de-camp for one of the two battalions of United States in- 
fantry, then at Fort Washington. This was refused by the War 
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minister; and, what was perhaps more offensive, the reasons 
assigned for the refusal were so full and conclusive, as left no 
plausible ground for cavil or objection. Hine ille lachryme ! 
Here was the mortal offence: The conduct of the Secretary 
was considered as an act of defiance—a signal for hostilities— 
a wager of battle, against the supremacy of Virginia,—and was 
accordingly to be punished in the person of the perpetrator, as 
such high contumacy might be found to merit. 

The means for carrying into effect this resolution (as may be 
readily imagined) were not over-nice. Cunning and deception 
were the principal agents ; but to these were given an extension, 
activity, and flagitiousness, which altered their character, if not 
their names, and even sublimated them into crimes against the 
state. Ina word, it was soon found, that to render the war dis- 
astrous or ineflicient, was the channel through which the Secre- 
tary could be most certainly and seriously assailed. But to exe- 
cute this plan was less easy than to imagine it ; because, like all 
others intended to operate on masses of men, it required agents, 
who should unite fidelity, discretion, and intelligence ; and such 
were not to be found, but with dificulty. Under this, or some 
similar reasoning, the colonel steeled himself for the occupation, 
and became, in a great degree, the executor of his own project. 
It is not, however, our intention, nor is it proper at present to 
follow him through all the steps of this patriotic career, but 
what is necessary we will do.—We will note a single case, which 
cannot fail to illustrate the rest, and distinctly explain the secret 
of his military movements in defence of the Capital. 

The plan of campaign, for 1814, consisted of two distinct, 
but simultaneous operations ; the one directed against Malden— 
the other against Kingston or Montreal, as circumstances might 
dictate. When the time approached for making the former of 
these attacks, General Harrison found himself too weak for the 
task assigned him, and required a reinforcement of Kentucky 
Militia. He was accordingly instructed to take ‘ so many of 
these as he might deem necessary to the object ;? and under this 
authority, called into service the volunteer corps of Governor 
Shelby. The public have not forgotten, and will not soon for- 
get, the services of this Western Chief, and his followers. They 
emphatically, were the conquerors of Malden ; for without their 
aid, the General would not have felt himself justified in prose- 
cuting the expedition ; and, in this case, beside the disgrace to 
the army, Perry’s naval victory would have been comparatively 
barren. What, on this highly interesting occasion, was the con- 
duct of our intriguer? Does he lend himself to the success of 
this great national object—to the recovery of Maiden, and the 
extinction of an Indian war, that was ravaging our frontier, 
and wasting our resources? No.—The absence of both the 
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President and Secretary of War, was a circumstance too propi- 
tious to his views, to be permitted to escape without notice or 
employment; he accordingly hastens to approach a clerk of 
the department, and endeavours to deceive him into a recall of 
the orders, which had been given by the Secretary, and approved 
by the President. ‘Can you not,” said he, “ direct the gover- 
nor of Kentucky, not to march his volunteers to Harrison ?” The 
question met with a prompt denial (on the part of the person 
imterrogated) that he possessed the power, and a pretty distinct 
intimation, that if he did possess, he would not thus employ it.* 

After these preliminary remarks, and with the benefit of the 
important fact last stated, as an interpreter of the colonel’s 
future conduct, we return to the point from which we set out, 
viz. the exposition of that mischievous agency to which, in the 
opinion of Gen. Wilkinson, the loss of the battle and the de- 
struction of the Capitol, are to be principally ascribed. 

‘ Calling,’ says Mr. Monroe, ‘ on the President the morning 
‘of the 18th of August, he informed me that the enemy had 
‘entered the Patuxent in considerable force. and were landing 
‘at Benedict. I remarked that this City (Washington) was 
‘their object. He concurred in the opinion. | offered to pro- 
‘ceed immediately to Benedict with a troop of horse, to ob- 
‘serve their force and report it, with my opinion of their ob- 
‘jects; and should they advance on the City, to retire before 
‘them, communicating regularly their movements to the go- 
‘vernment. This proposal was acceded to.’ 

The duty which the Secretary of State had thus prescribed 
for himself, and to which the President so promptly gave his 
assent, was one strictly military, and within the sphere of known 
and acknowledged officers ;—and appears to have been prof- 
fered by the one, and authorized by the other, without any pre- 
concert with the Commanding General or the War Depart- 
ment ; and probably (as we hope) without reflecting, but cer- 
tainly without regarding, that so far as principles, civil or mili- 
tary, were concerned, it would be just as proper to invest him 
with the command of an army. as with that of a troop. Nor is 
it less important to remark, that, as in the famous case of St. 
Denys, so in this, the first step involved all the difficulty ; for 
after booting, spurring, and mounting, we find the Secretary 
entertaining no doubt, but that the leader of a few, might, with 
very little dexterity. be metamorphosed into the leader of many. 
This march of ambition to power will, however, be best under- 
stood from the Secretary’s own details. 

Writing from Aguasco Mills, on the 20th of August, he in- 
forms the President, that ‘ since his arrival at 8 o’clock, a. m. 


* We do not make this statement lightly, nor without being prepared to 
prove it. 
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‘he had been four miles off Benedict, at Butler’s Mills, where 
‘it was reported, the enemy, on his march, had arrived. The 
‘report was unfounded. The enemy landed yesterday at Be- 
‘nedict, and advanced his pickets within a mile and a half of 
‘that mill, for security only. From a height between that mill 
‘and the Patuxent, I had a view of their shipping ; but being at 
‘the distance of three miles, and having no glass, we could not 
‘count them. We shall take better views in the evening. 
‘ The general idea is, that they are still debarking their troops, 
‘the number of which I have not obtained any satisfactory in- 
‘formation of. The general idea also is, that Washington is 
‘their object, but of this I can form no opinion at this time.’ 
This letter is sagely concluded with the following discovery : 
‘that the best security against the attempt, will be an adequate 
‘ preparation to repel it.’ 

It will be admitted on all sides, that this first reconnoitring 
sketch, though perfectly innocent, was rather unpromising, and 
by no means entitled its author to the baton of a Field Marshal. 
Besides containing a good deal that might have been very safely 
omitted, it omits every thing that could have been at all useful. Of 
general idea, or in other words, common report, there is enough 
—but nothing special—nothing calculated to enlighten the ca- 
binet, or assist the General ; nothing acquired in a way to com- 
mand the confidence of either, or of both. He indeed saw 
ships, but at too great a distance even to count them; he heard 
that the enemy’s object was Washington, but notwithstanding 
his prediction of the 18th, could not now form any opinion on 
that head; he was told, that they were debarking troops, but 
not being near enough to count the ships, was nescessarily too 
far off to number the men; _ he had besides forgotten his teles- 
cope, and forgotten also, that by shortening the distance be- 
tween himself and his object, he might do pretty well without 
a telescope ;—in a word, the note contained not one new or 
important fact, and but one common-place opinion, which, at 
the time it was given, was not worth a straw. 

His second sketch is a pendant for the first. The evenin 
views, (which he promised should be better,) turned out to be 
worse than those of the morning; and it was not till the 2ist that, 
from a very commanding height, he saw and counted the ene- 
my’s fleet, to the number of 23 square-rigged vessels, ‘ in a dis- 
tance of eight or ten miles.’ Report, he adds, ‘ makes it pro- 
‘ bable, that a force by land and water has been sent against the 
‘flotilla. I shall proceed with the troop immediately to Not- 
‘ tingham.’ 

It was during this movement, that the Colonel first brought 


himself into contact with Winder and the army, and ata mo- 
Vou. Il. 17 
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ment when it was supposed an opportunity presented for strik- 
ing the enemy with effect :* but the occasion, though seen, was 
not seized; and it was unfortunately recollected, that the “ bet- 
ter part of valour, is discretion.” The effect on the army, was 
both mortifying and depressing— but for this,’ says our histo- 
rian, ‘ the General is not responsible—because he was attended 
‘by a minister of the Cabinet, an older soldier, by whose advice 
‘he was doubtless influenced.’} 

“ Viresque acquirit eundo.”—TIn his third despatch, dated 
from Nottingham, the Colonel is no longer careful to conceal 
the secret of his military mission. Discovering a few of the ene- 
my’s barges approaching the shore. he conceives the project of 
taking them en queue, and thus instructs the General: ‘the Bri- 
‘tish are now within four hundred yards of the shore—there are 
‘but three barges ai hand, and the force in view not considera- 
‘ble; if you sead five or six hindred men, though you cannot 
‘save the town, you may perhaps cut off their retreat or rear.? 

In all this there was but ene error,—but that was as fatal as 
though there had been one hundred ;—ior the Colonel had un- 
luckily mistaken the enemy’s van guard for his main body ; and 
while his pen is yet tracing the grand project of cutting off 
either the rear of the enemy or of the town, (as the case may 
be,) he exclaims, ‘10 or 12 barges more!’ and again, ‘ 30 or 40 
barges in view!” 

The Cvolonel’s next and final despatch, gives notice of Gene- 
ral Winder’s retreat (and his motives for making it) on the even- 
ing of the 23d of August. * The enemy.’ says he, ‘ are advanced 
‘six miles on the road to the Wood Yard, and our troops retir- 
‘ing. Our troops were on the march to meet them, but in too 
‘small a body to engage. General Winder proposes to retire 
‘until he can collect them in a body. The enemy are in full 
‘march for Washington. Have the materials prepared to des- 
‘troy the bridges. You had better remove the records. Mon- 
‘ day, 9 o’clock.’ 

‘The reader will perhaps be somewhat surprised to find, that 
if Monday be the true date of this note, the Colonel] has through- 
out the whole story, substituted fiction for fact; nota single 
assertion made therein being true of any occurrence of that 
day. ‘The enemy did not advance, nor were they in fuli march 
for Washington ; nor did our troops go out to meet them; nor 
did Winder propose to retire, on Monday. ‘To rescue, therefore, 
his fame as a reporter, we must alter the date of the note to 


“ Near Oden’s. See the preceding head. 
+ Mr. Wilkinson is much too prudent to mention names. This Minister 
of the Cabinet—this older soldier—was Col. Monroe. 
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Tuesday, 9 o’clock, rp. m., which is that given to it by the Sec- 
retary of War,* to whom the President sent it. But in doing 
this, how shall we justify Mr. Monroe’s conduct to Gen. Stans- 
bury ?’—to the corps he commanded—and the public service ? 

It will be remembered, that Stansbury reached Bladensburgh 
with two regiments on the 22d, and that on the 23d, after sun- 
set, Colonel Sterret arrived with the 5th Baltimore regiment, 
Pinkney’s riflemen, and three companies of artillery—greatly 
fatigued and nearly exhausted by a long rapid march, without rest 
or food. Stansbury’s orders, received that day, were to main- 
tain his position before Bladensburgh as long as possible. and 
thus guard the principal avenue to the city. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Col. Monroe found him at 12 0’clock at night, and 
into what errors did he not endeavour to lead him? 

Ist. ‘To violate an order solemnly, regularly, and recently 

iven : 

2d. To abandon an important post committed to his charge: 

3d. To throw open to the enemy the principal avenue to the 
city, and that by which colonel Monroe knew the enemy to be 
then advancing against it: and 

4th. To defeat that concentration of troops, which, in writing 
to the President, he had declared to be the professed object of 
General Winder’s retreat. 

To accomplish these purposes, he first employs concealment, 
and then persuasion. He says not one word to Stansbury of 
the news he had received and transmitted to the President, 
three hours before; instead of stating, that “* the enemy was in 
full march for Washington—that Winder had found himself too 
weak to sustain their attack, and was retiring before them, for the 
purpose of collecting a larger force, ”” he tells Stansbury, that he 
had indeed heard of a movement on the part of the enemy, 
but did not know the result ; and advised him to do—what? To 
promote the views of the commanding General, and hasten that 
junction. without which Winder declined all manner of contest ? 
No, reader ;—the reverse of this. Turn your back (was sub- 
stantially the advi ice) on both Washington and Winder—leave 
them to their fate—grope your way, (it being midnight,) towards 
the Patuxent—find out the enemy’s rear in the dark, and “ fall 
upon it forthwith.” 

Advice, on the part of Mr. Monroe, so extraordinary—so un- 
accountable—so indefensible on any military principle, would 
scarcely be deemed credible, had we not his own confession on 
that head. ‘Late that evening,’ says he, ‘| heard of the ad- 
‘vance of the enemy on the party under major Peter, and 


* Page 81 of the Documents. 
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‘against general Winder. Not knowing the result,* I hastened 
‘to General Stansbury’s quarters at Bladensburgh, and found 
‘him encamped on the height beyond the village, on the road 
‘leading to Marlborough. He had just heard of the enemy’s 
‘ movement, but was likewise unacquainted with the result. J 
‘ advised the general to fall forthwith on the enemy’s rear, although 
‘ it was then 12 o’clock at night. But he observed, that he had 
‘ been ordered to take post at Bladensburgh, and did not think 
‘ himself at liberty to leave it.’ 

Finding Stansbury tenacious of his ground and his orders, and 
fearing, (for guilt is always fearful,) that advice, so palpably 
wrong, might create suspicion, he, in the last moments of this 
midnight visit, and in general and common-place terms, counsels 
the General to vigilance against surprise—and suggests his belief 
that Winder’s corps would be with him before morning :—but 
even now, carefully withholds the particular evidence on which 
he advised the one, or believed the other. How either can be 
reconciled to his plan of sending off Stansbury, with a hungry, 
exhausted and undisciplined corps, at midnight, to look for the 
rear of an enemy “in full march for Washington,” is not easily 
discovered :—there was surely no peculiar necessity for vigilance 
against surprise, but under the belief, that the enemy was ap- 
proaching ; and if he really believed this, was it honest—was 
it wise—to draw the General from his post? Again: Did 
he believe that Winder would soon be at Bladensburgh, and 
that a junction of his troops would realise his object, and fit him 
for resistance? Then does the question recur,—was it wise, 
was it prudent, did it consist with common sense, to induce a 
movement, on the part of Stansbury, which, had it been made, 
would have defeated this junction? Where (had Monroe’s ad- 
vice been taken) would have been Stansbury at eleven o’clock 
on the 24th, when the enemy descended Lownde’s hill? We 
will not, however, press this subject further, but pass on to the 
exhibition of the colonel in bis new character of Chief of the 
Etat Major. 

' § At this moment,’ says General Stansbury, ‘ major Woodyear 
‘ returned from Washington, with positive orders from General 
‘ Winder, to give the enemy battle at Bladensburgh, should he 
‘ move that way ; and that he would join me, af necessary.’t 

‘ On arriving in the orchard, near the mill, I directed the ar- 
‘ tillery to post themselves behind a small breast work of dirt, 
‘ that lately had been thrown up by Colonel Wadsworth. This 
‘ battery commanded the pass into Bladensburgh, and the bridge 


* What? Not know the result ; yet inform the President of the retreat and 
the motives under which it was made, and advise him to move the records, 
and be prepared to burn the bridges. 

+ Could there have been any doubt on this point? The message shows, 
that in General Winder’s opinion, there was a doubt. 
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‘ south-westerly of the town. Our artillery consisted of 6 
¢ six pounders: major Pinkney’s battalion of riflemen—on their 
‘ right, under cover of the town and bushes, also commanding 
‘the pass by the bridge. ‘Two companies, from lieutenant 
¢ colonel Schutz’s regiment, under the command of captains 
‘ Decker and Gormick, acting as riflemen, although principally 
armed with muskets—on the left of the artillery, near and pro- 
tected by the barn, intended to defend the road, leading by the 
mill on the left of the battery, into the field. Colonel Ster- 
ret’s regiment was halted in the orchard on the right and in 
‘ the rear, and on the left flank, near the creek. My intentions 
‘ were, that they should remain here to refresh themselves as 
‘long as possible,—and as soon as the enemy appeared, to form 
‘colonel Sterret’s regiment, (in whom I placed great confi- 
‘dence,) on the right, their left resting on, and supporting the 
‘right of major Pinkney’s riflemen, in view of the bridge and 
‘ fronting the road, along which ran a fence ; and act as occa- 
‘sion sheuld require. Colonels Ragan and Schutz’s regiments 
‘were to be drawn up in echellon, their right resting on the 
‘ left of captains Decker’s and Gormick’s rifle companies, in or- 
‘ der to prevent the enemy from pressing and turning our left ; 
‘ hoping that General Winder would join me before the battle 
‘would commence, and occupy the ground in my rear, as a 
‘second line. About meridian the enemy could clearly be seen 
‘ making towards us by the river road.’ 

At this critical moment, the general gets on the track of some 
officious friend, or secret enemy, or ill judging superior. He 
discovers that his dispositions are changed, without his privity or 
consent, and in the moment that the battle is about to begin :— 
and (what is still more extraordinary) by some necromancer, who 
was yet invisible. 

‘ While I was giving,’ says he, ‘some directions to the artil- 
‘lery, I found lieutenant colonels Ragan and Schutz’s regiments 
‘had been moved from the place where I had stationed them, 
‘and marched out of the orchard, up the hill, and formed in or- 
der of battle, about two hundred and fifty yards above the or- 
chard, and upwards of five hundred yards in the rear of the 
artillery and riflemen. ‘Thus uncovered by the trees of the 
orchard, their situation and numbers were clearly seen by the 
enemy, from Lownde’s hill ; and the flanks of the artillery and 
Riflemen unprotected, and made liable to be turned—our main 
body being too fur off, to render them any aid. While in con- 
versation with General Winder, the 5th regiment was taken 
out of the orchard, marched up the hill, and stationed on the 
left of Colonel Schutz’s regiment, that of Colonel Ragan be- 
ing on the right, its right resting on the main road; but, as I 
‘ before observed, the whole at so great a distance from the artil= 
‘lery and riflemen, that these corps had to contend with the 
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whole British force, and so much exposed, that it has been a 
cause of astonishment, they preserved their ground so long, 
and ultimately succeeded i in retreating. Whose blame this was, 
‘L[know not: it was not mine ; nor did it meet with my approba- 
* tron.’ 

Pinkney’s estimate of this new order of battle, was not bet- 
ter than Stansbury’s. In his narrative, he says: ‘The fifth 
‘ regiment, which had been removed from its position, where it 
‘might have contrived to nares the enemy in his attempts to leave 
é the vicinity of the bridge, had now, to the great discouragement 
‘ of my companies and of the artillery, been made to retire to a 
‘hill, several hundred yards in our rear, but visible nevertheless 
‘to the enemy; where it could do little more than display its gal- 
‘lantry. The two companies of General Stansbury’s brigade, 
‘ acting as riflemen, had changed their station, so that Ino longer 

‘ perceived them. The residue of Gencral Stansbury’s brigade 
‘had been moved from the left, and made to take ground (invi- 
* sible to us by reason of the intervening orchard) on the right of 
‘ the fifth regiment, with its own right resting upon the main 
‘ road, and disclosed to the enemy.’ 

Winder is careful to show, that whatever may be the deme- 
rits of this order of battle, he is not responsible for them. ‘ Upon 
‘inquiry,’ he says, ‘I learnt that General Stansbury was ona 
‘rising ground, on the left of his line. I rode immediately 
‘thither, and found him and colonel Monroe together. ‘The 
‘Jatter gentleman informed me, that he had been aiding General 
‘ Stansbury to post his command, and wished me to proceed and 
‘ examine it, to see how far | approved of it.**** The column of the 
‘enemy at this moment appeared in view, about a mile distant, 
‘moving up the Eastern Branch, parallel to our position. From 
‘ the left, where I was, I perceived that if the position of the 
‘ adv anced artillery were forced, that two or three pieces upon 
‘ the left of Stansbury, would be necessary to scour an orchard 
‘ which lay between his line and his artillery, and for another 
‘ rifle company to increase the support of this artillery. These 
‘were promptly sent forward by General Smith, and posted as 
‘hastily as possible, and it was barely accomplished, before | 
‘ was obliged to give orders to the advanced artillery to open 
‘upon the enemy, who was descending the street towards the 
bridge—all further examination or movement was now impos- 
‘ sible.’ 

Hence it is evident, that excepting only the additional sup- 
port given to the artillery on the left, and which is not among 
the ke complained of, General Winder had nothing to do 
with the order of battle. But besides letting us into this secret, 
we have aisoa pretty distinct intimation who was the great tac- 
tician of the day ; and who it was that arranged and disarranged 
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front, and flank, and rear, in the face of an enemy, and in the 
presence of the commanding General, and without his consent, 
or approbation, or knowledge. The full disclosure of this impor- 
tant character is, however, reserved for Col. Sterret’s statement: 
‘ The 5th regiment,’ says this oflicer, ‘was formed under the direction 
‘ of colonel Monroe, on the left, and in line with General Stansbu- 
‘ry’s brigade :? And again, ‘I ought to notice, that the jirst line 
‘ formed on the battle ground was changed under the directions o 
‘colonel Monroe.’ Here then is the most positive proof, that 
whatever injury was done by the alteration of the first order of 
battle, (as stated by Stansbury and Pinkney and Sterret,) was 
exclusively the work of Mr. Secretary Monroe. Still, the pic- 
ture would be incomplete, were it not for the attempt, after do- 
ing the mischief, to escape the odium. Caught in the very act 
of changing the disposition, and substituting forit one that placed 
the diiferent corps beyond sustaining distance, this could no 
longer be either denied or concealed ;—but the case was not 
desperate, and a loop hole for retreat was found, in ascribin 
the plan to some other and unknown person :—* Remember,” said 
he, ‘ that though you see me busy, the plan is not mine.” 

Nor did this propensity to error, or power to commit it, ter- 
minate here. Every man, who inthis day of disgrace retain- 
ed his senses, saw that the enemy’s attack was a coup de main; 
that without cavalry and cannon, he contemplated only sudden 
irruption and rapid retreat ; that though irresistible in the field, 
by an ill-organized and badly commanded militia, yet that the 
first strong position that should be taken, by even this rabble, 
would necessarily stop his career and convert his attack inte 
flight; that the Capito} offered a position of this kind, impreg- 
nable to sma!!l arms and rockets—and flanked by other stron 
brick buildings, equally redoubtable—and that a sufficient force 
remained unbroken and unengaged, to occupy and defend this 
post. Gen. Armstrong, the Secretary of War, saw these advan- 
tages, and wished to seize them, but, twice interdicted by the 
President from interfering with the command of the army,* 


* When it was decided that Col. Monroe should accompany the army and 
superintend its movements, it was feared that the Secretary of War, unless 
gagged and pinioned, might take measures that would thwart this arrange- 
ment, and perhaps defeat it. To prevent any interference of this kind, it 
was therefore determined that no order of his, oral or written, should be given 
to any General or other officer, unless previously submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the President; and he was accordingly served with a rule to this 
purpose, on the 13th day of August, seven days befvre the campaign began. 
It is true, that when the danger approached, and when it was seen that the 
enemy had reached the gates, without disturbance or opposition of any kind, 
this order was relaxed, and the aid of the Secretary, to give direction to the 
army, was even requested,—but it is also true, that the sight of Mr. Monroe 
and his assurance that ‘ all was done that could be done,’ quieted the alarm, 
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he could but offer the opinion, ‘ that if Peter’s corps, with the 
‘remains of Barney’s and the two battalions of the 36th and 
* 38th regular regiments, (who had not yet fired a gun,) were 
‘made to occupy the wings of the Capitol, and the covered 
‘space between these, (with such exterior support as would 
‘furnish a supply of bread and water, and ammunition,) the 
‘enemy might be checked, and the post defended.’** This advice 
was not relished by either the General de jure, or the General 
de facto ;—the former plead the dispersion of the troops, their 
dispirited condition and unfitness for a desperate defence, and 
the utter impossibility of giving to such garrison any exterior 
support whatever: the latter believed that much would be 
hazarded by an attempt near the Capitol. ‘I knew,’ says he in 
his letter to the investigating committee, (page 70 of the Docu- 
ments) ‘ that a column of the enemy had advanced from the high 
‘ground which had been held by our troops, and meeting, as 
‘they would, with no opposition, might take possession of the 
‘heights above the City, and thus force our troops, in case of a 
‘new disaster, into the plain between the Capitol, the Eastern 
‘branch, andthe Potomac. Whereas, by occupying the heights 
‘above Georgetown, the enemy must cither attack us to disad- 
‘vantage, or entering the city, expose his right flank and rear to 
‘an attack from us.’f 

In presenting these instances of Col. Monroe’s military inter- 
ference, from the 20th to the 24th of August, not selected to 
serve a particular purpose, but taken indiscriminately, and in 
succession, the dispassionate inquirer cannot overlook the fact, 
that every interposition involved an error—and that every error 
directly contributed to the disgrace of our arms and the de- 
struction of the Capitol. 


Fifth. We have at length happily reached the last cause as- 
signed for the capture of Washington, viz. the rejection of our 
historian’s services, tendered on the 18th of August; and as the 
public will no doubt sufficiently appreciate this cause, we shall 
content ourselves with giving the text, without thinking it at all 
necessary to add a commentary. 


‘Being interdicted,’ says the historian, ‘the use of my sword, 


and produced a renewal of the injunction, that ** Military functionaries should 
‘* be left to the discharge of their own duties, upon their own responsibility.” 

* We find this proposition referred to, and argued, in Gen. Winder’s nar- 
rative, (page 168 of the Documents) but he omitted to state the quarter from 
which it came. That the question was started by himself, or by Mr. Mon- 
roe, will not be asserted. 

+ The column of the enemy, which Mr. Monroe ‘ knew had advanced 
‘ from the high grounds which had been occupied by our troops,’ and which 
he so much feared would drive the American army into a cul de sac, was, in 
medical language, a mere hullucination—a conceit, of a disordered brain. 
No columa of the enemy approached the City till sunset. 
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I had left the City of Washington, for the summer; but a domestic 
misfortune carried me back in the beginning of August, and I found 
every thing quiet in respect to the defence of the place. On the 
18th of the month, observing the parade of several volunteer compa- 
nies of the City and Georgetown, | inquired the cause, and was in- 
formed advice had reached the City of the approach of the enemy by 
the Patuxent. On the evening of the same day, I received a note 
from Col. Monroe, advising me that the menacing movements of the 
enemy up the bay had determined him to reconnoitre them, for which 
purpose he intended leaving the City the next morning. I had be- 
fore been apprised of the arrival of Admiral Cochrane in the Chesa- 
peake, and the increase of the enemy’s shipping, and made no doubt 
the attack { had long expected was now to be carried into execution. 
I could not discover that any precautions had been taken to obstruct 
the march of the enemy, and I knew that no efficient preparations had 
been made to resist them. I was, at this time, quartered with a re- 
volutionary officer, who had spilt his blood in the cause of his coun- 
try, and he will recollect my solicitude for the safety of the City ; 
my ideas of the route by which the enemy would approach it, and 
the best mode of resisting them. I felt most sensibly for my country, 
and, with agony of mind, in my answer to colonel Monroe’s note, 
proposed—that, could my arrest be suspended, and my sword be re- 
stored for a short period, I would take the command of the mili:ta, and 
save the City, or forfeit my life. This was a proffer of dire responsi- 
bility at so Jate an hour: but I preferred death, to inaction, at such 
a crisis. 

‘ Having received no reply to my note to colonel Monroe, I left 
the metropolis on the 20th, being persuaded President Madison would 
have hazarded the burning up of the whole district, sooner than dis- 
compose the harmony of the Cabinet, by giving offence to Secretary 
Armstrong.[*] [am indeed shocked when I take a retrospect of the 
evidences which fell under my own observation, at that time, of the 
terror in which that minister kept more than one great man at Wash- 
ington ; for I would sooner cease to exist, than live in fear of an equal. 
Sick and disgusted, I retired to the mountains, for the restoration of 
my health.’ 


[*] The General could not believe that his friend Monroe had any views of 
his own that could interfere with this patriotic proposal, and therefore lays 
the blame on the President, and Secretary of War, who never heard of it 
until the General himself told the story. We do not, however, mean by this 
remark, to insinuate that if they had known, they would have accepted, the 
proposition. They knew well, already, that in the General’s vocabulary, as 
in his practice, promising and performing were things not at all connected 
with each other. 
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Art. 1X.—Remarks on the present state of Currency, T'rade, 
Commerce, and National Industry, in reply to an Address of 
the Tammany Society of New-York. By Oxuiver Wo tcort, 
Governor of the State of Connecticut, pp. 45. New-York, 
1820. 

2. Review of the Trade and Commerce of New-York, from 1815 
to the present tame ; with an inquiry into the causes uf the pre- 
sent distress, and the means of obviating it. By Aun Observer, 

New-York, 1820. 

3. Thoughts on Political Economy, in two parts. By Danxieu 

Raymonp, Counsellor at Law, pp. 470. Baltimore, 1820. 


Ovr country can no longer boast of the trade she once en- 
joyed. In our eastern cities commerce has declined apace, real 
estate has suffered depreciation, commodities have fallen in value, 
while industry, no longer finding its former employment. lan- 
guishes without reward. In our Western country, the value of 
Jand has experienced a great decline, its produce remains unpur- 
chased, and a depreciating currency is spreading its destructive 
influence, and laying the foundation for permanent distress. 

In the Review of the Trade and Commerce of New-York, 
the writer recurs to the period commencing with the French Re- 
volution, during which we realized such large profits from the 
trade of the world which then fell into our hands. He conceives 
that the causes which created the nominal high prices existing 
after that period, and which, although reduced, have not yet fallen 
to their lowest ebb, are to be traced to the circumstances—that 
the whole wealth and credit of the world were called into forced 
activity, and kept in circulation—and that the paper system lent 
its efficient aid to create a nominal capital, and vastly to increase 
the circulating medium: and by a table giving the prices of the 
articles of necessity, it appears, that from 1770 to 1790 they had 
increased one fourth ; whereas, from 1790 to 1815, they had more 
than doubled. The author very properly ascribes the failures 
and consequent distress that took place after the peace, ina great 
measure, to that system of over-trading which our Banks contri- 
buted to promote; and gives a correct view of the manner in 
which these facilities were obtained, and of the evil consequences 
that resulied to our trade from the system of management they 
adopted. He correctly ascribes the losses that were sustained in 
1817, to a fall in the price of foreign commodities, occasioned 
by a supply disproportioned to our means; and the losses of 
1819 to a fall in the price of our own produce in consequence of 
a general reduction of the nominal value of commodities through- 
out the commercial world. We have noticed this pamphlet, not 
because there is any thing profound in its reasonings, or labour- 
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ed in its investigations, but because, without any pretensions of 
the kind, it furnishes a plain statement of useful facts, and pre- 
sents a sound and practical view of some of the principal opera- 
tions connected with the trade of our city. It would therefore 
hardly be necessary to stop to refute any errors into which the 
author may, perhaps inadvertently, have fallen, did not the gene- 
ral correctness of his remarks require that they should be no- 
ticed. 

He says the precious metals have no intrinsic value. That 
value, it is true, may be considered in some respects as artificial, 
which depends upon public opinion; but when gold and silver 
have been adopted as the standard of value, and the sound me- 
diuin of exchange, by the common consent of the civilized world, 
the value that this circumstance alone bestows upon them is real 
and intrinsic, in the fullest sense of the term; apart from their 
known and acknowledged value as articles of luxury when used 
in the form of plate and ornaments, and the uses to which they 
are applied in manufactures and the arts. This writer also thinks 
that the India trade has had a constant tendency to drain us of 
the specie which the balance of trade in our favour had brought 
into the country:—we had hoped that this chimera of having our 
country drained of its specie, not to pay debts which extrava- 
gance had incurred, but to purchase commodities for which there 
was a constant demand, had ceased to exist. It cannot be de- 
nied, that it would be more advantageous to us, if China would 
take our produce altogether in payment for her productions—an 
extensive market would thereby be gained, and its value would be 
enhanced by an increased demand. But it by no means follows, 
because it is less advantageous to send her specie instead of pro- 
duce, that therefore the loss of specie renders the trade injurious. 
While there is a continued demand at home for the productions 
of China, they would, in case we did not obtain them directly, 
be procured elsewhere, and through other channels, and with ad- 
ditional expense, and we should have to pay for them with that 
portion of our produce for which other nations now furnish us an 
equivalent ; and whetier we are paid for this surplus produce in 
specie or in China goods, in this point of view, is pertectly im- 
material. We know, however, that a large portion of the goods 
we purchase in China, goes direct from Canton to Europe ; and a 
considerable quantity is re-shipped to South America and other 
ports, after its arrival in the United States. It is true, that 
with a depreciated and redundant paper currency, any trade or 
any circumstance whatever, that tends to drain the country of its 
specie, may be injurious—only, however, because it reduces the 
value of the paper by lessening the chance of its convertibility, 
for the place of cvery specie dollar in such case, would have to 


be supplied by a paper dollar; but this does not apply to our 
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reasoning—we have alluded to a state of wholesome currency and 
of regular trade. 

Mr. Wolcott, in his reply to the address of the Tammany So- 
ciety of this city, proceeds to consider the cause of our present 
distress and embarrassment; and reverts to the state of our trade, 
and the situation of our country, from the adoption of the consti- 
tution: And in the view he takes of the state of our currency, 
he very truly says, that reference must be had to that of Great Bri- 
tain; with the state of whose currency our own must always be 
compared, in consequence of the intimate and extensive commer- 
cial relations subsisting between the two countries, which occa- 
sion nearly all our funds to be remitted to England, and our ex- 
change to be regulated by the money market of London. Mr. 
Wolcott says, that in 1797 an important event took place, of 
which the consequences are still felt, and of which the most im- 
portant results are perhaps yet to be a —the suspension 
of cash payments by the Bank of England, in consequence of exe 
cessive issues “f paper. Now the fact appears to be, according 
to Mr. Thornton, that for two years ending in December. 1795, 
the issues of the Bank amounted to nearly twelve millions sterling, 
whereas in February, 1797, the day before it suspended payment, 
they amounted only to eight millions and a half The necessity, 
therefore, for suspending cash payments. is not to be attributed to 
the cause that Mr. Wolcott assigns ; but tothe distress that then 
existed throughout the country, increased by the fear of invasion, 
and the wantof confidence, in general, consequent upon this state of 
things ; every one feeling anxious to provide himself with as much 
gold and silver ashe could procure against the hour of need, and eve- 
ry one believing thatif he parted with his specie, it would not return 
again to his hands, the circulation became lessened or suspended— 
and so soon as a deficiency of the precious metals occurred in 
the general circulation, the Bank was naturally called on for 
specie in exchange for its notes. ‘There was therefore as strong 
a necessity for the Bank of England to suspend its payments at 
that time, as there was, in the opinion of Mr. Wolcott, for our 
Banks to adopt the same measure during our late war. After 
the Bank of England had refused to pay its notes, it did what 
Banks will ever do in the same situation, when they possess 
the power.—It is true, it facilitated the operations of government 
by assisting its loans, keeping up the price of its stock, and ena- 
bling it to collect the taxes with more ease ; but at the same time 
the Bank increased the issues of its paper to nearly four times 
their amount when it first suspended its payments. It should 
here be noticed, that in 1800, three years after the Bank had 
stopped payment, its issues had only increased to fifteen millions ; 
foreign exchange did not, therefore, rise materially against Eng- 
land, until the effects of the continental system began to be felt, 
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4 and the store houses of England were loaded with goods which 
4 could not be disposed of; then, however, the issues of the Bank, ae 
4 instead of being diminished as they ought to have been, were 
q increased until they amounted to nearly thirty millions (which Pa 
; was the estimated amount as late as 1817.) It was then that the iH 
a depreciation of the bank paper was too apparent to be disguised ; iti 
| a it was seen as well in the rise in value of the precious metals— ; 
| 3 a guinea being worth twenty-eight shillings—as in the rate of fo- 
reign exchanges, which were from twenty to thirty per cent. 
q against sterling ; and they continued so until 1815, when the ports 
E of the continent being again cpen to the commerce of England on : 
the return of a general peace, her productions again predomina- . 
ted in Europe—exchange rose to par—and the Bank of England iE 
notes became equal in value to the specie of Holland and France. a 
As far, therefore, as the amount of the issues of the Bank was 
concerned, compared with the value of the supposed additional 
quantity of commodities, or of the wealth it was destined to repre- 
sent, and with reference to the market price of gold and silver 
and the state of foreign exchanges, there was no actual necessity 
for the Bank of England to resume cash payments. If, how- 
ever, We suppose, and the consideration should certainly be at- 
tended to, that the amount of circulating medium throughout the 
world may now be lessened without inconvenience, and would pro- 4 
bably be reduced with advantage, and as no further necessity 3 
will exist for a nominal capital of paper currency, or for a resort | 
to forced and artificial means to sustain a credit—a smaller amount 
of circulating medium will suffice, in consequence of the rapidi- 
ty of its circulation, and the effect of a return of general confi- 
dence in commercial operations. It may have been advisable 
for the Bank of England, even in this view, if not for other con- 
siderations, to have returned to the payment of specie. 
Mr. Wolcott correctly says, that our embargo of 1807 gave 
: the first shock to our paper system ; and adds, that this measure 
; powerfully affected all the relations of price and value throughout 
i the civilized world. We can certainly recollect the effect upon our 
7 affairs at home, of this measure of dou/tful policy and extreme 
: inconvenience, but were not before aware of its extensive influ- 
: ence on the rest of the world. He observes, that our trade du- 
; ring the embargo, although greatly beneficial to Great Britain, 
was not high'y injurious to ourselves. How a trade that enabled 
| us to dispose of our produce, which was rotting on our hands, 
& could be at all injurious to us, we are indeed at a loss to con- 
ceive: this political measure was only ivteuded to keep our pro- 
perty at home, in order to prevent it from becoming a prey to 
the belligerents ; but if we could trade, without danger, surely it 
{ was so tnuch gained to our country—the great object being, as 
: we suppose, neither to succour nor to injure others, but to benefit 
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ourselves. We cannot here avoid expressing our surprise at find- 
ing Mr. Wolcott on the side of the policy of this act. It was 
not intended as a measure of precaution, preparatory to a decla- 
ration of war, neither was it adopted as an offensive act to serve 
instead of hostilities, for it was avowed to be merely a local re- 
gulation. If our government could have foreseen the anti-com- 
mercial decrees of England and France, and had recommended 
the embargo to save Gur commerce from falling into the snare, 
they would indeed have served the interests of their country. 
But unfortunately the measure was adopted, after the decrees were 
in operation. ‘lo sustain our government, therefore, in consi- 
dering itself authorized to dictate to the merchants so far as to 
preclude them from trading altogether, when both parties were 
equally acquainted with existing facts, is to suppose, on the one 
side, more of information and ability than generally fall to the 
lot of any government, and to infer, on the other, less of pru- 
dence and management than usually preside over the concerns of 
our mercantile community. 

Mr. Wolcott informs us that the par of exchange signifies equal 
masses of gold and silver in different places. This explanation is 
by no means satisfactory, or clear. The rate of exchange de- 
pends upon two causes—a difference in the relative value of the 
currencies of the respectivecountries, aud a favourable or unfavour- 
able balance of trade; and these causes may act singly, or in 
concert, or in opposition to each other. When, in 1814, an un- 
favourable state of trade aud a depreciated currency were both in 
operation in England, then were the coutinentl exchanges from 
twenty to thirty per cent. against sterling ; and when, during the 
succeeding year, the balance of trade medi in her favour, it was 
sufficient to counterbalance the effect of a depreciaied currency, 
and exchange rose to par. Tinmediately after our late war, while 
our currency remained in a depreciated state, exchange with us 
on England was at par; while at Boston, where they maintained 
the specie standard, exchange was from twelve to fourteen per 
cent. above the paper currency of England : after large and con- 
tinued importations of British goods had taken place in both cities, 
-and when bills on England became in demand to pay debts, or 
remit for sales, exchange on England rose in Boston to par, or 
within one or two per cent. of par; while in New-York, ex- 
change rose to ten and twelve per cent. advance—the same differ- 
ence, of course, being observed between the relative rate of ster- 
ling bills in the two cities, as existed between the value of their 
respective currencies. Another instance may be seen in the pre- 
sent state of our exchange with England, where the bank has 
curtailed its issues to such a degree, with a view to resume its 
payments, that the mint price of gold and silver is considerably 
above the market price—for whatever amount of bullion or coin 
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is purchased by, or deposited in, the bank, remains in its vaults, 
withdrawn from circulation ; while the bank wili not increase its 
issues upon the receipt of this additional amount of gold and sil- 
ver (which is so far useless) until cash payments shall have been 
resumed ; nor then, should it be deemed imprudent: ‘The value 
of bank paper becomes, in consequence, enhanced—the price of 
commodities proportionably lowered: Sterling rises in value, 
with all foreign exchanges, and the specie dollar is now worth 
six and a half per cent. less than its par value, of four shillings 
and six pence, in notes of the Bank of England. 

Bank notes, as Mr. Wolcott informs us, according to the ori- 
ginal intention, and preper use of these establishments, were mere- 
ly tokens or evidences of equal sums of gold and silver left in de- 
posit in banks, as places of security, from whence they could be 
drawn on demand. ‘This, however, has never been the light in 
which they have been considered, nor the end for which bauks 
have been chartered, in the United States. In December, 1790, 
Hamilton made his celebrated report on a national bank—the 
only one then existing being the Bank of North America, with a 
capital of two millions of dollars ; and the ensming year the Uni- 
ted States Bank was chartered with a capital of ten millions. 
The advantages that resulted from this institution, in the stimu- 
lus it gave to industry, and the facilities it afforded to circulate 
its productions, thus augmenting the wealth and resources of our 
country, have never been denied; our commerce, however, at this 
period, being continuedly increasing, our wealth progressively 
augmenting, and the value of real estate rising in proportion, 
State Banks were established ; and these lent their aid in furnishing 
an additional representation for the wealth which was continually 
accumulating. Our country went on advancing in her career of 
prosperity until the period of commercial restrictions, which com- 
menced with the embargo in 1807, and continued with but little 
intermission of importance, until the declaration of war; during 
which, the banks in the middle and southern States suspended 
their specie payments. Mr. Wolcott thinks that our banks were 
compelled to resort to this measure, at that time, in conse- 
quence of the illicit trade carried on with the enemy, which 
would have drained the vaults of their specie. We not only 
agree with Mr. Wolcott, that this trade was injurious in the ex- 
treme, by exhausting the resources of the country, but that no 
means within the power of government should have been left un- 
tried to arrest it ; but, it must be recollected, it was not the exercise 
by the government of a controlling influence over the banking 
establishinents, that induced a resort to this step; it was the mo- 
neyed corporations of the country, that fairly compelled the public to 
support them in this course—taken, not as we think entirely, from 
patriotic motives, but because they found themselves unable to 
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comply with the demands which were made upon them. While, 
therefore, we admit that there might be an actual necessity un- 
der similar circumstances, for a measure of this kind, with banks 
differently constructed—we should always entertain greater ap- 
prehensions from the consequences of such a step on the part 
of banks constituted as ours are, than we would anticipate evil 
from the loss of any portion of our specie : for when the banks be- 
came freed from all control and responsibility, they exercised the 
tremendous power of regulating, at pleasure, the prices of all 
commodities, and the value of the real and personal property of 
the whole community—and individuals, without money and al- 
most without credit in any other pointof view, followed their ex- 
ample, and inundated the country with their notes, which in most 
instances, were destitute of all foundation. This state of things 
continued, until the incorporation of the United States Bank com- 
pelled the State Banks to resume the payment of their notes. 
Before the embargo of 1807, the circulating medium of the Uni- 
ted States was estimated at from forty to fifty millions of dollars ; 
but at the close of the war it was supposed to be nearly eighty 
millions : while in England, long after the bank had suspended 
its payments, the capital of all the chartered banks and private 
bankers was supposed to be only about one hundred and eighty 
millions of dollars. But we are aware that these estimates are, 
more or less, conjectural. 

Since the return of peace, new banks have continued to mul- 
tiply among us ; in some states they granted every charter that was 
applied for ; and the reasons which legislators gave for conferring 
them were, that the evil, if any there was, would cure itself—and 
that so long as banks were profitable to the stockholders, their 
number might be increased without injury to the community—for- 
getting that during the war, the banks were giving to their stock- 
holders more than their accustomed dividends, while they were 
sapping the foundation of their country’s prosperity.. 

In our eastern cities the banks have never departed from the 
specie standard. In the middle and southern states they are now 
solvent, but without the means of employing their capital. In 
the western country, such has been the multiplied increase of 
these paper factories, that their notes are at a discount of from 
ten to fifty per cent., while the only remedy that is attempted to 
be applied by the legislatures consists, in increasing the number 
and adding to the power of these engines of disorder and ruin. 
In ‘Tennessee, the legislature has established what is called a State 
bank ; the land held by the state is pledged for the redemption of 
its notes, and for every increased issue of its paper an additional 
quantity of land is to be pledged. They seem to go upon the 
principle that the trees of the forest, in their native state, contri- 
bate to the productive wealth of the country, and that every acre 
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of wild land must be represented by a bank bill. The notes of 
this bank are already at a discount of from 15 to 20 per cent. 
The Secretary of the Treasury can no longer collect the pub- 
lic revenue in our western states, either in specie or in United 
States Bank notes, it having been long since established as a 
maxim, that specie or bills redeemable in gold or silver, cannot 
circulate with a depreciated paper: they are driven from circu- 
lation at the appearance of the cheaper currency, for it should 
be remembered, “ there are two different descriptions of paper 
currency, the one spurious and the other legitimate ; the latter 
is the genuine offspring of the prosperity of a country, and the 
representative of its riches, resting*upon the basis of national 
wealth and individual opulence ; but the former has its origin 
in poverty, and has no solid basis whereon to stand ; it is the 
herald of the wants of its authors, and often the harbinger of 
their ruin ; suspicion and despondency march in its train, its 
increase superinduces its depreciation, and its depreciation pro- 
duces a compulsory increase, until at length, resembling the lean 
and shrivelled kine of the Egyptian monarch of old, it swallows 
up and devours all the comforts of the land.” 

The only effectual check on the issues of a paper currency, 
is, that it should be redeemable in specie, at the will of the hold- 
er ; at the same time it must also be allowed that “ a bank note 
is not valuable on/y on this account: it is enough for the holder, if 
he feels sure of obtaining for his note a quantity of commodities 
equal in value to what the specie, specified on its face, would 
command ;”’ this is all that could in reality be expected, in re- 
ference to the whole body of notes in circulation, intended, as 
they are, to represent the substantial wealth and productive in- 
dustry of a country. 

But, it may be asked, could not our western states do entirely 
without the precious metals? If it were possible to provide 
any efficient check against excessive issues of bank notes, save 
that of making them redeemable in specie, a paper currency, 
properly regulated, might, if necessary, be made to answer eve- 
ry useful purpose. But to suppose it possible, when the only 
effectual responsibility is removed, that these moneyed institutions 
should be able to resist the temptation of extending their issues, 
which confers on them a power to enlarge their profits, although 
at the expense of the public prosperity—to afford a temporary 
facility to the debtor, although to the injury of the creditor—in 
a word, a power which enables them to CREATE MONEY,—to ima- 
gine that banks under such circumstances will preserve: their 
issues On a level with the general specie-standard, is to suppose 
what will never take place, in the present state of society. 

The author of the Review of our trade, expresses his regret 
that the national legislature does not pass a law prohibiting 
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banks from issuing bills under 10 or 20 dollars; forgetting that 
the authority of Congress does not extend to the State institu- 
tions, and that until the question of the constitutional power ex- 
ercised by these establishments, which has never been agitated, 
shall have been disposed of by the national judiciary, they cannot 
be controlled ; neither can the privileges of existing charters be 
infringed by the State legislatures. We certainly agree in the 
opinion, that the best method to preserve a pure and sound state 
of currency, would be to prohibit the circulation of small 
notes, commencing the restriction, as Mr. Wolcott recommends, 
with those of one dollar, and increasing it until it arrived at the 
limit required by public policy and the real interest of those in- 
stitutions: the place of these notes would be supplied by the 
precious metals, which would then be retained in circulation, 
and forgeries, in consequence, would be diminished, if not ina 
great degree prevented. Beside which, the banks would not 
be liable to be drained of their specie, from any sudden alarm 
or temporary demand ; as the holders of small notes, so great a 
portion of which is held in circulation, are always the first, upon 
any sudden emergency, to apply for their redemption. ‘The 
Bank of England is now making the attempt to follow the plan of 
M. Ricardo, for a cheap currency; whereby the bank is to receive 
and pay bullion only, instead of coin—paying it out at the mint 
price, and receiving or purchasing it at about one per cent. below 
the standard value. We shall see hereafter the effect of this 
measure, and be enabled to profit by their experience—should 
its adoption here, under any modification, be found to be prac- 
ticable. 

The commerce of the United States can no longer find em- 
ployment for the same number that were formerly engaged in 
its pursuits ; to conduct it profitably will now require more pru- 
dence and more capital, and the rate of profit will no longer 
bear the same proportion to the amount of capital engaged: at 
the same time it is not probable that our trade will suffer much 
farther diminution ; it is, on the contrary, reasonable to sup- 
pose that it has already declined to its lowest state of depres- 
sion. Money is abundant, and without employment ; stocks, 
accordingly, are high, and the rate of interest is lower than it 
ever has been since the adoption of the constitution. 

Mr. Ganihl says, ‘‘ A high rate of interest is a proof of the 
prosperity of a country, when the prosperity is progressive— 
because its agriculture and manufactures, increasing with its 
population, are always requiring fresh capitals, the demand for 
which necessarily keeps the rate of interest very high.”? ‘A 
low rate of interest,” says Swift, ‘ the usual sign of the wealth 
of a state, may also be a sign of its misery, where no one for 
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instance wants to borrow, because there is neither industry nor 
commerce in the country.” 7 

To the admission of Adam Smith, that it will be generally 
advantageous to lay a burden upon foreign, for the encouragement 
of domestic, industry, whenever such encouragement is necessary 
for the defence of the country—Mr. Wolcott adds, “ the princi- 

le of this exception from the general freedom of commerce and 
industry is all for which any American should contend, and all 
which ought ever to be permitted.” In this sentiment we 
heartily concur: and we would also join with Mr. Wolcott in 
opinion as to internal taxes; for we think no statesman should 
hesitate to recommend a system of excise, to be levied, as well 
on articles of luxury, generally, as on every kind of spirituous 
liquors, the abuse of which has so long been known from expe- 
rience to be extremely injurious, both to the industrious and to 
the moral habits of the community. 

The tide of emigration will probably no longer flow to the 
west with its accustomed rapidity. The population of our 
eastern and middle states will become more condensed ; and ma- 
nufactures, on a permanent footing, will flourish and increase. 
But should our brethren in the western states continue to ex- 
plore the forest, and settle new lands, in order to raise grain for 
which there is no demand ; instead of turning their attention to 
internal improvements, to the encouragement of family manu- 
factures, and to the cultivation of those habits of economy, both 
as to time and money, from which their former course of pros- 
perity has in some measure estranged them; with a diminished 
commerce, a scattered population, and a depreciated currency, 
they may, ere long, exemplify the truth of the assertion, that 
‘‘ extended empire, like expanded gold, exchanges solid strength 
for fecble splendour.” : 

Our extended national Union, embracing so great a variety of 
climate and of soil, of rich and of valuable productions, still 
possesses the freshness of youth, with all the vigour of manhood; 
but it has become necessary that we should husband our re- 
sources, and apply with perseverance and thus employ with 
effect, all the attention, industry, and skill we can call forth, to 
improve our system of agriculture, extend our internal improve- 
ments, and perfect our establishments of manufactures: capital 
will not be backward to lend its aid, whence the most efficient 
stimulus will be derived, and commerce may -always be relied 
on as a never failing resource to assist in circulating the pro- 
ductions, and in rewarding the industry, of our country. 


The last work, whose title appears at the head of this article, 


_4s prefaced with so mortifying an expression of contempt for the 


modern race of critics, that any strictures of ours upon the 
merits of the writer might savour of offended dignity. We shall, 
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therefore, leave the author himself to exhibit the character of 
his work—reserving to ourselves, with his permission, the privi- 
lege of making some remarks upon a few of the subjects which 
have fallen under his examination. In the preface, he says : 


‘ The following sheets were written to please myself—my principal 
object in writing them, was employment. The public bas not seen 
fit to give me constant employment in my profession, otherwise this 
book had never been written. I had read musty law books till 1 was 
tired. Idleness was irksome, and I sought relief in putting on pa- 
per some of my notions on political economy. If the public shall 
think this a sufficient justification for writing a book, it is well ; if not, 
I cannot help it—I have no other to offer.’ p. 1. 


We might stop to deprecate the flood of notions on political 
economy, with which the general operation of this melancholy 
cause would threaten to inundate us; but we will proceed in 
learning the circumstances, as communicated by the author, un- 
der which he has given his work to the public. 


* As for the book itself, I have nothingto say respecting it. To 
those who read it, it will speak for itself—those who do not read it, 
have no right to be informed any thing about it. The subject is a 
great one, even greater than the greatest minds have been able to 
master.’ p. iv. ' 

‘ At the time this book was commenced, / had no expectation of wri- 
ting more than a small pamphlet, and of this J scarcely anticipated a 
publication. As have before said, J wrote rather for my own amuse- 
ment and instruction, than for the public ; but as J progressed, the sub- 


ject became more interesting—new views and ideas suggested them- 


selves, and J pressed onward until it has grown to a volume. 

¢ At the time J commenced, J had no more idea of where J should 
land, than Columbus had when he sailed on his voyage of discovery ; 
and J have landed at points upon different subjects, as far distant from 
those anticipated, as the island of St. Domingo is from the East In- 
dies. J made it a point to follow wherever the principle J had start- 
ed led, without any regard to previous prepossessions, and J believe J 
was often as much surprised at the conclusion, as any of my readers, 
should J chance to have any, will ever be. [ have, however, this evi- 
dence, that my principles are sound—the more / reflect on them, the 
better satisfied am J of their correctness.’ Conclusion, p. 469. 


After this conclusive proof of the soundness of Mr. Raymond’s 
positions, he must be a bold examiner, who would undertake to 
question them. A commendable self respect is duly preserved 
throughout the book. After quoting a page from one Adam 
Smith, he remarks :-— 


‘ Such is the incoherent, unintelligible nonsense, which men of sense 


write, when they attempt to write upon a subject which they do not 
understand.’ p. 70. 
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When speaking of the abuse of terms in the “ Wealth of Na- 


tions,” he tells us :— 


‘ Hence the ambiguity and obscurity which pervades this celebrated 
work. Hence the arbitrary, uniatelligible and unmeaning division 
of stock, which Dr. Smith has endeavoured to establish.’ p. 188. 


Again : 

‘ For the most part, Dr. Smith’s theories upon national wealth were 
superficial and unsound. He entertained no distinct notions of what 
constituted national wealth, or of the means by which it is to be aug- 
mented. His perceptions of the different subjects of which he treat- 


ed were obscure, his reasoning artificial, and his conclusions very 
often erroneous.’ p. 318. 


Mr. Adam Smith is not the only one of this author’s prede- 
cessors, who has failed through ignorance or stupidity, “in crack- 
ing the shell of political economy,” to adopt the phraseology of 
Mr. R. Ofa gentleman by the name of Ganilh, he says : 


‘Ina former chapter, I have called Ganilh, the idolatrous worship- 
per of Adam Smith. He is so in fact, although he affects to oppose 
his theory. He adopts all Dr. Smith’s crude notions, about the na- 
ture of wealth. The identity of national and individual wealth ; the 
importance of the division of labour ; the division of stock; the em- 
ployment of capitals ; and, in short, he eulogises Dr. Smith and his 
principles, in the most extravagant and senseless manner. Ganilh, 
however, although he has obtained a good deal of celebrity, as a 
writer on political enonomy, was not a strong headed man. The 
science was greater than he could master. His intellectual vision 
was not strong enough to penetrate the misty veil which had been 
thrown around it by preceding writers.’ Note, p. 168. 


If, indeed, his vision was not strong enough to penetrate 
‘¢ a misty veil,’? how could it be expected to crack a nut-shell ? 
Our author, however, seems to admit, in page 42, that he is in- 


debted to this Mr. Ganilh, for all his acquaintance with several. 


writers, from whom he freely quotes. 


‘ Whether | shall be more successful than others have been in as- 
certaining in what national wealth consists, and in framing a defini- 
tion of it, remains to be proved. Of this, however, | am certain, [ 
shall frame a definition radically different from any hitherto framed, 
and I shall endeavour to show that national wealth consists of seme- 
thing entirely different from what the most approved writers have 
supposed. 

‘The great source of error on this subject, has been the con- 
founding of national with individual wealth, than which no two things 
can be more different or distinct. A nation is not more distinct from 
an individual, than national wealth is distinct and different from indi- 
vidual wealth. It is most unfortunate for the science of political 
economy, that the word wealth has been applied indiscriminately, to 
nations and to individuals. It has been the cause of much ambiguity 
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and uncertainty in the science. When the word wealth is applied to 
individuals it has a precise meaning, which every body understands ; 
and when the same word is applied to nations, we carry with it the 
same meaning, although, in reality, it then has or should have, a total- 
ly different meaning.’ p. 25. 

‘It is indeed the prevailing error of every writer on the subject 
that I have read. While they profess to treat of national interests, 
they depart from the subject, and treat of individual interests, or of 
the interests of some constituent part of the nation, which causes 
ambiguity and want of precision. This proceeds more from care- 
lessness than ignorance,’ &c. p. 27. 


Of these specimens of Mr. R.’s opinion of his performance, 
we believe we have furnished enough to satisfy our readers. 
We will only add, that did we coincide with him in his convic- 
tions and opinions of the errors of ‘ the most approved writers,’ 
we should still exclaim with Hamlet,—* all this—though I most 
powerfully and potently believe, yet I hold it not honesty to 
have it thus set down.”’ 


Mr. Rh. defines individual wealth to be “ The possession of pro- 
perty, for the use of which the owner can obtain a quantity of 
the necessaries and comforts of life ;?’? and national wealth (not- 
withstanding his declaration of its entire distinction from indi- 
vidual wealth) to be “ A capacity for acquiring the necessaries 
and comforts of life :” adding, that 


‘ A capacity for acquiring, by labour, the necessaries and comforts 
of life for all its citizens, is as high a degree of national wealth as 
any nation ever did or ever can hope to attain; and the comparative 
wealth of nations will always depend upon the extent of this capa- 
city.’ 

We give these definitions of Mr. R. with a view to the fair 
understanding of what we subsequently quote from the work— 
reserving this subject for a future number. 

Mr. Raymond also observes, that ‘what a nation wants for 
its own consumption can have no value, and it is better that it 
should be able to consume all it raises than have a surplus be- 
yond its wants.’ In this sentiment, and throughout the book, 
where it refers to any thing more than a surplus of perishable 
articles, beyond the demand, he loses sight of the object of 
his study and the subject of his thoughts, which is Economy. 

In the United States, at the present moment, there is a surplus 
of grain which the country cannot consume, while foreign na- 
tions, with some exceptions, either raise it for themselves as 
cheap as we can afford to send it to them, or, as is the case with 
Great-Britain, refuse it admittance. But this state of things 
only proves, that in our present relative situation with the rest 
of the world, too much labour and capital are applied to the 
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raising of grain, and therefore that our attention should be more 
directed to other pursuits, where they would be likely to meet 
with a better reward. We may suppose the United States to 
raise annually 500,000 bushels of grain, and that the labour of 
50,000 of its inhabitants are required to produce this quantity ; 
half only of which is necessary for the consumption of the na- 
tion, while the remaining half is useless unless a market can be 
found abroad. But we will apply the labour of 25,000 of these 
inhabitants in the manufacturing of cotton and woollen goods, 
and the remaining 25,000 will be sufficient to raise the 
250,000 bushels of grain; whence it would result, that as grain 
could not rise in price without a foreign demand, because there 
would still be raised as much as could be censumed, the in- 
dustry of the other 25,000 inhabitants, mstead of being un- 
profitably employed in producing what was not wanted, would 
be applied to objects, of the production of which a greater, 
because a more valuable surplus would be created. If a home 
demand should raise the price of grain, it would only show that 
too much labour had been withdrawn from agriculture, and ap- 
plied to manufactures. In consequence of this, there would be 
more goods manufactured than before, which, unless purchased 
by the foreigner, could be sold to the agriculturist, who, from 
the increased value of his grain, wou!d be enabled to buy more 
than formerly, in which case he would but pay back to the ma- 
nufacturer for his increased quantity of goods, the additional 
price he had received for his grain. Under these circumstan- 
ces, it may be conceded that what was not consumed would be 
lost. But in Mr. R.’s view, commerce has been kept entirely 
out of the question, and no estimate has been made of its influ- 
ence and effects. Without commerce, a nation has no necessity 
for a surplus above consumption; without a surplus, beyond 
consumption athome, a nationcannot become wealthy ;—and 
the subject under consideration is the means of promoting na- 
tional wealth. 

In his general view of the mercantile system, Mr. Raymond 
seems much in the dark. The method of ascertaining the balance 
of trade, as exhibited by the amount of exports and imports at the 
Custom House, has often been shown to be completely illusory, 
—in consequence of the effects of an extended commerce, which, 
under the guidance of enterprise and activity, is supposed to in- 
crease the value of the export by every circuitous voyage that 
is made ; thus the freight that is gained, together with the pro- 
fit on each voyage, should be added to the amount exported. 
We will here give a few quotations from our author, which, al- 


though somewhat desultory, relate to the subject of the mer- 
cantile system. 
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‘ The balance of trade, or selling more than is purchased, is no 
criterion whatever, for ascertaining whether an individual or a nation 
is increasing in wealth. The balance of trade*may be against.a na- 
tion for a hundred years, or any indefinite period of time, and it may 
increase in wealth continually ; its capacity for acquiring the neces- 
saries and comforts of life, may be much greater at the conclusion 
than at the commencement of that period. So the balance of trade 
may be in favour of a nation for a series of years, and its wealth, its 
capacity for acquiring the necessaries and comforts of life, may con- 
tinually decrease. And what is still more repugnant to the prevail- 
ing theory on this subject is, that the balance of trade is no criterion 
for ascertaining whether the precious metals are plenty or scarce, or 
whether the quantity is increasing or not.’ 

‘ ‘The.science of political economy has been greatly perplexed and 
embarrassed with the idle discussion about the balance of trade; and 
the whole difficulty of ascertaining its influence on national wealth, 
has arisen, from this counting-house method of ascertaining the profit 
or loss on the exchange of commodities, by striking a balance, which 
is about as applicable t to the science of political arithmetic, as it would 
be to measuring land. 

‘ That merchants should be misled by such a fallacy, and that they 
should not be able to comprehend any other mode of ascertaining the 
increase of wealth, or in their language, the profit and loss, is not 
surprising ; but that political philosophers, and grave politicians, 
should have adopted such a system of political arithmetic, shows that 
the wisest men have a much stronger propensity to adopt theories 
suggested by others, than to investigate the grounds of those theories. 
Lord Bacon did not so teach men to ‘philosophize.? 

‘Upon the same principle a nation may buy more than it sells, 
and still increase in wealth, or it may sell more than it buys, and at 
the same time grow poor. It is a thing of every day’s observation, 
that an individual sells more than he buy s, and yet grows poor. If 
from laziness, or bad husbandry, his farm goes every year to wreck— 
his fences decay—his ditches fill up—bushes overrun his farm, and 
his houses get out of repair ; itis very plain, that a farmer may sell 
more than he buys for twenty years in succession, and have less ca- 
pacity for acquiring the necessaries and comforts of life at the end, 
than at the beginning of the twenty years.’ pp. 171—178. 


Yet he admits, 


‘ It is not pretended as an ordinary rule, that the increasing wealth 
and prosperity of a nation does not follow a favourable balance of 
trade, for in old countries where there is no sudden increase of popu- 
lation or improvement, and nations continue to bear about the same 
relative importance in regard to wealth and power, the balance of 
trade will, ordinarily, indicate the prosperity of the country ; but 
this is not necessarily the case ; and in new countries, whose wealth is 
most rapidly increasing, it is probably never the case.’ p. 172. 


And again, 


‘A merchant then, or one who relies upon the profit arising from 
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the exchange of one commodity for another, for his increase of wealth, 
must sell more than he buys, in order to grow rich; that is, he must 
sell more value than he buys, for he cannot sell more commodities : 
and whenever there shall exist a nation whose wealth shall be derived, 
entirely or principally, from the profits arising from the exchange of 
commodities, the principle which governs the merchant will also ap- 
ply to the nation, and it must sell more than it buys, or it will not 
increase in wealth.’ 


But adds elsewhere, 


‘ But if it be established that the balance of trade is against a na- 
tion, it does not follow, that its wealth has not increased, for the plain- 
est reason in the world, because national wealth does not depend on 
trade, but upon industry. 

‘ If wealth depended on commerce, then a destruction of commerce 
would be the destruction of wealth; but as national wealth depends 
on national industry, so long as that continues to increase, national 
a will increase, let the balance of trade be on which side it 
will.’ 

Mr. R. also gives the opinion of Adam Smith, who thinks that 
the balance of produce and consumption may be constantly in 
favour of a nation, although the balance of trade may be gene- 
rally against it; and that in this way a nation may import toa 
greater value than it exports for half a century perhaps together, 
while the exchangeable value of its annual produce may have 
been increasing, and adduces as evidence the state of the trade 
between the United States, when colonies, and Great Britain. 
But in that case, the people of the colonies might be considered 
in the light of agents, to whom the capitalists in England had 
loaned money on interest; the advantage resulting from the use 
of which, joined to their own industry, enabled the colonists to 
extend their trade, and supply the West India Islands with cattle, 

rain, lumber, &c. and thus realise large profits, which they 
could not otherwise have done, until their own industry, by gra- 
dual and slow degrees, had secured to them this capital by means 
of continual accumulation. : 

According to Mr. Ganihl, the excess of foreign commerce 
imported into a country above the productions exported, is not 
always consumed in the country, as part of the national income, 
but as part of the circulating capital destined to augment the 
fixed capital which produces a revenue ; and he very correctly 
adds, that if this excess of imports above exports was consumed 
as a revenue, there is no doubt but this excess of consumption 
would lead eventually to ruin. 

We may, for instance, import implements necessary for agri- 
cultural pursuits, machinery for manufacturing establishments, 
or articles of commerce, for which we may find a market in 
ether parts of the world, in whose trade the skill of our naviga- 
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tors may give us a decided advantage: if, under these circum- 
stances, we can get credit for these articles while using them, 
it is, in fact, employ ing tbe capital of others for our own advan- 
tage, and so long as it can be profitably used, we may continue 
to  bovesw--tt being understood that the profits or procceds ari- 
sing from the loan, are to be applied to the extinguishment of 
the debt, and our ability to do so, would be the best proof | that the 
capital had been advantageously employed. But in case we 
couid not get rid of this surplus production of our industry, thus 
increased by the supposed loan in question, other nations rais- 
ing grain as cheap as we do, and manufacturing cheaper and 
beiter than we can—as is ac iually the case at the present mo- 

ment, in the United States, being. as we are, deprived of the ad- 
vantages we formerly enjoyed, and thrown upon our own resour- 
ces—wou!d we. or rather could we now, so increase our wealth, 
by importing more than we export, or buying more than we can 
sell? Would it not be to contract debts which we have neither 
the present means nor future prospects of paying—for would 
not each additional debt but increase our difficulty ? What then 
is the remedy to be applied in our own case? Economy and 
retrenchment must first be practised and strictly adhered to: 
we must buy from foreigners only what we can afford to pay 
for. Instead of giving a high price for a costly shawl or a fine 
muslin, we should endeavour to make at home an article that 
would answer as well both for comfort and convenience; and 
when, by a continued and successful application of our industry 
and ingenuity, joined to the natural advantages we possess, we 
can succeed in rais ing grain and making manufactures cheaper 
and better than other nations, we shall find that capital, where- 
ever it may exist, which is “ always seeking employment in 
those investments where most of the article required can be ob- 
tamed for the least amonnt of money,” will find its way to our 
market in search of our grain and manufactures ; the produce of 
our industry will then find a sale. and our country become en- 
riched in proportion to the amount of the surplus we may have 


-to dispose of. Whether or no there is any particular branch of 


industry to which our attention should be particularly directed— 
whether one interest should be exclusively protected by go- 
vernment, to the mjury of other branches, which must be taxed 
for its benefit—are questions that come not within the scope of 
our present iiduiry. But Mr. Raymond asks whether a farmer 
cannot buy more than he sells and still grow rich ; and supposes 
a case, of one free from debt, with a quantity of uncultivated 
land, which he begins to improve by building houses and barns, 
and during twenty years has annually run in debt two hundred 
dollars—when, to ascertain whether he has increased his wealth 
or not, we have only to estimate the value of his improvements, 
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and the difference between the value of them and the debt in- 
curred for them, will show whether he has grown rich or not. 
In ordinary cases, the farmer could not, in this way, add to his 
wealth: for if the debt be increased foran indefinite period, the 
yery circumstance of its existence would prove the contrary. 

On the subject of a national debt, Mr. Raymond entertains a 
very novel opinion : 

‘ However strange it may appear to those who do not understand, 
or cannot comprehend the distinction between a nation. and the indi- 
viduals of whom it is composed ; yet it is not more strange than true, 
that the people have none the more money to pay, in consequence of 
a national debt.’ 

‘ My present object is merely to show, that paying interest on the 
public debt, is not paying taxes, any more than paying rent for land, 
or interest for money to an individual: and also, that the property 
holders have, in reality, nothing more to pay than they would have, 
if there had never been a public debt.’ 


Our author considers it the same thing, whether the 
amount of debt or tax to be paid be large or small, because 
some receive what others pay. He forgets, that there was an 
original expenditure abroad of the sum for which the debt is 
contracted : and we should be glad to know what the poor man in 
England has received or gained, that he has become so large a 
debtor, in our author’s account. It is true, he has his portion of 
the fame and glory that attend the recollections of the battles 
of the Nile and of Trafalgar, of Salamanca and of Waterloo, and 
his share of the credit of having subsidized almost all the powers 
of the continent. But he feels that, for all this, whatever he 
eats or drinks, or uses or wears, is taxed so heavily that he is 
compelled to forego most of the conveniences and all the com- 
forts of life. There would be an equal demand for the produce 
of his labour without the existence of these taxes, for if they 
were removed, he could afford to work cheaper, and still obtain 
a greater quantity of the necessaries and comforts of life. Would 
England have resorted to her corn laws, had it not been for the 
amount of taxes required to pay the interest of her national 
debt? They prohibit the importation of grain, unless the ave- 
rage price should be above two and a quarter dollars per bushel, 
whereas we could supply them for nearly one third of that price. 
But in her present nicely balanced system of government, these 
measures have been resorted to in order to protect the agricul- 
tural interest ;—not that her statesmen imagine that the country 
generally will be benefitted by the corn laws, but because they 
think this expedient necessary to enable the landed interest to 
contribute its proportion of taxes for the expenditures of go- 
vernment, 

We Reviewers pretend not to be acquainted with the arcana 
of the counting room, nor to understand the technical terms of 
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the art, either of the merchant or the manufacturer; but the 
terms, balance of trade, and surplus produce, respecting which 
our author gives himself such unnecessary trouble, should, we 
think, have entered into the investigation of every inquirer on 
the subject of political economy, without having to recur to the 
invention of the Merchant for their origin. 

In all the views this writer takes of the subject, he seems 
either to mistake the operations, or to undervalue the effects, of 
commerce. it is to commerce that our country is indebted not 
only for a great portion of her present wealth, but for a name 
among the nations of the earth: it will be to commerce, and 
its beneficial effects, that she must still look up, not only for an 
augmentation of her present wealth, but for the preservation of 
her fame and glory. It is not the merchant that creates com- 
merce, it is commerce that gives existence to him, whom she 
constitutes her authorized agent to conduct her operations, and 
waft her productions to the distant corners of the world ;—we 
would not include in the term the wild and uncalculating specu- 
lator, who, with artificial means, ventures boldly, having nothing 
to lose; neither do we speak particularly of the stock-jobber 
and money-broker, although their agency in the extended con- 
cerns to which trade gives rise, is useful and necessary ; nor do 
we mean such adventurers as may be said “to live by their 
wits,” acting without prudence or forethought, and trading with- 
out capital or information ; but we mean (in the words of Lord 
Chatham) the honest and industrious merchant, whose upright 
conduct is alike the honour and support of his country, the va- 
rious streams of whose commerce, returning in the full tide of 
wealth, water the country with opulence. 

We could make other quctations from Mr. Raymond’s work, 
and still find cause for disagreement: but we feel ourselves 
bound to concur with the author in his view of the effects 
of slavery upon political economy ; and we think his chapter 
on banks less objectionable than any we have examined. 

We trust that such writers as those we have noticed, will 
have the effect of drawing the attention of our statesmen and 
legislators, to the investigation of subjects, which, considered 
with reference to the present state and future prospects of our 
country, are becoming daily more interesting and important. 
Mr. Raymond observes, that his work is the only general trea- 
tise on political economy that has appeared in our country : 
while, therefore, we express our hope that it may not long con- 
tinue alone and uncountenanced, we must still view it as a 
matter of some regret, that, with the ability he gives evidence 
of possessing, and, considering his high pretensions, the first 
American writer on a science of such importance to his country, 
should have shed so little additional light on the subject he has 
attempted to elucidate. 
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Hydro-Pneumatic Apparatus. 1 


ART. 10.—HYDRO-PNEUMATIC APPARATUS. 











1 beg leave to communicate, for publication, a drawing 
of the Hydro-Pneumatic apparatus I have lately erected in the 
laboratory of Columbia College. The instrument consists of a 
combination of four of Pepys’ gas holders, in the ordinary 
trough. One of these has a capacity of nearly ten gallons, two 
of five, and one of two anda half. There are thus provided 
receptacles for containing large quantities of gas, which may, if 
necessary, be of four different kinds. The transfer of the gas 
from them to glass receivers, or other vessels, for the purpose of 
experiment, is rendered easy by pipes and stop-cocks, communi- 
cating with the upper surface of shelves placed at each end of 
the trough. ‘Two pipes are adapted to each gas holder—one 
admits water to the bottom, while the other permits the escape 
of the gas from the top. Glass gauges show ibe height at which 
the water stands in each, and consequently the quantity of gas. 

The construction of the apparatus may be better understood 
by an inspection of the plate, which is a longitudinal section. 
Two of the gas holders are represented; and to show the man- 
ner of using them in combination, Cuthbertson’s contrivance for 
exhibiting the composition of water, by the slow combustion of 
oxygen and hydrogen gas, is attached. For the exhibition of 
Hares’ blow pipe, this instrument appears to me to be extreme- 
ly convenient. The horizontal area of the largest gasometer 
is exactly double that of the two next in size. As the water 
stands at the same level, its pressure will be sufficient to force 
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twice as much gas from the larger as it can from either of the 
smaller; to prevent this theoretical proportion from being al- 
tered by the friction of the pipes, those which communicate 
with the larger are made double the area of those belonging to 
the smaller. 

The dimensions of the trough are three feet in length, eighteen 
inches in breadth, and two feet in depth. It is sunk at one end 
of a table, so that the surface of the water stands about an inch 
below that of the table. 

I have been the more particular in describing the construc- 
tion of this machine, from a conviction of the importance of fit 
and well arranged apparatus, both to the Analytic Chemist, and 
the Chemical Lecturer. Indeed, Chemistry appears to have 
been preceded in all the steps of its progress by the invention 
and construction of new instruments. In this point of view, the 
introduction of the Pneumatic Trough, by Cavendish, forms 
one of the most important gras in chemical science. It led 
immediately to the investigation of the properties of a class of 
bodies, highly important in their chemical relations, but which 
before could hardly be subjected to the test of direct experiment. 
When it became necessary to experiment upon large quantities 
of gas, or to preserve it for public exhibition, the trough alone 
was found to be inconvenient ; the gasometer of Lavoisier, and 
the gas holder of Watt, were therefore introduced. - The latter, 
as improved by Pepys, is probably the best instrument for the 
purposes of the lecturer that has been hitherto contrived. The 
only objection to iis use is the necessity the experimenter is 
under of exhausting the vessels of air before he can fill them. In 
the present instrument, this objection is obviated, as the re- 
ceivers can be filled with water in the trough, and placed at 
once upon the shelves corresponding with the gas holders. 


James Renwick. 
Columbia College, 13th June, 1821. 
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Art. I. King Coal’s Levee, or Geological Etiquette, with Explanatory 
Notes; and the Council of the Metals. ‘Vhird Edition. To which 
is added. Baron Basalt’s Tour. 12mo. pp. 120. 1819. 

2, A Geological Primer in Verse: with a Poetical Geognosy, or Feast- 
ing and Fighting ; and sundry right pleasant Poems; with Notes. 
8vo. pp- 80. 1820. 

3. Court News; or, The Peers of King Coal: and the Errants, ora 
Survey of British Strata, 12mo. pp. 65. 1820. 


[ Monthly Review—March, 1820.] 


In this age of scientific glee, when all the animated families 
of natureghave been summoned to the ball-room, we had ven- 
tured to afiticipate that even the mineral people would ere long 
be asked to a hop, or, at least, to tea and turn out :—but, lo! 
they are greeted with the exalted pomp of a levee. This really 
appears marvellous to sedate Reviewers, who are instantly 
shocked at such a gross violation of probability, as rocks and 
stones setting out on long journeys, and paying their ceremo- 
nious respects and making set speeches to a sovereign as inert 
and unorganized as themselves. Yet such is the deceitfulness 
of the human heart, that, under this semblance of honest criti- 
cism, there maf unconsciously lurk some movements of pee- 
vishness or envy; and, could we candidly analyze all the work- 
ings of our internal frame, we might perhaps be convinced that, 

recluded as we are by our ever- -during vocation from the gaye- 
ties of gala-days and the ineffable delights of the presence-cham- 
ber, we cannot endure the humiliating reflection that brute mat- 
ter should, even in poetry, be supposed capable of enjoying 
scenes and privileges from which, alas! we are debarred. 

However this may be, it is certain that the public, including 
some lettered divines, have not scrupled to bestow their coun- 
tenance on the present exhibition of bowing and speaking stones ; 
for ‘it has now more than doubled its former size; and the au- 
thor begs leave to acknowledge his obligations to ‘the Rev.’ W. 
Conybeare of Christ Church, Oxford, for his scientific hints to- 
wards the enlargement of the text, and to the Rev. W. Buck- 
land, Professor of Mineralogy and Geology in that University, 
for his kind assistance in considerable additions to the Notes.’ 
The author, however, with becoming modesty, still limits the 
scene of his effusions to old England. 

He commences, as every legitimate bard is bound to do, by 
an invocation ; unfolding his theme, arraying the ceremonial of 
the court, and putting the loyal and dutiful subjects in motion. 


‘ King Coal, the mighty hero of the mine, 
— Sprung from a dingy, but a far fam’d line, 
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Who, fathoms deep, in peace our earth possest, 
Curb’d but in sway by ocean’s billowy breast,— 
Would hold a Levee : by such gorgeous scene 
To please Pyrites, his alluring queen ; 
Would wield the sceptre sovereign fate decreed, 
Enforce obedience, smile the welcome meed, 
And prove his pow’r from Vectis to the Tweed. 
Forth flew the mandate ; earthquakes through the land 
Spoke in hoarse tones the monarch’s high command : 
Air caught the sounds, and in expansion free, 
Spread the deep word to Albion's circling sea. 
—Each pond’rous sire, each grave or sprightly dame, 
Must bow before the prince of smoke and flame ; 
Must bend their steps, howe’er unus’d to rove, 
To greet the dusky King, and his resplendent loveg 
‘ On ebon throne, with choicest gems inlaid, 
Sat the two tenants of earth’s darkest shade ; 
She bright and blithe, and blooming as the spring. 
He siern and stately, ‘‘ every inch a King.” ’ 
‘ Earth shook,—and well it might; for now the throng 
In indolent procession mov’d along : 
Mov’d,—and around a hollow murmer sent ; 
Mov’d on.—and star’d, and wonder’d how they went. 
‘ What boots it here, in glowing verse to tell 
The dire events earth’s puppets that befel ; 
What boots it here, thoug.: earth affrighted saw 
Another Lisbon yield to nature’s law ; 
Though thousands died,—it but abridg’d the span 
That fate allotted to the creature man. 
Rocks moving harmless would indeed be rare ! 
—Suiflicient for our purpose, they were there.’ 


The point of precedence being adjusted by seniority, Duke 
Granite moves first in the procession, attended by Gneiss, ‘a 
weather-beaten man.’ Next appears the Marquis of S/ate, 
‘ who will sp/it with his best friends ;’ a wealthy nobleman, but 
racked with contortions which greatly perplexed all the faculty. 
To him succeeds the Countess-Dowager Porphyry, somewhat 
negligent of dress, being ‘a prime blue stocking.’ She is fol- 
lowed by Viscount Sienite, and his inseparable friend, Horn- 
blende. Then appears Count Grauwacké, ‘by wizard Werner 
bred in Saxony,’ and laying claim to all the estates of the noble 
family of Slate. The elder Sandstone moves on, impatient for 
the arrival of his younger brother, who was flirting with Miss 
Gypsum. 

Having noticed the subordinate kindred of the Sand-stones, 
and their affinity to the grert Lord Quartz, the poet descants on 
the stately deportment and physical and chemical acquisitions 
of Sir Lawrence Lime-stone ; the portraits of whose sons, Lias, 
Oolite, and Chalk, suggest that of their weaker cousin Marl. 
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Sir Lawrence, announced by his lacquey, Spar, in splendid 
livery dight, commences his speech with apologizing for the 
absence of his honoured mother, Lady Marble, who had gone to 
Italy on account of her health: 


‘ He spake, and bow’d. The King here turn’d his head, 
And to Pyrites in low accents said : 
‘¢ ] wish, sweet consort, you could once have seen 
This Lady Marble ; she hath lovely been. 
Been, did I say ? She zs :—as I’m alive, 
You scarce would take her to be thirty-five. 
Astonishing how well her years she bears! 
No muddy skin, no forehead seam’d by cares, 
But a complexion, and an eye of light, 
Like a young child’s, so beautiful and bright. 
She shines in native loveliness and grace, 
By far the most attractive of her race. 
I}] health may be the plea ; her native air 
May tend the nervous system to repair ; 
But [ should doubt her journey o’er the sea 
Is prompted by the sex’s vanity ; 
Since she may fancy a more genial ray 
Will render beauty slower in decay. 
That lady is most highly polish’d too, 
Each court of Europe hath she travell’d through, 
In this our Isle indeed, you scarce can quote 
A family of any style or note 
Whete Lady Marble cannot freely roam ; 
Indeed where she may not feel quite at home. 
I wish,’’ the monarch whisfer’d in her ear, 
‘* Tat no intrigue be on the tapzs here ; 
For I have heard of late repeated mention, 
Canova pays her very great attention.”’’ 


The younger Sandstone, and his bride-elect, Miss Gypsum, 
are next introduced ; while her lovely cousin, Selenite, is al- 
lowed to loiter in the anti-room, for reasons best known to her 
relative. In this stage of the ceremony, her Majesty is sudden- 
ly thrown into a state of great agitation and alarm by ’Squire 
Laas, in his cups, fantastically accoutred, and mounted on a huge 
crocodile, at the instigation of his bottle-companion, Jack Clay. 
The Squire is violently extruded from the presence by the 
Gnomes, and left to snore in the anti-room : 


‘ Soon he awoke, and ruling reason too 

Waking sad shame,—he then look’d very blue. 

Joy to the strife that wakes no funeral knell! 

One dire mischance the muse hath here to tell. 

Were it but one, alas! ’twere passing well! 

Of the King’s pages few e’er reach d their homes ; 

—The crocodile had swallow’d half the Gnomes!’ 
Vor. Ill. 20* 
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Chalk, who had never crossed King Coal at any time, though 
i attended by his companion Flint, ‘a right hard-hearted boy,’ 

| experiences a very gracious reception, which ‘ served him to 
discourse onfora year.’ Marl, unwilling ultimately to disobey 
the royal mandate, had despatched a messenger to Jack Clay, 
a that he might be favoured with his advice and assistance. York 
was found in the island of Sheppey, but had become a gentle- 
1 man of suflicient consequence to feel somewhat shy of keeping 
‘i indifferent company ; her Majesty’s collections of shells and 
| plants having devolved to his charge, and learned bodies having 

enrolled him in their ranks. Our dignified Professor, therefore, 

being not very anxious to appear at ceurt in the humble capaci- 
i ty of attendant on a helpless invalid, was in no hurry to pro- 
ceed ; and, in the mean time, he had amused himself by play- 
ing his pranks on Lias. Poor Marl, quite impatient of the de- 
lay, had requested his own servants to bear him along: but, from 
their ignorance of the paths, he met only with obstructions and 
bruises, and was glad to return home. Clay appears in propria 
, persona, but still too much under the influence of his late fit of 
i hilarity to be able to stutter through his speech, or to obtain a 
smile from his sovereign. 

The next groupe consists of Baron Basalt, Lady Greenstone, 
and Master Whin, attended by their foot- -page, Zeolite. The 
haughty Baron, who boasted consummate skill in architecture, 
surveys the palace with great contempt: w ~ 








‘ Anon he whispered in his Lady’s ear, 
‘** Fairhead and Staffa not ike this appear ! 
Palace. forsooth !—a pig-stye should it be: 
Scarce. fit for that :—No, Fingal’s Cave for me!” ” 


As the aforesaid Baron had often disconcerted the King’s best 
: laid plans by his audacious intrusions, and all his family were : 
i regarded as a trap, we need scarcely mention that he expe- 4 
t rienced no courtesy from the throne. In the motley assemblage f 
which next throngs the anti-room, appear ‘ stout Mr. Horn- 
sTONE,’ ‘ his foster-brother, Chert,’ Jasper, Agate, Felspar, 


‘ Fair Srearire, a dame of high degree, 
Earl SerrenTINe’s decided chere amie,’ 


Asbestus, Clinkstone, &c. 


‘ SwinesTone was there—but did not tarry long, ; 
The ladies said he smelt so very strong.’ } 
‘ These timid souls were aw’d, and all aback : 
HorneLenbe peep’d in—but said the King look’d black ;* 
On which Assestus begg’d they might retire, 
—Though reckon’d brave, and boasted—to stand fire.” 


4 
{. 


* Mr. Hornblend, who is by no means an Adonis, might have spared the 
remark.—Rev. 
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Old shivering Shale, however, took courage to advance, and 
greatly amused the Queen with his antique compliments and 
costume: while his Majesty, with much good sense and affabi- 
lity, received him cordially as a worthy friend and companion. 
In the mean time, a band of plebian Pebbles, cheered by Brec- 
cia, had thrown the hall into confusion and alarm by their in- 
sulting and mutinous deportment, but were dispersed and put 
down by the efforts of the courtiers and the Gnomes. No soon- 
er, however, were these Radicals quelled, than a spectacle stil] 
more appalling was presented in the form of a monstrous sledge, 
composed of a mammoth’s skeleton, dragged by alternate pairs 
of hippopotami, rhinoceroses, and buffalos, and sustaining the 
mighty weight of Gravel. This huge giant remonstrates, in no 
very measured phrase, against the affront that had been put on 
him by omitting to invite his subjects to the levee: 


‘ Off then his cloak, with gesture proud he threw ; 
Around its gatherings, like a whirlwind flew, . 
And, as they reach’d the dome’s remotest edge, 
Down sat the Giant ; and on mov’d the sledge. 
But the elk’s antlers caught that flying cloak, 

As o’er the palace its wide drapery broke ; 
And as the sledge upon the rugged ground 
Mov’d slowly on, with deep and jarring sound, 
Toss’d the torn fragments fancifully down, 
The loose built theories of man to crown.’ 


The King, ashamed at having betrayed his fear, and enraged 
at the Metals, who had refused to acknowledge his supremacy, 
thus vows vengeance: 

‘ Metals and Semi-Metals, pure and base, 
Here I denounce your vile presumptuous race. 
Earth shall behold each sulphury column roll 
Its dark and poisonous skirts from pole to pole, 
Speaking the deadly dictates of my soul. 
The universe shall witness how I treat them : 
I'll melt the dogs, wherever I shall meet them!’ 


Fear and volcanic tremblings shake the hall: the angry Mo- 
narch raises his arm: all is darkness and chaos ; and many were 
the mishaps and discomfitures of the courtly throng in groping 
and squeezing their way home. 

This spirited little morsel, which is neither altogether a jeu 
@esprit nor a lesson on the mineralogy of England, and which 
yet partakes of both, somewhat savours of the ingenious effu- 
sions of Miss Porden; and, as our numerous quotations must 
have already convinced our readers, it bespeaks much felicit 
of fancy, with no ordinary powers of versification. The author 
excels in trimming a triplet: but, in such a short poem, he should 
have made a more discreet use of his skill: at all events, he 
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should have avoided two and three successive repetitions of 
such a license. ‘The present flattering specimen of talent war- 
rants the expectation of some more elevated and extended per- 
formance from the same quarter. 

The notes, which unfold the dull realities of the theme, are 
far from prolix, yet may convey much useful information to 
those who are desirous of tracing the outlines of the geology of 
England, without all ‘¢ the pomp and circumstance” of massy 
volumes. The definition and statements are in general very 
correct, but one or two would require qualification. Thus, p. 
48. ‘it is not agreed whether clay-slate contains organic re- 
mains or not, or is to be considered primitive or secondary.’ 
Now, the whole doctrine of mineral formations may to some ap- 
pear questionable: but, if admitted, those beds of clay-slate 
which are found in a nearly vertical position, and associated 
with mia-slate, must be decidedly primitive. Again, the singu- 
lar pyritous impressions of a family of crustaceous animals, 
ogygine of Brdéngniart, observed in the extensive slate-quarries 
of Angers, are a striking example of fossil remains in a reposi- 
tory of slate; for they pervade the mass, and figure like plates 
in the leaves of a book, their position being nearly vertical. 
In the same beds of slate are occasionally found dendritical de- 
lineations, more than a foot in length, which seem to represent 
some marine plant, although Guettard oddly conjectures that 
they are vestiges of treme/la. If, then, the secondary character 
of any member of the mineral system is to be determined by its 
exhibiting traces of organized remains, who can doubt that such 
a substance as secondary slate exists? That the members of the 
zeolite family are found exclusively in trap-rock is also asserted 
with too little reserve ; for mesotype has been detected in pri- 
mitive serpentine, and stilbite occurs in metallic veins which 
traverse mica-slate in Norway, as likewise in several of the pri- 
mitive rocks of the Swiss and Dauphinese Alps. In the Pyre- 
nées, too, it has been found in granite, or primitive schistus ; 
and, inthe island of Arran, in drusy cavities of the granitic 
rock. 

Of the two minor poems in the present volume, the first is a 
sequel of the Levee. ‘I'he assembly of the Metals, on the re- 
presentation of Sir Lawrence Lime-stone in his discomfited 
guise, having deliberated on what steps should be taken in con- 
sequence of King Coal’s fulminating speech, each proposes or 
endeavours to state his own views; when, at the lucky sugges- 
tion of Manganese, they agree never to come near him. Ironhad, 
however, reserved a aules i in his own breast, that his sons might 
be sent to court to push their fortunes, as they accordingly were, 
under the guidance of Jack Clay; and his Majesty, whose re- 
sentment had now subsided, consented to place them under the 
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protection of Shale, for whose mellow society he had conceived 
a very decided penchant. 

The object of Baron Basalt’s Tour is to sketch the localities 
of the principal primitive and fleetz-trap-formation of England 
and Wales. It is very happily conceived, and executed in the 
style of the old romantic ballads, and in various measures. The 
Baron bestrides his Atlas; and his groom, Zeolite, rides Skele- 
ton. ‘The journey commences on the borders, and is prosecu- 
ted through the trap-districts of Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Shropshire, Wales, Gloucestershire, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall; and the travellers encounter vari- 
ous adventures, occasionally alarming the natives, and quafling 
freely wine or ale as often as they experience the hoepitalty of 
the hero’s kindred. 

The ‘ Geological Primer’ is derived, we believe, from the pen 
of Mr. Bakewell, who is so well known by his geological lec- 
tures and publications. 

The design of the Poetical Geognosy is to present, in familiar 
rhymes, a view of the general stratification of the earth’s sur- 
face. At agrand dinner, given to all the rocks by old Neptune, 
each of the guests passes under the cognizance of the Muse, and 
his or her station is assigned in some spirited lines, which recall 
the smartness and vivacity of the preceding bard; and which, 
by the aid of an ‘ Argument’ and a few marginal notes, unfold 
the presumed history of mineral formations to country coca 
men. 


‘ The Strata from Paris arrived very late, 
With letters requesting a chair and a plate. 
‘* Eh bien,” said the God, with a good-natured air, 
** Faites entrer Monsieur le Calcaire Grossier ; 
Let him and his friends at a sideboard be placed, 
And with Cerites and Lymnites the covers be graced.” 

‘ Now, Muse, raise thy voice, and be kind to our wishes, 

And tell us the names of the principal dishes. 
To Chalk, preserved palates and fossil Echini 
Were handed in Cham-shells more pearly than China. 
Then Alcyonites, Nautilites, graced a tureen, 
With Belemnites tastefully stuck in between. 
The Oolites were served with a wondrous profusion 
Of Bivalves, dish’d up in apparent confusion. 
There Trigonias, Anomias, and Arcas were placed, 
And each rock took the species that tickled his taste. 
At this juncture some Limpets were sent in on 6ne dish, 
From our worthy friend Halifax, vicar of Standish. 
Now oviparous creatures, in w hich the back-bone is, 
Were hash’d with remains of the Cornua Ammonis.’ 


The close of the banquet was disturbed by the fiery opera- 
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tions of Pluto, who felt highly incensed at not being asked by 
his brother : 


‘ Thrice he stamp’d in a rage, and with crashes like thunder 
The earth open’d wide, and the rocks burst assunder, 
And the red streaming lava flow’d over and under. 
Tt spread far and wide, till grim Pluto said ‘* Halt !” 
And ranged it in columns and files of Basalt! 
For he saw Neptune coming, collecting his might, 
And roaring and raising his waves for the fight. 
‘ Now were Eurite and Greenstone beginning to run, 
Which Hutton and Hall said was excellent fun. 
But a rock-rending scene in the sequel it proved, 
E’en the hard heart of Porphyry was melted and moved. 
And many a rock the Muse could not draw nigh to, 
She saw very plainly was soften’d in sztu. 
Now thick vapours of Sulphur, and clouds black as night, 
Roll’d in volumes, and hid the whole scene from the sight ; 
And the Muse told the Poet ’twas time to take flight : 
Adding this—‘* My good fellow, pray leave off your writing, 
We have had quite enough both of feasting and fighting.” ’ 


The Geological Primer, which, according to the title-page? 
should have been first in order, is intended as an Introduction 
to ‘ King Coal’s Levee,’ and is modelled on that erudite alpha- 
betical effusion which begins with 

** A was an Archer, and shot at a Frog,” &c. 
It exhausts all the letters of the alphabet, except Y, which might 
also have been pressed into the service of yanolithe: but the 
principal objection to this parody, in a critical point of view, is 
that it blends geology and mineralogy, and is a complete primer 
of neither. 


The Granitology was suggested by a visit to Derby, the for- 
mer residence of Dr. Darwin; ; who, had he lived, might, it is 
supposed, have sung “‘ The Loves of the Mountains, ” and have 
adopted a strain somewhat similar to that w hich i is here exhibit- 


ed. Thus: 


‘ In ancient time, ere Granite first had birth, 
And form’d the solid pavement of the earth, 
Stern Silex reign’d, and felt the strong desire 
To have a son, the semblance of the sire. 
To soft Alumina his court he paid, 
But tried in vain to win the gentle maid ; 
Till to caloric and the sprites of flame 
He sued for aid—nor sued for aid in vain: 
They warm’d her heart, the bridal couch they spread, 
And Felspar was the offspring of their bed: 
He on his sparkling front and polish’d face 
Mix’d with his father’s strength his mother’s grace.’ 
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Geological Cookery consists of six receipts for the production 
of Granite, Porphyry, Pudding-stone, Amygdaloid, good Breccia, 
with a calcareous cement, anda coarse Brecciae We quote 


the second: 


‘To make Porphyry. 
‘ Let Silex and Argil be well kneaded down ; 
Then colour at pleasure, red, grey, green, or brown : 
When the paste is all ready, stick in here and there 
Small crystals of Felspar, both oblong and square.’* 


‘* This is the old-fashioned receipt for making Porphyry, used by our 
grandmothers; viz. they made the paste first, and stuck in the Felspar af- 
terwards, This method is easy and plain: but in the most approved modern 
receipts, the ingredients are all mixed together at first, and the Felspar is 
left to crystallize while the paste is hardening.’ 





Art. I].—Anastasius ; or Memoirs of a Greek, written in the 18th 
Century. London. Murray. 3 vols. 8vo. 


[Edinburgh Review—March, 1821.] 


ANASTASIUs is a sort of oriental Gil Blas, who is tossed about 
from one state of life to another,—sometimes a beggar in the 
streets of Constantinople, and, at others, an officer of the high- 
est distinction under an Egyptian Bey,—with that mixture of 
good and evil, of loose principles and popular qualities,—which, 
against our moral feelings and better judgment, render a novel 

leasing, and an hero popular. Anastasius is a greater villain 
than Gil Blas, merely because he acts in a worse country, and 
under a worse government. ‘Turkey is a country in the last 
stage of Castlereagh-ery and Vansittartism ; it is in that condi- 
tion to which we are steadily approaching—a political finish ; 
the sure result of just and necessary wars, interminable burtheng 
upon affectionate people, green bags, strangled sultanas, and 
murdered mobs. ‘There are, in the world, all shades and grada4 
tions of tyranny. The Turkish, or last, puts the pistol and sti- 
letto inaction. Anastasius, therefore, among his other pranks, 
makes nothing of two or three murders ; but they are committed 
in character, and are suitable enough to the temper and disposi- 
tion of a lawless Turkish soldier ; and this is the justification’ of 
the book, which is called wicked, but for no other reason than 
because it accurately paints the manners of a people become 
wicked from the long and uncorrected abuses of their Govern- 
ment. 

One cardinal fault which pervades this work is, that it is too 
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long ;—in spite of the numerous fine passages with which it 
abounds, there is too much of it ;—and it is a relief, not a dis- 
appointment, to get to the end. Mr. Hope, too, should avoid 
humour, in which he certainly does not excel. His attempts of 
that nature are among the most serious parts of the book. With 
all these objections, (and we only mention them in case Mr. 
Hope writes again,) there are few books in the English language 
which contain passages of greater power, feeling and eloquence, 
than this novel,_-which delineate frailty and vice with more 
energy and acuteness, or describe historical scenes with such 
bold imagery, and such glowing language. Mr. Hope will ex- 
cuse us,—but we could not help exclaiming, in reading it, Is 
this Mr. Thomas Hope ?—Is this the man of chairs and tables— 
the gentleman of sphinxes—the Cidipus of coal-boxes—he who 
meditated on muflineers and planned pokers ?—Where has he 
hidden all this eloquence and poetry up to this hour ?—How is 
it that he has, all of a sudden, burst out into descriptions which 
would not disgrace the pen of 'Tacitus—and displayed a depth 
of feeling, and a vigour of imagination, which Lord Byron could 
not excel? We do not shrink from one syllable of this eulo- 
gium. ‘The work now before us places him at once in the high- 
est list of eloquent writers, and of superior men. 


[The Review here gives an account of the tale, with copious 
extracts,—and concludes thus :] 


We consider it as a work in which great and extraordinary ta- 
lent is evinced. It abounds in eloquent and sublime passages,—in 
sense—in knowledge of history,—and in knowledge of human cha- 
racter ;—but not in wit. It is too long; and, if this novel per- 
ishes, and is forgotten, it will be solely on that account. If it is 
the picture of vice, sois Clarissa Harlowe, and sois Tom Jones, 
There are no sensual and glowing descriptions in Anastasius,— 
nothing which corrupts the morals by inflaming the imagination 
of youth ; and we are quite certain that every reader ends this 
novel with a greater disgust at vice, and a more thorough con- 
viction of the necessity of subjugating passion, than he feels 
from reading either of the celebrated works we have just men- 
tioned. The sum of our eulogium is, that Mr. Hope, without 
being very successful in his story, or remarkably skilful in the 
delineation of character, has written a novel, which all clever 
people of a certain age should read, because it is full of mar- 
vellously fine things. 
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Art. III].—on DANCING. 


[Mew Monthly Magazine—March, 1821.} 


A good man’s fortune may be out at heels, 
SHAKSPEARE. 


Were a book to be written upon the discordant opinions held 


by different nations, or by the same people at different periods, . 


upon any given subject, none would present a more contradic- 
tory estimate, than the harmless recreation of dancing. For 
some thousand of years, in the early stages of the world, it was 
exclusively a religious ceremony. The dance of the Jews, es- 
tablished by the Levitical law to be exhibited at their solemn 
feasts, is, perhaps, the most ancient upon record. The dancing 
of David is also frequently quoted ; and many commentators 
have thought, that every Psalm was accompanied by a distinct 
dance. In several of the temples, a stage was specially erected 
for these exercises ; but, in process of time, they seem to have 
been practised by secular, as well as spiritual performers. The 
daughters of Shiloh were thus recreating themselves in the vine- 
ards, when they were caught by the young men of the tribe of 
Healeaien who presently danced into their good graces, and 
carried them off for wives—a process, which is frequently imi- 
tated, even in these degenerate days. The heathens, also, 
could “sport a toe,’”’ in the very earliest ages. Pindar calls 
Apollo “ the dancer ;’” Homer, in one of his hymns, tells us, that 
this deity capered to the music of his own harp; and from Cal- 
limachus we learn, that the Nereides were proficients in this 
elegant accomplishment, at the early age of nine years.* For 
several centuries, it was confined to military movements, when 
a battle was a grand Ballet of Action, opposing armies became 
partners in the dance of death, and cut throats and capers with 
equal assiduity. Since those truculent and operatic days, it has 
been limited to festive and joyous occasions ; but how various 
the estimation in which it has been held by inconsistent mortals! 
Socrates, a wise Grecian, took lessons in this art from Aspasia. 
Cicero, an enlightened Roman, urges the practice of dancin 
against Galbinius, as a grave and heinous offence. Of the mo- 
derns, many hold it an utter abomination to dance upon a Sun- 
day ; while others signalize the Sabbath by an increased hilarity 
of heel. In Germany, a band of enthusiastic damsels formerly 
testified their devotion to St. Vitus, by dancing round his shrine, 
until they contracted a malady, which still bears his name: the 
modern Herrnhuters, of the same district, would suffer martyr ; 


-— rather than heathenize their legs by any similar profana- 
10n. 


" See the Vestriad, a mock Epic Poem. 
21 
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Our own country, at the present moment, possesses a sect of 
Jumpers [or shakers,] who, seeming to imagine that he, who 
leaps highest, must be nearest to Heaven, solemnize their meet- 
ings by jumping like kangaroos, and justify themselves very con- 
clusively from Scripture, because—David danced before the 
Ark—the daughter of Shiloh danced in the yearly festival of 
the Lord—and the child John, the son of Elizabeth, leapt be- 
fore it was born! The Methodists, on the other hand, main- 
tain, in its full latitude, the doctrine of the ancient Waldenses 
and Albigenses, that as many paces as a man makes in dancing, 
so many leaps he makes towards Hell. Even the amiable 
Cowper, the poet, suffered his fine mind to be so darkened by 
bigotry, as to believe, that a great proportion of the ladies and 
gentlemen, whom he saw amusing themselves with dancing at 
Brighthelmstone, must necessarily be damned ;* and in a reli- 
gious publication, now before me, I find it stated, that a sudden 
judgment overtook a person for indulging in this enormity; a 
large lump started up in his thigh while dancing ; but upon his 
solemn promise not to repeat the offence, the Lord heard hig 
prayer, and removed his complaint.t A writer in the same 
work, after denouncing those who admit “ dancing and other 
vain amusements into their schools,’’? concludes with an alarm- 
ing belief, ‘‘that this dancing propensity has, in some places, 
nearly danced the Bible out of the school!{ In conformity 
with these enlightened views, and in defiance of the sacred 
writer, who expressly declares that there is a time to dance, the 
Methodists exclude from their communion all those who prac- 
tise dancing, or teach it to children, while their ministers re- 
fuse to administer the Sacrament to all persons guilty of fre- 
quenting balls. Let us hope that the increasing good sense of 
these well-meaning, but misguided ascetics, will speedily get 
the better of such monkish austerities ; that the time may come 
when they may feel persuaded that our Heavenly Father can 
contemplate this innocent recreation of his creatures with as 
much benignity as a parent beholds the gambols of his children; 
and that the now gloomy inmates of the Tabernacle may justify 
the change, by adopting the beautiful sentiment of Addison— 
‘** Cheerfulness is the best Hymn to the Deity.” Ido not despair 
of seeing a whole brotherhood and sisterhood standing up in 
pairs for a country-dance, all anxious to make amends for lost 
time ; while he, who is to lead off, claps his yellow gloves in 
ecstacy, and calls aloud to the band to play up Wesley’s Fancy, 
or the Whitfield Reel. 

I abhor that atrocious and impious doctrine, that France and 
ingland are natural enemies; as if God Almighty had made us 


* Hayley’s Life, p. 100. 
+ Evangelical Magazine, August, 1812. t Ibid. June, 1808. 
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only to cut one another’s throats ; and yet I must say that I hate 
the French, and hate them too on account of one of their most 
elegant accomplishments—their inexhaustible genius for invent- 
ing dances. With the fertility of their ballet-masters, | have 
no quarrel : let them attitudinize till they have twisted the hu- 
man form into as many contortions as Fuseli; let them vary 
figures and combinations ad ifinitum, like the kaleidoscope ; 
let them even appropriate distinct movements to each class of 
the human and super-human performers. I admit the propriety 
of their celebrated pas called the Gargouillade, which, as a 
French author informs us, is devoted to the entree of winds, 
demons, and elementary spirits, and of whose mode of execution, 
he gravely proceeds to give an elaborate and scientific descrip- 
tion. But why, Mr. Editor, why must their vagaries quit their 
proper arena, the opera stage, and invade our ball-rooms and 
assemblies? Sir, they have kicked me out of dancing society 
full twenty years before my time. The first mnovation, that 
condemned me to be a spectator, where I used to be a not un- 
distinguished performer, was the sickening and rotatory Waltz ; 
of which I never saw the objeet, unless its votaries meant to 
form a contrast to the lilies of the valley, “which toil not, nei- 
ther do they spin.”? Waiving all objections upon the ground of 
decorum, surely the young men and women of the present age 
were giddy enough before, without the stimulus of these fantas- 
tical gyrations. If a fortune-hunter chooses to single out an 
heiress, and spin round and round with her, like a billiard-ball, 
merely to get into her pocket at last, there is at least a defina- 
ble object in his game; but that a man should volunteer these 
painful circumvolutions for pleasure, really seems to be a spe- 
cies of saltatory suicide. I never saw the figurantes at the opera 
whirling their pirouettes, like whipping-tops, without wishing to 
be near them with a stout thong, that I might keep up the re- 
semblance ; and as to imitating their ungraceful roundabouts, 
by joining in a waltz, [ would rather be a tetotum at once, or 
one of the front wheels of Mrs. C y’s carriage. ‘Thanks to 
the goddess of fashion, fickle as she is foolish, our ball-room 
misses have at length ceased to be twisted and twirled in this 
unmerciful manner, and our spinning jennies are again pretty 
nearly confined to Manchester and Glasgow. 

Tired as I was of sitting like a spondee, with my two long 
feet hanging idle on my hands, (as a noble Viscount would say,) 
I began now to entertain hopes of again planting my exploded 
heel upon a chalked board. But, alas! I was doomed to expe- 
rience, that there are as many disappointments between the toe 
and the ground, as between the cup and the lip. France, my 
old enemy, was upon the watch to export a new annoyance: 
the Genius of Quadrille started up from amid the roses painted 
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on a ball-toom floor, and my discomfited legs were again com- 
pelled to resume their inglorious station beneath the benches. 
{could not put them into a go-cart, and begin all my steps 
again: I could not make a toil of a pleasure, rehearse before- 
hand, and study my task by card and compass, merely to make 
an exhibition of myself at last. It was too like amateur act- 
ing ; the constraint of a ballet, without its grace or skill—the 
exertion of dancing, without its hilarity ; and it was moreover 
an effort, in which I was sure to be eclipsed by every boarding- 
school miss or master, who would literally learn that by heart, 
which |, in my distaste to these innovations, could only expect to 
learn by foot. In this melancholy and useless plight, do I wan- 
der from one ball room to another, dancing nothing but attend- 
ance, and kicking nothing but my heels ; sometimes, like a tripod 
that has lost a leg, leaning disconsolately against the wall, be- 
cause I cannot stand up in my proper place; and sometimes 
beating time to the music with my foot, which is as bitter a 
substitute for genuine jumps, as is the coculus Indicus for real 
hops. 

Oh, for the days that are gone!—the golden age of cocked 
hats; the Augustan era of country-dance; the apotheosis of 
minuet! How well do I remember the first night } ventured 
upon the latter, that genuine relic of the old French court.— 
What an awful recollection have J of the trying moment, when, 
witha slow and graceful curve of my arm, I first deposited the 
triangular beaver upon my powdered locks, pressing it down 
upon my forehead, with a firm determination to look fierce and 
fascinating, and yet with a tender and sympathetic regard for 
the economy of my elaborate curls ; somewhat in the style re- 
commended by old Isaac Walton, when in instructing you to 
impale a worm for angling, he bids you handle him tenderl 
withal, and treat him lke a friend. The scented pulvilio, which 
the untwisted hairs reproachfully effused, still seems to salute my 
nose, and flutter between my eyes, and the dipping and swim- 
ming figure of my partner. With what pride | led her to her 
seat, and what a bewitching bow I flattered myself | had made, 


. when she blushed into her chair! In those happy days, the next 


operation was a regular and persevering set-to, at the genuine 
old English country-dance ; and the amusements of the night 
were invariably wound up by the Boulanger, or Sir Roger de 
Coverley. One of my nieces played me those exploded tunes 
a few days ago, and what a flush of rosy recollections did they 
conjure up! Their music seemed to penetrate into the quiet 
caves and grottoes of memory, awakening ideas that had long 
slumbered undisturbed. Methought they issued from their re- 
cesses like so many embodied sprites ; and .fastening their flow- 
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ery wreaths to the spokes of Time’s great wheel, they dragged 
it rapidly backward, until the days of my youth became evolved 
before me in all the fidelity and vividness of their first existence. 
Then did I again behold the rich Miss B , the sugar-baker’s 
daughter, whom my parents invariabiy urged me to engage for 
the supper-dances, with many a shrewd hint that a partner at a 
ball often became a partner for life ;—nor was her corpulent 
mother omitted, who carried vanity so far as even to affect a 
slight degree of palsy, that the motion of her head might give 
a more dazzling lustre to the magnificent diamonds with which 
it was thickly studded. I see her now, at her old place in the 
card-room, shaking and sparkling like an aspen-tree in the sun- 
shine of a white frost. I behold, also, the bustling little old 
man her father, receiving the tickets of admission in all the 
pomp of office, with his snuff-coloured suit, and the powdered 
and pomatumed peak coming to a point in the centre of his 
bald head. As for the daughter, thank Heaven, I never danced 
with her but once, and my mind’s eye still beholds her webby 
feet paddling down the middle, with the floundering porpus-like 
fling she gave at the end, only accomplished by bearing half her 
weight upon her partner, and invariably out of tune. 
What a contrast was the accomplished, the fascinating Fann 

, with her lovely features irradiated with innocent hilarity, 
yet tempered with sentiment, and deep feeling. She was all 
intelligence—spiritual—ethereal ; at least, I often thought so, as 
her sy!ph-like form seemed to be treading upon air, while it re- 
sponded spontaneously to every pulsation of the music, like a 
dancing echo. “ The course of true love never did run smooth:” 
Fanny became portionless—I was pennyless ; yet even despair 
did not prevent my loving her; and though my tongue never 
gave utterance to the thought, I am well aware that she read it 
in my eyes, and gave me in return her pity. With this I was 
contented—in the romance of a first love, I thought it would be 
delightful to die for her, and I sent her a song,—but she never 
noticed my effusion, though she never returned it. Poor 
Fanny! she fell a sacrifice to one of those pests of society, a 
dangler, a male coquet; who paid her his addresses, won her 
affections, changed his mind, and married another—the scoun- 
drel! Her pride might have borne the insult, but her love could 
not be recalled—her heart was broken. Her fine mind began to 
prey upon itself—the sword wore out the scabbard—her frame 
gradually faded away, and a rapid decline at length released her 
from her uncomplaining misery. | followed her to the grave ; 
and how often did I return to the spot to bedew it with my tears! 
Many a vow have I made to suppress my unavailing grief, and 
refrain from visiting the place of her burial; when, in the very 
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Ht midst of my resolutions, my feet have unconsciously carried me : 
| to it again.* 
Years have since rolled away, and I can now think of Fanny 
H without————. Forgive me, Mr. Editor, but a tear has fallen 
.) upon the very spot where I was about to make a boast of my 
} stoicism. I may, however, without emotion declare, that of all : 
; the girls I ever knew, Fanny Psha! another tear! I will a 
not write a word more upon the subject. 













































t 2. “ LE CAVALIER SEUL.’? 
[New Monthly Magazine—April, 1821.] 


One of the most pitiable objects in civilized life is a bashful 
man ; mortification is ever at his right hand, and ridicule tracks 
his steps. A woman, however overcome by timidity, looks 
neither silly nor awkward ; her fears and tremblings excite in- ¢ 
terest, her blushes admiration. Oh! that I had been born of % 
that privileged sex, or that Nature, when she gave me a beard, | 
| had given me a proper stock of ease and assurance, by which I 
iF might support its dignity! I am fond of society ; I love conver- 
i sation; | enjoy dancing; but wherever I[ go, my confounded 
sheepishness goes with me, keeps me in a constant nervous 
| flurry, and turns my very pleasures into pains. The height of 
| a bashful man’s ambition, when he enters a room full of com- 
t pany, is to hurry over his salutations as quickly as possible, to 
creep into some obscure corner, and to stay there, very quietly, as 
: long as he is permitted. How I have hated the officious kind- 
ness, which makes tiresome old ladies, and pert young ones, 
notice me i1 my retirement, and fix the eyes of every soul in 
the room upon me, by fearing | am very dull, and asking if I 
| have been to the Play lately, or seen the new Panorama. I 
E believe they call this “‘ drawing me out,” and, I dare say, think 
I ought to be obliged to them for their notice. I wish I could 
teach them that notice is the very thing I most earnestly desire 
to avoid. 

One unavoidable consequence of my dislike to putting myself 
forward is, that | am accused of being very rude and bearish in 
my manners. Iam never sufficiently alert in handing old ladies 
down to dinner, or asking their daughters to drink wine. I never 
ring a bell, snuff a candle, or carve a chicken, till the office is 
forced upon me, and all the merit of the performance destroyed 
by my previous incivility. ‘hen, I have a tormenting habit of 
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fancying myself the object of general notice, “ the observed of 
all observers.” Ifa girl giggles, she is laughing at me; if ano- 
ther whispers, she is animadverting upon my words, dress, or 
behaviour; and when two grave old ladies are discussing family 
matters, or a few steady old men shaking their heads over the 
state of the nation, I often imagine that my faults and follies are 
the occasion of so many serious looks, so many uplifted eyes and 
hands. 

Boileau has said that 

‘*¢ Jamais, quoiqu’il fasse, un Mortel ici-bas 
Ne peut aux yeux du monde étre ce qu’il n’est pas.” 
But Boileau is wrong; for I know I am supposed proud by 
some, cross by others, and silly by all; and yet I think I may 
with truth affirm, that each of these charges is false. 

I learned dancing in early youth; and, while country-dances 
were in fashion, | could join in them with considerable comfort. 
Long habit had accustomed me to the performance ; many per- 
sons were moving at the same time, and no extraordinary grace 
or dexterity was requisite in the dancers. But alas! peace 
came, and with it my worst enemies—quadrilles. ‘* Maledetto 
sia il giorno, e Vora, e’l momento.”” Gradually they encroached 
upon their less elegant predecessors, and at length gained com- 
plete and exclusive possession of the ball-room. Country- 
dances were banished to the kitchen, and I deprived of my fa- 
vorite amusement. Some of my friends endeavoured to per- 
suade me to put myself under the tuition of a dancing-master, 
but really this was too much to expect of a shy man. What! 
skip about a room in broad day-light, turn out my toes, and ar- 
range my elbows at command? My cheeks are even now ting- 
ling at the notion. 

Last Christmas I was staying at the house of an uncle in the 
country ; my cousins danced quadrilles every evening, dnd at 
length they partly forced, partly persuaded me to stand up with 
them, assuring me that it was only necessary to use my old steps 
and mind the figures. My cousin Ellen, too, one of the loveliest 
and liveliest of her sex, engaged to be my partner and instruct- 
ress; and added, in her easy, sprightly manner, that she hoped 
we should dance together in the spring, as we used to do some 
years ago. This temptation, this bribe, was irresistible ; I suf- 
ferred her to lead me to the set, and I made my debut in qua- 
drille-dancing. My performance, of course, met with the most 
encouraging praise. I was urged to persevere in my new ac- 
complishment ; and ere I came to town, ! gave Ellen a partin 
promise that I would dance at the first ball, to which I should 
be invited. I did more than keep my word—lI have danced at 
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several; andI do verily believe that habit, all-powerful habit, 
might in time enable me to derive more pleasure than pain from 
my performance, were it not for one odious and awful figure, 
invented, | suppose, for the peculiar misery of modest men. In 
this cruel quadrille, I am positively required to dance, (horres- 
co referens,; during eight entire bars, alone—yes, quite alone ; 
it appears scarcely credible, but so it really is. J am expected 
to figure away by myself, while no other creature is moving. 
The other actors and actresses in the quadrille have nothing to 
do but to stare and to quiz; and three of them are ranged in a line 
opposite to me, in order to look as formidable as possible. Why, 
the strongest nerves might tremble, the wisest man look silly, 
the most elegant appear awkward, in such a situation; and I— 
what I suffer is far beyond description ; and I am often tempted 
to exclaim, in the words of one who seems to have suffered oc- 
casionally from my wretched complaint, “ Thinks I to myself, I 
wish I was dead and buried.” 

Let no one suppose that I am inclined to jest upon my suffer- 
ings. Alas! they are much too serious a subject; and I hope I 
have never made myse/f an enemy whose rancour must not sub- 
side into pity, when he beholds me preparing to submit to that 
tremendous sentence, ‘‘ Le Cavalier seul, en avant deux fois.” 
Move I must; to stand still would be so ridiculous ; but my feet 
seem tied together—every action is tremulous and indecisive— 
my ear no longer catches the tune—my eyes refuse to quit the 
ground—my cheeks redden into flames—and, after the dreadful 
task is over, I fancy I read derision in every countenance, and 
endeavour, in vain, to hide myself from the finger of scorn. 
Once, in despair, I wrote to my cousin Ellen, stated my distress, 
and asked her advice. With her usual kindness, she sent me 
an immediate answer, and directed me, when next I danced my 
solo, to turn round several times. At first I found this an ex- 
cellent plan; I had some definite mode of action, and I thought 
that the whirling motion had a sort of numbing effect, which 
deadened the acuteness of my feelings. But alas! I am afraid 
I exceeded Ellen’s instructions, and turned too often, for I cer- 
tainly used to feel very giddy ; and one evening [| heard a lady 
whisper the word “ tetotum” to my partner, which put a speedy 
and complete termination to my rotatory movements. I have 
never danced a quadrille since. Ellen is come to town, but is 
the partner of bolder and happier men; and I can hope for no 
change in these vexatious circumstances, unless some little com- 

assion is shown towards bashful dancers, and ‘ Le Cavalier 
seul’? is allowed a companion. Surely, this would not be a very 
unreasonable sacrifice to the weakness and distress of others, 
and it seems a most unjust regulation to prevent a man’s dancing 
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ai all, because he cannot make up his mind to dance a hornpipe. 
From the observations I have made, I am convinced that nine 
men out of ten would rejoice at the demise of that unnatural 
character—* Le Cavalier seul’”—And unnatural he is. Men 
were never intended either to live or to dance alone; and when 
they persevere in opposing their proper destiny, they generally 
become absurd or unhappy. Yet some anomalies there are in 
a ball-room, as in life, and instances are to be found of bachelors 
and of cavaliers-seuls, who appear to take pleasure in their so- 
litude. I have seen dancers, who would regret to share their 

lory with another pair of feet, and who are all animation and 
delight at that identical period, and in those very circumstances 
which to me are so appalling. Heavens! how they will 
skip and fly about, as if anxious to crowd as many eapers as 
possible into the eight masculine bars. What bounding, what 
pirouetting, while the body is slightly bent, the arms are a little 
extended, the face flushed with exercise, the eyes flashing 
triumph! But I do not envy these performers their glory ; a 
lurking contempt mingles with the admiration they excite, and 
[ have often heard Ellen quote and approve the words of some 
wise man, who once said, ‘ To dance too exquisitely is so labo- 
rious a vanity, that a man ought to be ashamed to let the world 
see, by his dexterity in it, that he has spent so much time in 
learning such a trifle.” These few wonderful persons excepted, 
however, [ am quite convinced that the rest of my sex will re- 
joice in the permission to assume no more their solitary charac- 
ter. Many, who move gracefully and easily at other times, are 
but awkward cavaliers-seuls ; notwithstanding an air of indiffer- 
ence, which they attempt to put on, a lurking constraint proves 
them to be uncomfortable, and various are the methods to which 
they have recourse, in order to pass through the dancing ordeal 
with tolerable credit. Some perform numerous finikin steps on 
the same spot, while their arms have a kind of tremulous jerking 
motion; others move with straggling strides over the whole 
extent of their domain, and seem to say, “ you see we are not 
frightened,” but they cannot deceive me, well read as I amin the 
symptoms of my own disorder. Many have recourse to the 
tetotum system; some appear quite undecided, and entirely at 
the mercy of chance ; and a few miserable creatures positively 
stand still, cast a few puzzled glances around them, as if in igno- 
rance what ought to be done, then appear to awake from their 
fit of absence, put on a faint and acon smile, and hurry forwar:i 
to take their place in the sociable tour de quatre. Upon ail 
these, and upon me, above them all, the publication of this will 
confer a considerable favour, as it may, perchance, awaken the 
compassionate part of the dancing public to a sense of the misery 
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inflicted upon a few, the discomfort upon many, and the awk- 
wardness upon nearly all, by that odious figure—“ Le Cavaher 
seul.”» Upon the tender feelings and kind sympathies of the 
ladies, I throw myself and my companions in misery; surely 
they will not be inexorable to the petition of those, who thus 
humbly acknowledge their power and intreat their society, who 
have a mortal antipathy to being single, even for three minutes, 
and who feel the want of the grace of woman’s presence, the 
comfort of woman’s support, even through eight bars of a qua- 


drille. 
A Basurut Man. 








Art. 1V.—THE POETRY OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


[ New Monthiy Magazine—March, 1821.] 


——Chivalrie, 
Trouth and honour, fredom and curtesie.—Chaucer. 


THERE are certain ages, in the history of the world, on 
which the heart dwells with strong interest and affection: but 
there are none which excite our curiosity, our admiration, and 
our love, more intensely than the days of chivalry. At that 
period, the world was enchanted, and history was a romance. 
The heart of man was bolder, and his arm firmer, than in these 
days of dull reality, while the spirit of adventurous knighthood 
was softened with heroic gentleness, and gallant love. The 
beauty of woman then was a boast and a treasure, and the 
‘*‘ mortal mixture of earth’s mould” was worshipped as a starry 
divinity. But “ the last crowning rose of all the wreath’? was 
the universal spirit of poetical feeling, which was awakened in 
the heart of the nations, and which, in its mighty consequences, 
tended most powerfully to refine away the ignorance and bar- 
barity, which had been the accumulation of centuries. The 
fountains of purer and gentler feelings were opened, and the 
impetuosity of their first gushing carried away the corruptions, 


which had confined them in their source. The effect of this 


spirit, on the happiness and manners of after-times, was pro- 
digious. It spread refinement and civilization through the 
world, and, by awakening the soul to a sense of its own powers, 
it gave the first impulse to that progress of the intellect, which 
ensures, in its mighty advances, the liberty and the welfare of 
man. 

But while such beneficial effects have resulted from this 
early dawn, and outbreak of mental power, it was necessarily 
accompanied by many counterbalancing circumstances. The 
human mind had suffered a great convulsion, and the disordered 
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elements, in assuming a nobler and purer shape, were occa- 
sionally mingled together most heterogeneously. ll the pas- 
sions of the heart worked freely and unchastised. In devotion, 
in love, in arms, and in song, the same vehement feelings of 
excess displayed themselves. Even the moral boundaries, 
which later and wiser times have prescribed for themselves, 
were unseen and disregarded, and this not from any willing 
proneness to vice, but from an ignorance of the obligations and 
excellence of virtue. The laxity of morals—not of moral 
feeling, if such a distinction can be made—which distinguished 
that age, laid the foundation of that blameable levity of feeling, 
which is said to be inherent in the female character in France, 
and which still continues to exist, though the moral sense of 
the world has been so materially changed. In the age of 
chivalry, no disgrace was attached even to the public avowal 
of female infidelity, and that callous depravity of heart, which 
is invariably consequent on the loss of the esteem and respect 
of our fellow-creatures, then seldom ensued. In the present 
article, we shall attempt to give some idea of the prevailing 
tone of sentiment, which distinguishes the poetical works of 
the Provengal writers, without entering into any disquisition 
respecting their history or language, which our limits will not 
allow us to do.* 

The crowning ornament of the Gay Science was the love- 
poems, in which it abounded, and which display the most extra- 
ordinary style of sentiment and expression. It would seem 
that the influence of woman, which, in the ages of classical re- 
finement, had been slighted and disowned, was destined to be 
acknowledged in its most despotic shape, in the days of chival- 
rous enthusiasm. ‘The sentiment was new in the world, and 
it was therefore excessive and unbounded. It did not bear 
the shape of love, affection, esteem, or reverence—but of 
passion, worship, and idolatry. The flood-gates of the heart 
were opened. In the poetry of the Troubadours, the passions 
seem to have been reduced to their elements, and to have 
been mingled together again in strange and marvellous union. 
Love, however, reigned, eminent and supreme over all, while 


* A very interesting and ingenious werk has been lately published at 
Paris on this subject—‘‘ Choix des Poesies Originales des Troubadours, par 
M. Raynouard, 1817,” in 3 vols ; containing also a copious Grammar of the 
Language, and some.curious Dissertations. More extensive information 
may be obtained by consulting Wastradamus, Millot, Crescimbeni, De Sade, 
Ginguené, and Sismondi, respecting the rise, progress, and extension of the 
Gay Science, and its language. There are also some able remarks in the 
first volume of Eichhorn’s “ Allgemeine Geschichte der Cultur und Let- 
teratur des neueren Europa. 
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the strongest emotions and passions of the mind were compelled 


into his despotic service. Ambition became his slave—for a 
smile was a guerdon, for which poets and princes contended, 
and the favour of a woman could bestow more honour, than 
the hand of a monarch could confer; nay, even Religion was 
made subservient to the power of Love, and the awful feelings 
of veneration, which are excited by contemplating the sanctity 
of Heaven, were lavished freely on an earthly idol. The sen- 
timents of religious fear or hope, the strongest, perhaps, which 
can fill the human heart, were mingled with the passion of 
mortal love, and the terms which are only applicable to the 
majesty of Heaven, were bestowed, without hesitation, on a 
capricious mistress, apparently without the slightest expectation 
of scandalizing the pious, or insulting the devout. From the 
works of the Troubadours innumerable instances might be 
pointed out of this perversion of sentiment.* But, while this 
extravagance of allusion and comparison may be justly censured 
as most improper and absurd, yet, in some of the compositions 
of this kind, where the expression of elevated and devotional 
feeling is mingled with the purity of earthly passion, their love- 
poetry acquires a deep and chastened tenderness, which the 
lighter productions of more modern days fail to display. 
M. Raynouard regards this as one of the distinctive charac- 
teristics of the Provencal writers, which those of no other na- 
tion, according to him, possess. This idea, however, is not 
correct ; for, in the poetry of Scotland, we find the same deli- 
cate mingling of the tenderness of love, and of religious enthu- 
siasm, which exists in the poems of some of the Troubadours. 
The songs and love-poems of Burns contain numerous instances 
of this. ‘ Like all men of genius.”’ says Dr. Currie, “ he was 
of the temperament of devotion, and the powers of memory 
co-operated, in this instance, with the sensibility of his heart, 
and the fervour of his imagination.”{ In the collection of 
Nithsdale and Galloway Songs, edited by the late Mr. Cromek, 
there are some verses, to which a more modern origin has been 
since assigned, which are strongly characteristic of this style of 
writing. ‘The song is eminently tender and beautiful. The 
two first lines are sufficient to give an idea of the style : 


I swear by my God, my Jeanie, 
By that pretty white hand of thine. 


* Some instances are collected by Ginguené, Hist. Lit. D’ Italie, i. 322. 
-—Thus one poet argues with his mistress, that there is no inequality of rank 
in love—those distinctions, says he, exist not in the eye of the Deity, who 
judges but by the heart; and addressing the lady, he says—<O perfect 
image of the Divinity, why dost thou not imitate thy model?” 

¢ Currie’s Burns, vol. i. p. 312. 
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And in another song, which has been lately published by the 
author, to whom the above is attributed, we have the same ad- 
mixture of ideas. The simplicity of the image is complete : 


‘‘ In preaching time, so meek she stands, 
So saintly and so bonnie O, 

I cannot get one glimpse of grace, 
For thieving looks at Nannie O.”’ 


And again— 
‘¢ | guess what Heaven is by her eyes, 
They sparkle so divinely O.” 


From the remains of the Troubadours, M. Raynouard has 
selected many passages in illustration of this subject, a few of 
which we have endeavoured to imitate, preserving, as nearly as 
possible, the tone and force of the sentiment, though we have 
in vain attempted to transfuse a portion of the simple beauty of 
the original. It must be remembered that these are, in general, 
merely detached passages from various poems, and that conse- 
quently they are the expression of a single sentiment. The 
following stanzas are from Guillaume de Cabestaing : 


Thy perfect form of nobleness and grace, 

Thy smile (the language of thy guileless heart, ) 
The fairness of thy Heaven-illumined face, 

The sweetnesses of which thou mistress art— 


All, all are present to my every thought ; 

Oh! had to God these earthly vows been given, 
With all their purity and ardour fraught, 

My soul had never then despair’d of Heaven. 


There is, perhaps, no circumstance so well calculated to 
awaken the fullness of poetical feeling, as the death of those 
to whom the heart has been long and fondly attached. Not, 
indeed, in the first flow and bitterness of irrepressible grief, 
but when time and the memory of former happiness have 
mellowed anguish into tender regret. It was under the influ- 
ence of feelings like these (feigned, or existing in their “ sad 
reality,’’ who shall say?) that Lord Byron must have written 
his lines on Thyrza, and that Burns composed that beautiful 
lament, ‘“* My Mary! dear departed shade!’ The same senti- 
ment is contained in the following lines: 


In every deed of kindness and of love, 
In every word so gentle, pure, and wise, 
I need not pray that God her life approve, 
And call her spirit home to Paradise. 


And if I sigh, and if a silent tear 
Rushes for her, and trembles in my eye, 
(Passion’s last token,) ’tis not that I fear 
For her pure soul’s divine felicity. 
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No! God, amid his glory, hath enshrined 

Her blest perfections.—Heaven itself could give 
No joys if ’mid its bowers I might not find 

Her spirit.—No! I weep because I live. 


In the following verses, the influence of love overpowers the 
piety of the votary, and passien is made to mingle with prayer, 
tenderly, but not profanely ; they are imitated from Pons de 
Capdueil : 

Yes! thou art fairest, frankest, gayest, best— 
Adding to beauty Virtue’s sanctity ; 

And, owning thy perfections to be blest, 
I do but ask the power of loving thee. 


So ardent and so tender is that love, 
So deep thine image on my soul is wrought, 
That, when I pour my humble prayer above, 
Thou still art mingled with each holy thought. 


At other times, again, we find lighter allusions to sacred things ; 
as in the following lines, from a poem of Rambaud d’Orange : 


I should be grateful, that in dreams 

Sweet thoughts will come, my beart beguiling, 
For then her bright eye on me beams, 

Her wreathed lip on me is smiling. 


No! Heaven hath not a look more sweet ; 
And, when her eyes on me are bending, 
I would not turn from them, to meet 
The glance of angels, sky-descending. 


Even amongst the instances which have been selected by 
M. Raynouard as the most unexceptionable, we find some 
which overstep the boundary of devotional propriety, and 
which, to modern apprehension at least, can scarcely be shel- 
tered under the milder title, which he has bestowed upon them, 
of “a literary aberration, occasioned by chivalric ideas and 
the spirit of the time, in which we rejoice to discover the im- 
print of nature, and the absence of all restraint.”? The fol- 
lowing sentence from Hugues de Bachelerie is given in one of 
the extracts: “I never recite my Pater-noster when J arrive 
at the gui es in celo, without addressing my soul and heart to 
thee.” 

Many of the love-poems of the Provengals, however, are 
entirely free from this incongruity of imagery, and display an 
unmixed purity and tenderness of sentiment. It has, indeed, 
more than once been objected to these compositions, that there 
is a sameness and repetition about them, which render them 
insipid and valueless. ‘The objection must apply to all poetry 
of sentiment. The truth of passion and feeling is changeless. 
tntil we re-model the heart. the expression of its true affection 
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will have but little variety. This objection has been well 
combated by a modern critic.* “ The reproach of uniformity,” 
says he, “strikes me as being a very singular one ; it is as if 
we should condemn the spring, or a garden, for the multitude 
of its. flowers ;’? and he then remarks, that we are more sensi- 
ble of this defect, if it be one, from the circumstance of our 
being acquainted with these poems in the shape in which they 
exist in the libraries of the learned, gathered together in pon- 
derous masses, and fatiguing us even with their beauties. 

The poetry of sentiment, without incident to enliven, or va- 
riety to surprise, can seldom keep the attention from flagging. 
It is to be enjoyed when the mind is in a fit mood, and then only 
‘by stealth and morsels.’ It is a hard task to digest three hours’ 
reading of Petrarch’s Sonnets, and yet there are times when we 
would not give one of them for a whole epic. It is in these 
moods that the love-pieces of the Troubadours should be read. 
The scholar, the antiquary, or the historian,f who sits down to 
their perusal as a portion of his daily task, will probably despise 
what his heart fails to comprehend, and he will pass his maledic- 
tion against these poets, because he has misused them. They 
cannot, however, deny, that in many of these poems we find the 
tenderness and the purity of love inimitably described. The 
following very imperfect version of one of the most beautiful 
poems, which, even in the meridian of La Gaie Science, was 
ever— 


‘¢ Sung by a fair queen in a summer bower, 
With ravishing division to her lute,” 


may, perhaps, give some slight and remote idea of the tender- 


ness and plaintive simplicity, which breathes through the ori- 


ginal. Itis the complaint of the Countess de Die, who loved 
and was beloved by Rambaud, Prince of Orange, a celebrated 
Troubadour and a brave knight, but who had forfeited the 
praises of true chivalry by his inconstancy and libertinism.] 


* Fr. Schlegel’s History of Literature, vol. i. p. 303, of the translation. 

¢ See Dunlop’s History of Fiction, ii. 184. ‘The Provencal Poets, or 
Troubadours, have been acknowledged as the masters of the early Italian 
poets, and have been raised to, perhaps, unmerited celebrity, by the imposing 
panegyrics of Dante and Petrarch. Their compositions contain violent sa- 
tires against the clergy, absurd didactic poems, moral songs versified from 
the works of Boethius, and insipid pastorals.”” The poets, to whom Dante 
and Petrarch confessed their obligations, will not suffer from censures like 
these—so roundly bestowed. 

Another modern writer has also fulmined his anathema against them. 
** These were the celebrated Troubadours, whose fame depends far less on 
their positive excellence, than on the darkness of the preceding ages, on the 
temporary sensation they excited, and on their permanent influence on the 
state of European poetry.” —Haliam, iii, 541.——-That permanent influence 
should surely argue no slight merit. 

t Millot, t. i. p. 170. 
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Alas! alas! my song is sad ; 
How should it not be so, 

When he who used to make me glad 
Now leaves me in my woe ? 

With him, my love, my graciousness, 
My beauty all are vain, 

{ feel as though some guiltiness 
Had mark’d me with its stain. 


One sweet thought still has power o'er me 
In this, my heart’s great need, 
’Tis that I ne’er was false to thee, 
Dear friend! in word or deed. 
I own that nobler virtues fill 
Thy heart ; love only mine : 
Yet why are all thy looks so chill 
Till they on others shine ? 


O long-lov’d friend! I marvel much, 
Thy heart is so severe, 

That it will yield not to the touch 
Of love, and sorrow’s tear. 

No! no! it cannot be that thou 
Shouldst seek another love, 

Oh! think upon our early vow, 
And thou wilt faithful prove. 

Thy virtue’s pride, thy lofty fame, 
Assure me thou art true, 

Though fairer ones than I may claim 
Thy hand, and deign to sue. 

But think, belov’d one! that to bless 
With perfect blessing, thou 

Must seek for trusting tenderness,— 
Remember then our vow ! 


This little poem has excited M. Raynouard’s warmest admi- 
ration, who declares that the truest and most exquisite sentiment 
dictated it. Itis impossible, however, as he justly observes, to 
preserve the grace and delicacy of it in a translation; itis like 
those tender flowers, which breathe their perfume only when 
they are ungathered, but which fade and become odourless the 
moment they are separated from their parent stem. He has 
instituted a bold comparison between this elegy and the cele- 
brated love-ode of Sappho—a comparison which, he says, is 
well calculated to give us a correct idea of the distinctive pecu- 
liarities of classical and chivalric literature in compositions of 
this kind. The poem of Sappho, which portrays the passion 
of love so completely, that, according to one of our critics, “ it 
has been seldom so well described in the course of two thou- 
sand years,” in the opinion of M. Raynouard, paints a sensibi- 
lity entirely material, before the progress of civilization had 
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rendered woman the ornament of society ; while the verse of 
the poetess of chivalry breathes a sensibility altogether intel- 
jectual. ‘Tender as impassioned, she loves for pure love’s 
sake alone. 

Some of the most interesting portions of the Provengal poetry 
are those where we find the fierceness of the warrior and the 
tenderness of the lover combined in strange union. The boldest 
and most heroic hearts sunk into gentleness and submission be- 
fore the eye of beauty, and the knight that mocked at bolts of 
steel, became a willing captive to silken fetters. The inborn 
affections of the heart are seldom extinguished; and, from the 
field of slaughter and desolation, it turns gladly to the eye of 
compassion, and the voice of womanly pity. Itisa strange 
truth, that an acquaintance with death and blood often leaves 
all the milder affections of the heart untainted. Have we then 
two souls, as it was supposed of old, that we can return from the 
fierce delight of battle to enjoy the caresses of our children, and 
the congratulations of our friends? But, in the age of chivalry, 
the names of warrior and lover were almost synonymous, for 
arms and love were the employment of every gentle heart; and 
to crown these accomplishments, the knight sung his own _ bat- 
tles, and the praises of his mistress, to the sound of his own harp. 
There is an union of all these feeling in the stanzas which 
follow, and which are from Rambaud de Vaqueiras. 


Compass’d with warriors, bound in brilliant arms, 
Leaguering strong towns, exulting in the fight, 
Mounting the imminent breach ’mid proud alarms, 
Shaking the old towers from their dizzy height— 
Such be the rugged tasks, which claim me now, 
Calling my thoughts from thee, and sweet Love’s vow. 


Girt in my noble arms, my sole pursuit 
Hath been the combat and the battle-strife, 
And my reward—oh, vain and worthless fruit !— 
Hath been the dross of gold—Alas! my life 
Is but a desert, sever’d from thy side, 
And even my song hath lost its wonted pride. 


It cannot be supposed, that in an age when war was a master- 
passion, its pleasures should not have been celebrated by poets 
who themselves bore arms. Accordingly, we find many high- 
wrought descriptions of the terrors and delights of warfare in the 
songs of the Troubadours. The Crusades too, the origin of 
which was pretty nearly contemporaneous with that of the Gay 
Science, were well calculated to awaken all the fiery enthusiasm 
of a poet’s breast. In some instances, indeed, the double ex- 
citement of religious fanaticism and love proved too strong for 
the sanity of the poet’s brain. Pierre Vidal, a renowned Trou- 


badour, who loved a noble lady not wisely but too well, being 
Vor. III. 93 
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banished from her presence, resolved to subdue his grief by 
valorous achievements in the Holy Land, and joined the crusades 
in which Frederic the First perished. Here, however, the few 
wits, which his mistress’s cruelty had left him, entirely disap- 
peared beneath the fervid skies of Syria. His head, like the 
knight of La Mancha’s, was filled with chivalric fantasies. He 
believed that he had married a niece of the Emperor of the East, 
and the title had descended to him in her right; and even after 
his return to Europe his extravagance led him into considerable 
dangers. ‘The examples, which M. Raynouard has selected of 
the warlike poetry of the Provengals, are full of the most en- 
thusiastic spirit of war and chivalry. We have attempted an 
imitation of some lines, in a poem of Bertrand de Born, as a 
specimen of the Tyrtzan powers of the Troubadours. 


Not rich viands, nor the cup 

With the red wine sparkling up— 

Not the sweeter joys of sleep 

To eyes that painful vigils keep-- 
Match the soul-born fierce delight, 
When, amid the mingled fight, 

We listen to the swelling cry 

** To the rescue! Victory !”’ 

While a thousand hoarse throats shout 
‘“* Courage! Courage !’’ ’mid the rout. 
Oh! °tis joy to hear the neighing 

Of loosen’d steeds, ’mid slain and slaying— 
To see the shatter’d standards wave, 
O’er the cold and bloody grave 

Of chief and soldier, side by side, 
Fallen in the battle’s pride ! 


The Sirventes, or satires of the Troubadours, were composi- 
tions directed against the vices or follies of the age, or the cha- 
racters of those who had rendered themselves hateful to the 
poet. Many of them, indeed, contain the most personal attacks, 


whilst others are directed against the crimes and impositions of | 


various Classes of men. The germ of the Reformation may be 
traced in the violent satires, which, even at this early period, 
were directed against the depravity, the cupidity, and the self- 
ishness of the monks, and which deprive the early Italian writers 
of the honour of having been the first and the most severe op- 
ponents of the abuses of the infallible faith. The capital of 
the Christian world was mentioned by them in terms of the most 
virulent abuse and contempt. ‘ May the Holy Spirit, which 
was once incarnated, hear my prayer, and break thy beak, O 
Rome!” is the devout supplication of Guillaume Figuiera—‘ for 
thou hast burst from those boundaries, which God has given 
thee, thou hast absolved crimes for gold, and hast charged thy- 
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self with a burden too weighty for thee to bear. May the Deity 
destroy thee, Rome! thou faithless and immoral city!” Some- 
times, also, their bold and free satires were aimed against the 
general corruption and tyranny of the age. Thus, Polquet de 
Lunel says, ‘“‘ the Emperor tyrannizes over the kings, the kings 
tyrannize over their counts, the counts over the barons, and the 
barons over their vassals, and their peasantry. * * * The 
physicians kill instead of curing, and merchants and mechanics 
are all of them liars and thieves.”” This is certainly an amiable 
description of the times in which the poet lived; but we mustmake 
all due allowances for the spleen and license of his profession. 
In another, the poet ridicules the rouge and the cosmetics, 
which the ladies of that day were in the habit of using. The 
latter was the production of a monk, who, in his unhallowed 
satires, spared neither his fellow-monks, nor fair ladies, nor 
noble poets. 

We shall say a few words of the various forms of composition 
which distinguish the poetry of the Troubadours. Without 
examining the hypothesis of Ginguené, who attributes the Pro- 
vengal poetry to an Arabian origin, we may remark that it cer- 
tainly was not derived frum classical models. It is equally pro- 
bable, however, that they were as much indebted to the authors 
of antiquity, as to the eastern poets, for the form of their tensons 
or poetical disputations, which M. Ginguené seems to consider 
as exclusively of oriental origin, although the eclogues of Theo- 
critus and Virgil contain many instances of these poetical con- 
tentions. ‘The idea, however, of two poets contending for the 
mastery of verse, is too simple and too natural to require this 
traditional explanation. But the peculiar feature, which dis- 
tinguishes the poetry of the Troubadours from that of the clas- 
sical ages, without mentioning the vast diversity of sentiment, is 
the abundant employment of rhyme, and the great variety of 
stanza in which they indulged. The careful attention to har- 
mony also with which their poems were constructed, is another 
peculiar characteristic, though at this day our means are very 
madequate to judge of this excellence, since all their verses 
were generally written for music, and sung by the Troubadour, 
or his Jongleur, to the harp. It was by this delightful union of 
poetical sentiment and musical expression, that the full effect 
was given to these simple and natural effusions of a nation’s 
early genius, of which after-ages must for ever remain ignorant, 
and which we can only imagine from the dead and spiritless 
relics, which the curiosity of later times has preserved in the 
cabinets of the learned, when the voice of the poet, which gave 
a soul to their beauty, is silent, and the strings of his harp, which 
enhanced their harmony, are mouldering in dust. To appre- 
ciate the full merit of these compositions, it is necessary to con- 
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jure up a vision, and listen to the strains of a young and noble 
poet, surrounded by the high atmosphere of chivalry—the pre- 
sence of Beauty and Valour. Such were the boasted delights 
of Owen Glendower in his youth. 


For I was train’d up in the English court, 
Where, being but young, I framed to the Harp 
Many an English ditty, lovely well, 

And gave the tongue a helpful ornament. 


The account given by M. Raynouard of those celebrated tn- 
bunals, the Courts or Parliaments of Love, is curious and 
amusing ; though he seems to attach more importance to those 
institutions, than probably they ever claimed. Many authors 
had illustrated this subject by their researches before M. Ray- 
nouard, amongst whom Sismondi, in his Litterature du midi de 
Europe, and Ginguené, in his Histoire litterature d Italie, are, 
perhaps, the best known in this country. Our author, however, 
has availed himself of some sources of information, which had 
escaped the attention of most of his predecessors ; and from a 
neglected volume written by André, a chaplain to the Court of 
France, he has obtained much interesting matter on this obscure 
subject. 

In celebrating the charms of their respective mistresses, or 
in disputing the various abstruse questions with which da gaie 
science abounded, it was natural that the chivalrous rivals should 
wish to refer their contention to some arbitrament,.to the au- 
thority of which both parties might submissively yield. The 
Courts of Love, where the fair judges never failed to exact and 
obtain the most implicit obedience, were accordingly instituted 
soon after the introduction of the Gay Science, and as early as 
the time of the Count of Poitiers, one of the first and noblest of 
the Troubadours. The courts were generally held under the 
authority of some lady distinguished by rank and beauty, who 
associated to herself a competent number of other judges, some- 
times amounting to sixteen or twenty. André the Chaplain 
mentions, amongst others, the Courts of the Ladies of Gascony 
—of Ermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne—of the Queen 
Eleanore—of the Countess of Champagne—and of the Countess 
of Flanders. This Queen Eleanore was married to Louis VII. 
of France, called the Young, and afterwards to our Henry II. 
Before these awful and lovely tribunals, the rival poets used to 
appear in person, and plead their cause ; and the proceedings 
were, no doubt, assimilated very nearly to those of the courts of 


justice of that day, where all the pleadings were ore tenus, or 


conducted in open court, without the intervention of writing. 
These compositions were called Tensons, as it is supposed from 
the Latin conTENSionem, or jeux-partis ; and the judgments of 
the court were called /es arrets d'amour. André the Chaplain 
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has given us a collection of the principal rules, by which these 
judicatures were guided, and which is said by him to have been 
revealed to a Breton knight in the following manner. The 
champion, wandering through a thick forest, in hopes of en- 
countering the great Arthur, was met by a fair lady, who thus 
addressed him :—* I know whom you seek; but your search is 
vain without my aid. You have sought the love of a Breton 
lady, and she requires youto procure for her the celebrated 
faucon, which reposes on a perch in the court of Arthur. To 
obtain this bird, you must prove in combat the superior charms 
of the lady of your heart over those of the mistress of every 
knight in the court of Arthur.”? A number of romantic adven- 
tures follow. At last, the knight finds the faucon on a perch of 
cold: a paper is suspended to the perch by a golden chain; this 
paper contained the code of love, which it was necessary for the 
knight to promulgate, ere he might venture to bear away the 
falcon as a prize. 

This code of erotic laws was presented to a tribunal compo- 
sed of many brilliant and beautiful judges. It was adopted by 
them, and ordered to be observed by all the suitors of their 
court, under the heaviest penalties. The code contained thirty- 
one articles, of which we shall give a few.* They are all men- 
tioned by André the Chaplain. 

1. Marriage is no excuse against another attachment. 

2. He, who knows not how to conceal, knows not how to love. 

3. No one can love two persons at one time. 

4. Love must always increase or diminish. 

16. At the sudden appearance of his mistress, the heart of a true 
lover trembles. 

23. A true lover must eat and sleep sparingly. 

28. A moderate presumption is sufhcient to produce suspicion in 
the mind of a lover. 

30. The image of his mistress is present, without intermission, to 
the mind of the true lover. 


It does not clearly appear what were the sanctions of these 
awful laws, or by what process the courts of love enforced 
obedience to their decrees; nor indeed is it very evident 
whether all the cases, which came within their cognizance, 
were not merely fictions of ihe imagination, for the purpose of 
displaying the poetical talents of the advocates, and the wit 
and beauty of the judges. M. Raynouard, however, seems 
to consider these tribunals as possessed of the power of en- 
forcing their decrees, not indeed by the exertion of force, but 
by the stronger agency of opinion—of opinion, which permitted 


* Some of these enactments are not very unlike the laws of Chaucer's 
Court of Love, which were twenty in number, but which are more free 
and more humeurous than any contained in this code. 
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not a knight to enjoy tranquillity in the bosom of his family, while 
his peers were waging war beyond the seas—of opinion, which 
compels the gamester to pay a debt of honour with the money, 
for want of which his industrious tradesman is starving—of opi- 
nion, which does not permit a man to refuse a challenge, though 
the law has designated it a crime—of opinion, before the in- 
fluence of which even tyrants tremble.* 

We shall give one of the cases, with the decision of the lady- 
judges, for the edification of our fair readers, especially those 
who are casuistically and coquettishly inclined. 

Case. Aknight, betrothed toa lady, had been absent a con- 
siderable time beyond the seas. She waited, in vain, for his re- 
turn, and his friends, at last, began to despair of it. The lady, 
impatient of the delay, found a new lover. The secretary of the 
absent knight, indignant at the infidelity of the lady, opposed 
this new passion. The lady’s defence was this :—* Since a 
widow, after two years of mourning,f may receive a new lover , 
much more may she, whose betrothed husband, in his absence, 
has sent her no token of remembrance or fidelity, though he 
lacked not the means of transmitting it.” 

This question occasioned long debates, and it was argued in 
the court of the Countess of Champagne. ‘The judgment was 
delivered as follows : 

‘© A lady is not justified in renouncing her lover, under the 

retext of his long absence, unless she has certain proof that his 
fidelity has been violated, and his duty forgotten. There is, 
however, no legal cause of absence, but necessity, or the most 
honourable call. Nothing should give a woman’s heart more 
delight than to hear, in lands far distant from the scene of his 
achievements, the renown of her lover’s name, and the reve- 
rence in which he is held by the warlike and the noble. The 
circumstance of his having refrained from despatching a mes- 
senger, or a token of his love, may be explained on prudential 
reasons, since he may have been unwilling to trust the secret of 
his heart to every stranger’s keeping ; for though he had con- 
fided his despatches to a messenger, who might not have been 
able to comprehend them, yet, by the wickedness of that mes- 
senger, or by his death on the journey, the secret of his love 
might be revealed.” 

The ingenuity, displayed by the pleaders on both sides, was 
considerable, and the decisions of the judges, which are gene- 


* Raynouard, II. cxxiii. 

+ This was one of the laws of the court of love, “* Two years’ widowhood, 
in case of death, shall be duly observed by the survivor.” The lady, who 
was the defendant in this cause, would not have found so easy an excuse in 
our law, which requires that seven years should pass after the absence of 
any one beyond sea, before the presumption of death can arise. 
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rally pretty diffuse, are usually luminous and conclusive. Un- 
fortunately for the fame of la gave science, there were no report- 
ers at that day to transmit to us the authentic records of the 
courts of love; and we must, therefore, be satisfied with the 
relics which have been casually preserved of these singular pro- 
ceedings. We may remark, however, that the authority of the 
decisions which remain, are still unimpeached by any superior 


jurisdiction. 





Art. V.—suNDAY. 


[Mew Monthy Magazine—April, 1821.] 


““] am no herald to enquire of men’s pedigrees; it sufficeth me if J] know their 


virtues.”’ ony ae Sipxey. 
«“ Sunday must needs be an excellent institution, since the very breaking of it is the 
support of half the villages round town.” Bonnet THornron. 


If it were possible to trace back the current of an English- 
man’s blood to its early fountains, what astrange compound would 
the mass present! What a confusion and intermingling of sub- 
sidiary streams from the Britons, Romans, Danes, Saxons, and 
Normans ; amalgamating with minor contributions from undis- 
coverable sources, mocking the chemist’s power to analyse, and 
almost bewildering imagination to conceive! Being myself “ no 
tenth transmitter ofa foolish face,” I have sometimes maliciously 
wished that a bona fide, genuine, scrupulously-accurate family 
tree, shooting its branches up into the darkness of antiquity, 
could be displayed before some of our boasters of high descent 
and genealogical honours. Heavens! how would it vary from 
their own emblazoned parchment and vellum records! What 
confusion of succession—what scandal thrown upon Lady Bar- 
baras and Lady Bridgets, all immaculate in their time—what 
heraldic bars in noble scutcheons, ancient and modern, from the 
now first-detected intrigues of chaplains, captains, pages, and. 
serving-men, with their frail mistresses, whose long stomachers, 
stuck up in the picture-gallery of the old Gothic hall, look like 
so many insurance-plates against the fire of Cupid’s torch !— 
Strange that there should be a limit to this pride of ancestry! 
If it be glorious to trace our family up to Edward the First, it 
should be still more so to ascend to Edward the Confessor ; yet 
pride seldom mounts higher than the first illustrious name, the 
first titled or celebrated progenitor, whom it chooses to call the 
founder of the family. The haughtiest vaunter of high pedigree 
and the honours of unbroken descent, from the time of William 
the Conqueror, would probably weep with shame at being ena- 
bled to follow his name three hundred years farther back, through 
a succession of ploughmen, labourers, or malefactors. As it 
cannot be denied that all families are, in point of fact, equally 
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ancient, the distinction consists in possessing records to prove a 
certain succession ; and even this, it appears, ceases to be a 
boast beyond a certain point. Fantastical vanity! which, while 
it cannot deny to the beggar at the gate the privilege of being 
equally descended from Adam and Eve, rests its own claim to 
superiority upon being enabled to prove a fiftieth part of the 
same antiquity, struts, like the jay in the fable, in others’ finery, 
and piques itself upon the actions of ancestors, instead of its own. 
Give me the man who is an honour to his titles ; not him whose 
titles are his honour ! 

But, if an Englishman be such an heterogeneous compound as 
to his personal composition, he has the consolation of knowing, 
that his language is, at least, equally confused and intermingled 
with Teutonic, Celtic, and classical derivations. Let us consi- 
der, for instance, the hebdomadary (as Dr. Johnson would call 
it,) or the days of the week, named after the Sun, the Moon, 
Tuisco, Woden or Odin, Thor, Freya, and Saturn; four Scan- 
dinavian or northern deities, three Pagan gods worshipped in the 
south, and not one christian sponsor! Let the reader lift up 
the curtain of time, and, taking a hasty glimpse of the last ten or 
twenty centuries, suffer his imagination to wander amid the 
scenes and associations suggested by the enumeration we have 


just made. Perched on the crags of rocks and mountains, and 


frowning at the rolling clouds and snow-storms that lour be- 
neath, he will mark the gigantic heroes of the north; the war- 
riors of Ossian will stalk gloomily before him; he will roam 
through the five hundred and forty halls of Thor’s palace, till 
he find him seated on his throne with his terrific wife, Freya, 
by his side, and in his hand the gigantic hammer of which he 
has read in the Runic poetry; and finally, he will ascend into 
the Scandinavian elysium, or palace of Valhalla, where he will 
behold the beatified warriors drinking mead out of the skulls of 
their enemies, administered by the fair hands of the Valkyrie, 

those virgin Houris of the north, blessed with perpetual youth 
and never-fading beauty. ‘Turning from the appalling sublimity 
of these cold, desolate, and warlike regions, let his fancy revel 
in the rich and sunny luxuriance of Grecian landscape, awaken- 
ing from their long sleep all the beautiful realities and classical 
fictions connected with the glorious god of the Sun, the Apollo 
of the poets, the patron deity of Delphi and of Delos. How 
beautiful is the morning! Slowly rising above the mountains of 
Argos, the sun shoots a golden bloom over the undimpled wa- 
ters of the Augean and the sea of Myrtos, gilding every height 
of the Cycladean Islands, as if the very hills had caught fire to 
do honour to the quinquennial festival of Apollo, now celebrating 
at Delos. See! in every direction the green ocean is studded 
with the white sails of barks (like daisies in the grass) hastening 
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to the ceremony from Attica, Boeotia, and Thessaly ; from Les- 
bos and Crete; from Ionia and the coasts of Asiatic Greece.— 
As they approach, their crews are seen doing reverence to the 
sun, and the faint dulcet sound of flutes and hautboys melts 
along the wave. But what stately vessel is that hurrying fromthe 
east, whose numerous rowers make the waters sparkle with 
their gilded oars? It is the Paralos, or sacred bark of Athens. 
Hark! what a high and swelling symphony pours from the nu- 
merous band on board ;—she approaches the shore of Delos, 
whose inhabitants flock to the beach, and as the band, and 
dancers, and choristers, debark, they are compelled, by imme- 
morial usage, to rehearse their lessons, and chaunt their new 
hymn to Apollo. Other boats have now landed their crews in 
various parts of the island, and as they advance towards the 
temple with music, dancing, and singing, behold! the priests of 
Apollo, and a long procession of choristers, descending from 
Mount Cynthus, wind along the banks of the Inopus, chanting 
the ancient hymns composed by Homer and Hesiod when they 
visited the island. As, with their right hands pointed to the 
sun, the whole population celebrate the praises of Apollo, every 
face is lighted up with enthusiasm and joy ; and while the air is 
loaded with the melody of pipes, timbrels, and lutes, and the 
nobler harmony of human voices, the god of day, slowly ascend- 
ing in cloudless magnificence, seems, with his lidless eye of fire, 
to smile with complacency upon the homage of his wor- 
shippers. 

Let me stop, Mr. Editor, for if 1 am suffered to proceed, L 
shall gallop to every province of Greece, and visit every scene 
of jubilee, from the great Olympic Games to the Feast of Ado- 
nis, which the Syracusan gossips of Theocritus were so anxious 
to witness. Sufiice it, that a slight sketch has been attempted of 
a Sun-day among the people of Delos. Let us see how it has 
been celebrated by other nations. In Hebrew, the word Sab- 
bath signifies rest; and the Jews fixed it on the Saturday, the 
last day of the week, to commemorate the completion of the 
work of creation, and the reposing of the Lord. It was not 
distinguished by a mere cessation from labour, but was enliven- 
ed by every species of rejoicing, they who took the most plea- 
sure deeming themselves the most devout ; and, amid a variety 
of puerile and superstitious ceremonies, they were particularly 
enjoined to lie longer in bed on that morning. Ifit were allow- 
able to reverse the profane jest of the pork-lover, who wished 
to be a Jew, that he might have the pleasure of eating pork and 
sinning at the same time, I should be tempted to express a simi- 
lar desire for the contemporaneous comfort of lying in bed and 
performing a religious duty. The Sunday, or Christian Sabbath, 


was appropriated to the first day of the week, in eternal remem- 
Vou. II, 24 
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brance of the resurrection of Christ; but was not strictly so- 
lemnized as a period of cessation from all business until about 
the year 321, when Constantine ordered its more rigorous ob- 
servance, and interdicted all prosecutions, pleadings, and juri- 
dical processes, public or private. Of all the blessings ever 
bestowed on the world, it may be questioned whether any have 
been attended with more benefieial consequences to morals, 
health, and happiness, than the institution of a seventh day of 
rest, without which the lot of mortality, to the mass of mankind, 
would be hardly endurable. What contemplation so kindly, so- 
cial, and endearing, as to behold the great human family linked 
by religion in one domestic brotherhood, and reduced to one 
common level, assembling weekly under the same roof to pour 
forth their gratitude to God, their universal benefactor and fa- 
ther? And yet how various have been the temper and spirit, 
with which the Sabbath has been solemnized in different ages, 
fluctuating from the sternest self-mortification and the most in- 
exorable rigour, to the opposite extreme of irreverend and li- 
centious hilarity. Well might Erasmus say, that the human 
understanding was like a drunken clown attempting to mount a 
horse ;—if you help him up on one side, he falls over on the 
other. The old Puritan, who refused to brew on a Saturday, 
lest his beer should work on the Sunday, was scarcely more 
ridiculous than the sceptical G. L. Le Sage of Geneva, who, 
according to his biographer, Prevost, being anxious to ascertain 
whether the great Author of nature still prescribed to himself 
the observance of the original day of rest, measured with the 
nicest exactitude, the daily mcrease of a plant, to ascertain whe- 
ther it would cease growing on the Sabbath, and finding that it 
did not, of course decided for the negative ‘of the proposition. 
By statute 1 Car. I. no persons on the Lord’s day “ shall as- 
semble out of their own parishes, for any sport whatsoever ; 
nor, in their parishes, shall use any bull or bear-baiting, inter- 
Judes, plays, or other unlawful exercises or pastimes; on pain 
that every offender shall pay 3s. 4d. to the poor.” In 1618, 
King James, on the other hand, was graciously pleased to de- 
clare, “ That for his good people’ s recreation, his Majesty’s 
pleasure was, that after the end of divine service, they should 
not be disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any lawful recrea- 
tions ; such as dancing, either of men or women; archery for 
men; leaping, vaulting, or any other harmless recreations ; nor 
having of May-games, Whitsun-ales, or Morrice-dances ; or set- 
ting up of May-poles, or other sports therewith used, so as the 
game may be had in due and convenient time, without impedi- 
ment or let of divine service.”? A statute, the 29 Charles II. 
enacts, ‘that no person shall work on the Lord’s day, or use 
any boat or barge; and by the non-repeal of this absurd law, 
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the population ef London, on the only day when its labouring 
classes have leisure for recreation, are denied the healthy en- 
joyment of their neble river, unless they choose to subject them- 
selves to a penalty of 5s. 

Our own times have had their full share of this pendulating 
between extremes. ‘Te the lively Parisians nothing appeared 
more atrociously tyrannical, than that their lately restored sove- 
reign should shut up the shops on a Sunday, and compel some 
little external reverence to the day, beyond the mere opening of 
the church doors for the accommodation of a few devout old 
women. His pious inflexibility, on this point, had very nearly 
occasioned a counter-revolution. ‘‘ Eh! mon dieu,”’ said the 
Frenchman in London, when he looked out of a window on a 
Sunday morning in the city, “‘ what national calamity has hap- 
pened?” The houses all shut up—the silent and deserted 
streets forming such a sepulchral contrast to their ordinary 
bustle—the solemn countenances of a few straggling passen- 
gers, and the dismal tolling of innumerable bells, might well 
justify this exclamation in a foreigner; nor would his wonder 
be diminished, upon learning that this was the English mode of 
exhibiting their cheerfulness and gratitude to Heaven. What 
would such a man say, especially when he reflected upon the 
Sunday theatres, dances, and festivities of France, were he to 
be told that, even in these times, the lawfulness of shaving on 
Sunday had been seriously discussed by one of our most nume- 
rous sects? The question was thus gravely submitted to the 
Methodist conference of 1807: “ As it has been suggested that 
our rule respecting the exclusion of barbers, who-shave or dress 
their customers on the Lord’s day, is not sufliciently explicit and 
positive, what is the decision of the conference on this impor- 
tant point ?”? And thus reply that august body to the weighty 
interrogatory: “ Let it be fully understood, that no such person 
is to be suffered to remain in any of our societies. We charge 
all our superintendants to execute this rule in every place, 
without partiality and without delay.”’ Poor human nature! 
how often in thy failure to enforce these and other unattainable 
austerities, dost thou verify the lines of Dryden: 


** Reaching above our nature does no good, 
We must fall back to our old flesh and blood.” | 
Is there no island of rest for thee between Scylla and Charyb- 


dis ; must thou be forever bandied to and fro by the conflicting 


battledores of fanaticism and indifference ? 
_ It may not be unamusing, perhaps not uninstructive, to con- 
sider the mode in which some of the various classes of London 


society dispose of themselves upon the Sabbath. 


The rational Christian goes to church in an exhilarating 
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spirit of grateful devotion to God, and universal charity to man- 
kind ; and feeling persuaded that the most acceptable homage 
to the Creator must be the happiness of the creature, dedicates 
the rest of the day to innocent recreations, and the enjoyment 
of domestic and social intercourse. 

The bigot enters his Salem or Ebenezer, hoping to propitiate 
the God of unbounded benignity by enforcing systems of gloom 
and horror; by dreadful denunciations against the rest of man- 
kind, and ascetical self-privations. He holds, with the Caliph 
Omar, that we must make a hell of this world to merit heaven 
in the next. In all probability, he is a vice-suppressor, and 
hating to see others enjoy that which he denies to himself, wages 
a petty but malignant warfare against human happiness, from 
the poor boy’s kite to the old woman’s apple-stall. If in good 
circumstances, he orders out his coachman, footman, and horses, 
to go to chapel, that the world may at once know his wealth 
and his devoutness ; yet dines upon cold meat, to let God Al- 
mighty see that he does not unnecessarily employ his servants 
on the Sabbath. Music on this day is an utter abomination ; 


and, if he had his will, he would imprison the running waters. 


for making melody with the pebbles ; set the wind in the stocks 
for whistling ; and cite the lark, the thrush, and the blackbird 
into the Ecclesiastical Court. 

The man of fashion cannot possibly get dressed in time for 
ehurch ; the park is mawvais ton ;—there is no other place te 
ride in ;—he hates walking—lounges at the subscription house, 
and votes Sunday a complete bore, until it is time to drop in at 
the Marchioness’s, in Arlington-street. 

Jammed in by other carriages, and sometimes unable to move 
from the same spot for hours together, the woman of fashion 
spends her Sunday morning in the ring, exposed to sun, wind, 
and dust, and the rude stare of an endless succession of oriental 
vulgarians. 

Half filling his showy and substantial carriage, the rich citizen 
rides from his country-house to the church, fully impressed 
with the importance of the duty he is performing, and not alto- 
gether unmindful of the necessity of acquiring an appetite for 
dinner. He has, moreover, a lurking hope that his supplica- 
tions may not have an unpropitious effect on the fate of his 
missing ship, the Good Intent, on which he is short insured ;* 
to strengthen which influence, he deplores to his son the irreli- 


* An Insurance Company, at Cadiz, once took the Virgin Mary into 
formal partnership, covenanting to set aside her portion of profits for the 
enrichment of her shrine inthat city. Not doubting that she would protect 
every vessel, in which she had such a manifest interest, they underwrote 
ships of all sorts, at such reduced rates, that in a few months the infatuated 
partners were all declared bankrupts. 
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ious omission of the introductory and concluding prayer in the 
newly printed bills of lading ; censures the same impropriety in 
the form of modern wills; and informs him that most of the 
old mercantile ledgers had the words “ Laus Deo” very pro- 
perly printed in their first page. His wife, fat and fine, with a 
gorgeous pelisse, and a whole flower-garden in her bonnet, sits 
opposite to him, and, as they go to church to abjure all pomps 
and vanities, their rich liveried servant, with fifty bobs and tags 
dangling from his shoulder, clatters up the aisle behind them, 
to perform the essential offices of carrying one little prayer- 
book, and shutting the door of their pew. Whatever be the 
rank of those who practise this obtrusive and indecorous display, 
it is the very essence of vulgar upstart pride, and constitutes 
an offence, which the beadle of every parish ought to have 
special orders to prevent. 

The city dandy and dandisette, arrayed in the very newest of 
their septenary fashions, pick the cleanest way to the Park, and 
leaving the verdant sward, umbrageous avenues, and chirping 
birds of Kensington-gardens, to nurserymaids and children, pre- 
fer taking the dust, and enjoying the crowd by the road side, 
accompanied by the unceasing grating of the carriage-wheels in 
the gravel. 

The labourer, or mechanic, who was formerly enabled to 
freshen his feet in the grass of the green fields, and recreate 
his smoke-dried nose with the fragrance of a country breeze, 
can no longer enjoy that gratification now that London itself 
is gone out of town. He pro ls about the dingy swamps of 
Battersea or Mile End, with a low bull-dog at his heels, which 
he says he will match, for a gallon of beer, with e’er a dog in 
England. However numerous may be his acquaintance, he ne- 
ver meets one without asking him what they shall drink, having 
a bibulous capacity as insatiable as that of a dustman, who, be- 
ginning at six o’clock in the morning, will swallow a quart of 
washy small beer at every door on both sides of a long street. 

The more decent artizan, having stowed four young children, 
all apparently of the same age, in a hand-cart, divides with his 
wife the pleasure of dragging them, for the benefit of country air, 
as far as the Mother Red Cap in the Hampstead-road, where he 
ascends into a balcony commanding a fine view of the surround- 
ing dust, smokes his pipe, drinks his ale, and, enjoying the heat 
of the high road as he Jugs his burden back again, declares, that 
‘them country excursions are vastly wholesome.” 

It. was my intention to have contrasted with these scenes, 
“the sound of the church-going bell” in a quiet sequestered 
village ; but, in writing of London, I have so far caught its 
spirit, as to have left myself no room for further enlargement. 
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Art. VI. Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance. By Joun 
Foster. 8vo. pp. 317. London, 1820. 


[Edinburgh Review—Aug. 1820. ] 


The subject upon which we are now about to enter, has always 
appeared to us not only to be in itself of the greatest and most 
permanent importance of any which we have ever considered, 
but as that upon which it is most essential that right notions 
should be entertained by every class of the community. The 

uestion is as to the best practical means of Promoting the Edu- 
cation of the body of the People—in other words of improving, 
and in many cases, we might say, creating, the religious, the 
moral, and intellectual character of the nation. ‘To this it is 
manifest that every other improvement is necessarily and in- 
trinsically subordinate. Our individual enjoyments and our na- 
tional prosperity—our freedom and our loyalty—our peace and 
our plenty—our comforts and our renown—all obviously de- 
pend upon the rank which we may be enabled to hold as ration- 
al and moral beings ; and our eternal as well as our temporal 
concerns must be mainly affected, in so far as human means are 
concerned, by the tenor of our early instructions. We most 
earnestly entreat all our readers, therefore, to favour us with 
their patient attention, in the exposition we are now to make ; 
and seriously to consider, whether an opportunity has not now 
arisen, of conferring a greater practical benefit on the country 
than was ever in its choice before, and whether any man can be 
excused for withholding his countenance and support from the 
plans that have now been so nearly matured for that purpose. 
* * * ‘The inquiries of the Education Committee have laid 
the foundation of this plan. Our readers are aware, that Queries 
were addressed by that body to all the parochial clergy of Eng- 
land and Wales, respecting the state of Education in each pa- 
rish and chapelry. ‘Their answers were given with an alacrity 
and fulness, which, both in the Report of the Committee, and 
in Mr. Brougham’s observations in the House of Commons, have 
been largely commended. So ready was their compliance with 
the requisition of the Committee, that the Chairman states him- 
self to have received between two and three thousand letters 
inone day. From time to time new questions were proposed, 
and further information obtained. 

It is impossible to deny the great value of the work thus com- 
pleted. As a Statistical document it is insome degree new in 
its kind; for, instead of mere dry figures, it contains a map of 
the state of society, and of the moral state of the people. It 
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is a complete chart of the Education of the Island, in all its es- 
sential particulars. 


Abstract of Tables showing the State of Education in England. 


Endowments.—Number of schools* 4,167 
Number of children 165,433 
Revenue £300,525 


Free scholars 145,952 
Pay scholars 19,481 


Unendowed Day Schools* 14,282 
Number of children 478,849 

Free scholars 168.064 

Pay scholars 310,785 


Sunday Schools 5,162 
Number of children 452,817 


We have been favoured with the following statement of the 
totals for Scotland : 


Endowed schools, including parochial schools 1,144 
Where there are taught 65,533 
Unendowed day schools, including society schools 2,412 
Where there are taught 110,770 
Total schools 3,556 
— children 176,303 





—or about 1-4th less than 1-10th of the whole population of 
Scotland. But the returns for Edinburgh and the Islands are 
extremely defective, so that the average is certainly rather above 
1-10th, asis stated by Mr. Brougham. 

Among the topics which we think may now safely be passed 
over in entering upon this discussion, the benefits of Education 
must be reckoned as one. Happily the season seems gone by 
for ever, when men could be found capable of denying, in a ci- 
vilized nation, the policy of diffusing knowledge among the peo- 
ple. Itis notindeed above twelve or thirteen years since some 
eminent persons thus lingered behind the times in which they 
lived; and, though gifted with genius to go before their age, 
preferred the doubtful fame of displaying ingenuity in support 
of an absurd paradox,—lavishing their eloquence in extollin 
the usefulness and safety of darkness in the most enlightened 
period of history, as their predecessors among the luxurious 
Romans, but in the decline of Latin taste, had employed their 
rhetoric in making the panegyric of rudeness and barbarity. 
But the case is now wholly changed ; no persons, or next to none 
have openly denied the policy, and even the duty, of educating 
the people. If any still doubt it in their hearts, they are now 


* Including those on the National, and British and Foreign Plan. 
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fain to; conceal their scruples, and, we suspect, will rather be 
found to oppose the measures in contemplation, by objecting to 
their details, than by attacking their principle. This great 
and salutary change deserves to be marked in passing; and 
relieves us from all necessity of adding any thing to the ob- 
servations which we have formerly made upon the more gene- 
ral views of the question. 

Another remark of a preliminary nature must be added. 
Some worthy persons, how deeply soever they may be impress- 
ed with the importance of universal Education, are disposed to 
question the expediency of Government interfering with the 
Instruction of the people, and that on two grounds :—They are 
suspicious of Government, and afraid of entrusting it with so 
powerful an engine of authority and influence ; and they rely 
upon the general maxim of modern policy, which prescribes the 
rule of leaving the concerns of the people as much as possible 
to their own care. Now, we conceive that both these objections 
to a system of National Instruction countenanced and support- 
ed by the State, are founded upon most fallacious grounds—and 
we shall take them in their order. 

1. Admitting that a superintendance of the education of youth 
were likely to give the Government some increase of influence, 
it would by no means follow that this price was not a cheap one 
for the benefit purchased, unless it were shown that any other 
means existed of securing the same benefit ; and this conside- 
ration belongs to the other head of the argument. An established 
religion and endowed church certainly arms the civil magistrate 
with no small power—a power wholly foreign to the purposes 
of supporting a hierarchy, and only arising incidentally out of 
the means necessary for accomplishing those purposes. The 
expediency of such an establishment has accordingly been de- 
nied by many. But no man has ever denied the advantages, 
nay the necessity of providing for the administration of justice ; 
and yet it may safely be affirmed, that the Judicial establishment 
of a State, in the present liberal-minded age, furnishes as much 
of what Mr. Bentham terms the ‘ Matter of Influence’ to its 

overnment, as the hierarchy itself: For we believe that lawyers 
have, in most enlighted countries, succeeded to no little portion 
of the sway once enjoyed by their predecessors, the Priests.. But 
there is another and a most important circumstance to be taken 
into consideration. Not only may checks be devised which 
shall control the interference of the Government, and confine 
its operation within certain limits ; but the principal portion of 
the influence thus acquired is over the minds of children, whose 
ripened understandings will easily shake it off, if indeed time 
does not silently efface its impression: and above all, it is never 
to be forgotten, that the natural effect of the system is to im- 
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crease, beyond all calculation, the power and energy of the 
people generally, and especially to furnish, in each individual 
instance, the very antidote most adapted to counteract any ten- 
dency which the mode of tuition might have, unfriendly to per- 
fect independence. 

2. The other objection to Government interfering, rests upon 
a plain misconception or perversion of the principle which it 
professes to proceed from. Nor are similar errors at all un- 
common among shallow and half-read economists, in dealing with 
that principle. Itis indeed one of the evils which have flowed 
from its great simplicity and easy application. Before the time 
when the science of political economy was purified and simpli- 
fied by the labours of the French theorists and of our country- 
men Hume and Smith, a considerable stock of learning, and a 
great familiarity with details, was required to set up as a politi- 
cal speculator. When the change took place, which was found 
mainly to consist in rejecting the officious interference of the 
Government with men’s private concerns as useless, or repudi- 
ating it as pernicious, every sciolist who had turned over a few 
pages of the great works where this principle is unfolded with 
infinite practical knowledge and much nice limitation and qua- 
lification, thought he was at once master of the whole science, 
and could settle all questions belonging to it, by merely saying, 
if a Frenchman, ‘ Laisser-faire’—and if an Englishman, ‘Leave 
things to themselves.’ How many persons have we heard thus 
disposing of all nice matters of national polity by crying out, 
‘Adam Smith, and adding, ‘things will find their level’—per- 
sons who had no knowledge of things, and hardly knew what 
level meant! 

But the same error has pervaded men considerably above 
this description of shallow talkers. The first province and 
proper oflice of the doctrine in question has not been sufficient- 
ly regarded; still less has it been observed with what ma- 
terial guards and modifications its original patrons always pro- 
mulgated it. This principle originally was never meant to ex- 
tend further than to the laws by which capital is distributed 
and accumulated. Its import was, that every man, being the 
best judge of his own interest, and that interest being necessa- 
rily the same with the interest of the community, as far as the 
augmentation of national wealth is concerned, the State ought 
to leave the employment of his industry, skill, and capital. as 
much as possible to himself, both because he has a right to choose 
for himself in this respect, and because he will in general make 
a far better choice for himself, that is, also for the state, than the 
state can make for him. But neither Adam Smith, nor any one 
else whose authority is worth mentioning, ever dreamt of pre- 
scribing the same neutrality and abstinence to the Government 
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upon all matters of public concernment. On the contrary, they 
all admitted very ample heads of exception, even to the applica- 
tion of the rule as far as regards capital itself. Smith, as is well 
known, went so far as to approve of the Usury laws, although 
Bentham has since most satisfactorily erased this chapter from 
the catalogue of excepted cases; but the Navigation Law of 
England, and indeed of Holland, has never been allowed to be 
absolutely founded on false principles, although it be by far the 
widest deviation from the general rule ever made, and in a mat- 
ter of the greatest importance. The excuse given for it by Dr. 
Smith seems still to be admitted, that there are other things 
which deserve our care beside the increase of wealth, and that 
defence is more important than riches. ‘This seems to satisfy 
men’s minds that the Navigation Law was beneficial at the time, 
although unquestionably we have adhered to it long after it had 
ceased to do any thing but mischief in every way. 

But who ever dreamt of carrying the principle so far as the 
persons do with whom we are at present contending? They 
might as well talk of leaving the settlement of disputes between 
individuals, to the private settlement, the domestic forum, of ar- 
bitration. They might contend that the demand for justice, like 
every thing else, would produce a suflicient supply of the article ; 
that all the useless machinery of civil courts might thus be dis- 
pensed with, its attendant patronage taken from the govern- 
ment, and its heavy expense saved to the people; and that 
ihe only necessary interference here, would be by compulsory 
process to compel appearance and execution. Then, why the 
crowds of lawyers that blacken the gates of Themis’ temples ? 
Why degrees in the Civil, and Canon, and Common law? Why 
not let every man conduct causes before the arbitrators—as 
there is no fear of suitors employing bad counsel, any more 
than unskilful and unjust referees. 

An hundred such instances might be added: But upon this 
matter of education let Adam Smith be heard for himself. In 
his Fifth Book, he expressly devotes one Part of the three into 
which the Chapter upon the Expenses of the State is divided, 
to the subject of Public Works and Institutions ; the other two 
discuss the defence of the nation and administration of justice ; 
and of the third Part, one article, and a very leading one, is, 
‘ Of the Expense of Institutions for the Education of Youth.’ 
In handling this subject, he displays great learning, and _ his 
accustomed sound sense. He shows very Clearly how the 
work of education has often been marred by the mismanage- 
ment of the Government, and how many branches of learnin 
might be better taught by private encouragement. But this 
remark is only applicable to those accomplishments for which 
the wealthy furnish the chiefdemand. He never for a mo- 
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ment supposes that the poor could be expected either to seek 
or to find the means of instruction in the mere elements of 
knowledge, without any aid from the State. Nay, he goes fur- 
ther, and proposes that a national education should not only be 
provided by the State, but that means should be taken for com- 
pelling the people to take advantage of it. ‘For a very small 
expense, (says he,) the public can facilitate—can encourage— 
and can even impose upon almost the whole body of the people 
the necessity of acquiring those most essential parts of educa- 
tion,’ (namely, reading, writing, and accounts.) Wealth of 
Nations, Book V. Chap. I. Part 3. Art. 2. He then recom- 
mends the means which he thinks best adapted to these ends ; 
the establishment of parochial schools, with part of the ex- 
penses paid by the public, and part by the scholars; and the 
exclusion of such as cannot read, and write, and cipher, from 
corporate rights, and ‘ the freedom of setting up any trade either 
ina village or town corporate.’ We question, after this, if the 
authority of Adam Smith will be with much confidence appeal 
ed toa second time upon the present occasion. 

But it will be said, that authority ought not to usurp the 
place of reason; and the opinion of Smith may be combated, 
by his more rigid followers affirming that they preserve the faith 
in more absolute purity, nay, that they correct the back- 
slidings of the master, and are destined to be the Benthams of 
this chapter, for the purpose of making him throughout consist- 
ent with himself. We fear this is not precisely the destiny to 
which they are called ; for reason seems to put them down 
quite as triumphantly as authority. The principle of non-in- 
terference—of leaving things to themselves—applies not to the 
case of education, unless where the thing to be taught can be 
learnt in private, or by a very small number of pupils ;_ that is 
tosay, unless the question regards only the education of the 
rich. ‘The moment a numerous school is required, the princi- 
ple fails ; and fails more or less completely in proportion as the 
district is more or less populous. No man thinks that every 
farmer or tradesman, still less every poor labourer or me- 
chanic, can have a private tutor for his children. To be 
taught at all, they must go to a school, where so many children 
attend, that each can be taken at a low rate of school wages, 
fees or quarter pence. In populous places, it may not be dif- 
ficult to find masters who will make a trade in opening such 
schools for profit; but, in villages or country districts, where 
the whole neighbourhood afford no more than twenty or thirty 
children, how is sucha thing to be expected? Sixpence a 
week is a high price for such a school ; it is more than the origi- 
nal price of the High School of Edinburgh, where the persons 
of the highest rank in Scotland educate their children in Latin, 
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Greek, and Geography. Yet that high rate of quarter pence 
would not maintain a master of a decent description in such a 
situation as we are supposing. It would take twice as much. 
Yet thirty children of the years for going to school, exclusive of 
nine or ten whose parents may prefer educating them at home, 
and especially girls, answers to a population of above four hun- 
dred inhabitants. 

The supply of articles of prime necessity in every country, may 
safely be left to be regulated by the demand; and there is no 
risk of any class of persons being long in want of them who can 
afford to pay a fair price for the acquisition; because all pretty 
nearly stand equally in need of them. But it is far otherwise 
with education. The poor are apt to undervalue it, or at least 
to postpone it to more sensible objects; and if there are many, 
or even several persons in any district who seek it not, their neg- 
ligence puts it out of the reach of those who desire it, because it 
reduces the number of scholars below that which can maintain a 
master. It would indeed be a fair position to lay down, that the 
whole of the poor in any country care considerably less for in- 
struction than they ought; and that their wish for it is never 
strong and steady enough to command a regular and secure sup- 
ply. Bad times come, and the quarier pence are grudged ; the 
school is broke up. The distress passes away, and the poor next 
year are anxious for instruction: but along time must now elapse 
before another school will be ventured upon in that quarter where 
it had so lately failed. From a consideration of this circum- 
stance, it seems reasonable to conclude, that they are right who 
maintain the principle of bringing Education to the door as it 
were of the poor man, both in towns and country districts, by 
extraordinary encouragements to the establishment of schools, 
which requires a certain zeal and a certain combination to effect 
it, and may therefore most strictly be placed on the same footing 
with the erection of public works. 

The average number of children attending the unendowed 
Day schools (exclusive of Dame schools) is only thirty-one ; 
but then the Tables also show, that a considerable proportion 
of these are educated by charitable contributions. Indeed, 
of the 478.000 children educated at unendowed Day schools, 
168,000 are maintained by subscription, or other chari- 
ty. Almost the whole of the Sunday schools, too, are free 
schools ; and of the 165,000 educated at endowed schools, only 
about 20,000 pay quarter pence. It thus appears, that nearly 
all the Sunday schools, and one half of the day schools in Eng- 
land are supported by charity. 

But another ground is taken upon this point by the objectors. 
Seeing the impossibility of trusting to the poor themselves, they 
tell us, nevertheless, that we may trust to private beneficence. 
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But this is a most fallacious argument, and is liable to be refuted 
by the very considerations to which its supporters appeal. The 
exertions which charitable persons have made in England for 
promoting education, as well as for all other benevolent purpo- 
ses, are far above our praise. Nevertheless, such eforts must 
have their limits; and we suspect those limits have of late years 
been reached. The fact that the British and Foreign School 
Society never has at any time had an income of 1500/. a year, 
even on paper, speaks volumes on this head. Besides, such re- 
sources are fluctuating and uncertain in their nature; and nothing 
can be more obvious, than that such a variable supply is ill 
adapted to meet a demand which either is or ought to be made 
constant and regular. 

The grand total of children educated in any way, even in the 
scanty measure dealt out by Sunday schools, is thus only 750,000. 
Now, the lowest estimate of the means of education for any coun- 
try, requires that there should be schools for one-tenth of the 
population ; but from the Digest it clearly appears that a larger 
proportion is requisite, especially if we include the means for all 
classes, high as well as low. Mr. Brougham reckons rather 
more than one ninth; but, taking one-tenth as the scale, it thus 
appears that there are only the means of educating seven mil- 
lions and ahalf of the people in England, leaving no less than 
two millions without any education, and three millions without 
the only effectual education, namely, that obtained at Day 
schools. Let us shortly compare this with the state of other 
countries, where popular education is supposed to be well at- 
tended to. | 

In Scotland, taking the average of twelve counties, the popu- 
lation of which is 636,000. and making no allowance for the 
education of the upper classes, or for private tuition at all, there 
are schools where between one-ninth and one-tenth of the popu- 
lation are taught. In Holland, by the Report of the Commis- 
sion of 1812, at the head of which was Mr. Cuvier, it appears 
that there were 4,451 schools, where 190,000 children were in- 
structed, or one-tenth of the population. In the Pays de Vaud, 
about one-eighth of the people attend the parish schools; and 
not one person in sixty is to be found whocannot read. France 
presents avery different picture. The report of the Commission 
in 1819 gave the numbers attending schools at 1,070,500, or 
1-28th of the population. Yet the exertions making in that coun- 
try may well excite our admiration. In two years, the numbers 
had increased from 866,000; the proportion in 1817 having 
been only 1-35th. The zeal of individuals being powerfully 
seconded by the Government, in a very few years France will 
be as well educated as Holland. Wales appears to be much 
worse off than England; there are not schools, even including 
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Dame schools, for above one-twentieth—that is, there are only 
the means of educating half the people of the principality. 

The inequality with which the education of which we have 
been speaking is diflused through the different parts of England, 
is a very striking circumstance; and affords perhaps the strong- 
est of all arguments against leaving matters to themselves, or 
relying entirely upon the charitable exertions of individuals. In 
the four northern counties of Westmoreland, Cumberland, North- 
umberland, and Durham, the average is about ‘one-tenth; in 
Westmoreland it is as high as one-seventh or one-eighth—being 
superior to the Pays de Vaud, and consequently the best edu- 
cated district in Europe. In Wilts, and Somersetshire, the ave- 
rage is one-eighteenth, or one nineteenth; in Lancaster and 
Middlesex one twenty-fourth. But before the establishment of 
the new schools in Middlesex, it was as low as one forty-sixth. 
This fact, respecting such a county, is truly deplorable. Cal- 
culating, as we before did, for the whole country, it thus appears, 
that at the present moment, there are not the means of Educa- 
tion for one half the people in the metropolitan county; and 
that, but a few years ago, there were three-fourths of that popu- 
lation destitute of those means! 

‘The Lancaster Society, or, as it is now called, the British and 
Foreign School Society, has long been familiar to our readers, 
through the pages of this Journal. We, from the earliest period 
of the controversy to which the opposite plans of the two [nsti- 
tutions gave rise, have expressed our decided opinion in favour 
of the system which professes to teach the poor reading and wri- 
ting, without distinction of sects, and to open schools in which 
all forms of worship, and all shades of faith, may indiscriminate- 
ly unite in bestowing the inestimable benefits of education, alike 
necessary to make good disciples of the Church, and good fol- 
lowers of the Sects. But it never appeared to us at all maintain- 
able, as some professed to argue, that the National Society would 
not be productive of good in places where there was room for the 
exertions of both societies, that is to say, in all places of a certain 
size, where the exclusive plan might be adopted in one school for 
the education of churchmen, and the universal plan be pursued 
in another for sectaries as well as churchmen.*** The truth is, 
that the New System of Education is only adapted to great 
towns ; and in those there will always be abundant room for the 
execution of both the plans, without any risk of their interfering 
with each other. But the National Society have wisely and li- 
berally been rendering their schools more and more accessible to 
conscientious dissenters from the Establishment; and the value 
of such concessions is not to be lightly spoken of by sectaries, 
when it is recollected how much more ample the means of the one 
Society are than those of the other.—Giving all praise to both 
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those Bodies, let it be again remarked’ that their labours are 
necessarily subject to fluctuation, and limited in extent. 

It seems to us self-evident that those two excellent Institutions will 
commit a great error if they do not now confine their operations to 
the Metropolis. ‘They have propagated the method, and, thanks 
to their zeal and skill, it is sufficiently known, to render any fur- 
ther expense ill-judged, except for local purposes. London, with 
a million of inhabitants, for only one half of whom there exist 
the means of education—London within their reach, before their 
eyes, spreads out to their humane and enlightened view a scene 
of ignorance, vice, and misery, which might appal others, but 
ought to encourage them. It affords an ample field for all their 
exertions ; and they may rest assured, that the glory of reforming 
such a community, or of putting it in the way of being reformed, 
is far greater than that of most imperfectly, and indeed nominal- 
ly, superintending the improvement of the whole kingdom. 

But if this remark applies in some measure to both Societies, 
how much more cogent is its application to that whose very 
name reminds us of the degree in which it is rising, from excess 
of humane and expansive zeal no doubt, against all fitness and 
moderation! The British and Foreign School Society, is found- 
ed in that very London which we have been describing as in 
absolute want of schools, and more destitute of them than an 
portion of the Island. Meeting in the very worst parish of all 
this metropolis, in St. Giles’s, where they cannot boast of more 
than the pittance of revenue already so frequently deplored, they 
listen to reports of the progress which they are making with the 
new method—in St Giles’s?—in any part of London ?—in the 
Country ?—in Ireland? No; butin France—Spain—Poland— 
Russia—Finland—even on the shores of the Euxine and the 
Caspian! Not that we undervalue such a large philanthropy— 
but we maintain it to be far from being appropriate to the means 
of the society, or judicious in the ignorant state of their imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Then, is the statement quite free from 
ridicule which represents the Society as educating, or even aiding 
in the education of France, when there is a most regularly ar- 
ranged Association there so fully adequate for the purpose, as 
its labours above detailed, during the last four years, have shown 
itto be? But the British and Foreign Society may be the pa- 
rent of this Gallican Association. We do not say that there has 
been no connexion between them; we believe that the labours of 
Lancaster, and of the two Societies in this country, and the suc- 
cess of the system here, have had a most beneficial effect in stir- 
ring up the spirit now prevailing among our neighbours, and in 
directing their zeal in a right course But we can hardly allow 
it to be seriously maintained, that the French Society is a branch 
or a shoot ef the British and Foreign Society, when we recollect 
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that in all its Reports the name of Bell is uniformly coupled with 
and placed before that of Lancaster; and that the French writers 
deny to doth our countrymen the merit of the invention, which 
they ascribe to their own pious and enlightened fellow-labourer, 
Father de la Salle, who flourished a century ago. 


2. Observations on Mr. Brougham’s Education Bill: showing its Inade- 
quacy to the End proposed, and the Danger that will arise from it to the 
Cause of Religious Liberty. 8vo. pp. 32. 6d. London. 1821. 


3. A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M. P. on certain Clauses in the Edu- 


cation Bills now before Parliament. By 8S. Burver, D. D. F. A. S. 
Head Master of Shrewsbury School. pp. 24. 1820. 


4, A Defence of the British and Foreign School Society against the Remarks 
in the Sixty-Seventh Number of the Edinburgh Review. pp. 48. Is. 
London, 1821. 


5. Plain Thoughts on the Abstract of Mr. Brougham’s Education Biil. 
By a Plain Englishman. 1s, 


6. An Appeal to the Legislature and the Public, more especially to Dis- 
senters trom the Established Church, of every denomination, on the ten- 
dency of Mr. Brougham’s Bill for the education of the poor; to augment 
the poor’s rate, to interfere with the rights of conscience, and infringe on 
the spirit of the Toleration Acts. With some remarks on its probable 
effects, in injuring Sunday Schools. By James BALDwin Brown, Esq. 
LL. D. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law, and one of the Committee 
of the Protestant Society for the protection of Religious Liberty. pp. 99. 
Westley. 


7. Christian Remembrancer, March, 1821. Art. Opposition to Mr. Broug- 
ham’s Bill. 


[ Eclectic Review—March, 1821.] 


Mr. Broveuam, by his persevering labours in the cause of 
general Education, has well deserved the gratitude of his coun- 
try. Had popularity been his sole object in those labours, he 
could not have adopted a more honourable and virtuous method 
of earning it. ‘The most disinterested patriotism could have 
dictated no course of senatorial exertions of higher utility, than 
those which have had for their object to drag to light the abuses 
of Public Charities, and to extend the benefits of Education to 
all classes of the community. ‘Thwarted, misrepresented, vilified 
as he has been by those whose interests were endangered by 
inquiry, and those who are secretly hostile to Popular Education, 
it should seem to have required no ordinary firmness and energy, 
to bear right on in the prosecution of his noble enterprise, and 
even when, as in the case of the Parliamentary Commission of 
Inquiry, meanly defrauded of the fruits of his exertions, not to 
have abandoned, either in disgust or in despondency, the cause 
to which he had pledged himself. We have no personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Brougham; he is said to be in his temper 
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and manners warm and impetuous, and is charged with having 
been very rude to Dr. Wood, when Dr. Wood displayed a re- 


luctance to satisfy the inquiries of the Education Committee,— 


an offence never to be expiated in the sight of Dr. Wood’s breth- 


ren: however this may have been, nothing could be more fair, 
and candid, and conciliatory, than the whole of Mr. Brougham’s 
parliamentary conduct in reference to the matters in question ; 
and he has shown at all times the utmost solicitude to have the 
measures he has brought forward, freely and fully canvassed be- 
fore they should receive the Legislative sanction. 

From the very outset in his investigations, he found himself 
violently opposed by the established clergy. ‘The circumstance 
of his being an early member of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society, would have been of itself sufficient 
to mark him out to their suspicion and professional antipathy ; 
while, as a reformer, he must have calculated on drawing down 
upon himself no small share of odium. He was well aware that 
the cause of Education had been adopted by the Nationalists 
merely as a defensive and precautionary measure; adopted with 
reluctance and by constraint, to meet the exigencies of the 
times; and that towards that class whose exertions to promote 
popular education had rendered those defensive measures neces- 
sary, there existed a deeply rooted feeling of party animosity. 
We think it impossible that Mr. Brougham should not have an- 
ticipated the opposition and personal hostility which he was 
doomed to meet with from this quarter; but it is possible that 
he may not in the first instance have justly calculated the poten- 
cy of that opposition, and that he too sanguinely imagined him- 
self strong enough in the goodness of his cause, to achieve a 
great national good even in spite of those whom he could not 
hope to conciliate. Ifso, he has long since discovered his mis- 
take, and repented of his imprudence. And the dilemma in 
which the discovery must have placed him, was, indeed, a trying 
one. On the one hand, to have renounced his long cherished 
legislative project, deeply impressed as he was with its utility 
and importance, on account of any obstacles which opposed its 
success, would have been chargeable on pique, on a deficiency of 
public spirit, or on a pusillanimity unworthy of his character. 
On the other hand, to attempt to realize that project, with both 
the administration and the arrayed powers of the Church 
against him, was but to court defeat, and to oppose insuperable 
barriers to his future political advancement. There remained 
but a middle path; a difficult one, indeed, to tread with consis- 
tency and honour: it was to gain over by conciliatory overtures 
the opponents he had seemed to defy, and to submit to have his 
measures tutored and modified in order to purchase their con- 
currence. We think that Mr. Brougham deserves to have credit 
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given him for a real anxiety to serve his country by the measure 
ip question. since he has shown such a readiness to sacrifice his 
own feelings and judgment, his former connexions, and even his 
consistency, in what has proved, after all, an unsuccessful attempt 
to disarm his adversaries. 

In the very difficult circumstances in which Mr. Brougham 
was placed, we have felt it right to put the most candid con- 
struction on every thing in bis new Bill which has a hostile bear- 
ing on the interests of Dissenters. We never for a moment ima- 
gined that he was capable of designedly compromising their 
interests in order to propitiate the clergy. Mr. Brougham is, 
indeed, too keen a politician, too practised a legislator, not to be 
aware of the bearings of his own measure; nor would he thank 
us for a compliment on the score of integrity at the expense of 
his understanding. But, in steering a middle course, it was for 
him to do the best he could, leaving each party to take care of 
its own interests. Had he attempted to smuggle the measure 
through the House in the way that clauses of the most vexatious 
nature are often suffered to pass unnoticed in local bills, he 
would have deserved the most indignant reprobation. But he 
has not done so. He has said, examine the Bill in all its de- 
tails, take the next six months to scan and discuss its merits, and 
let me hear all your objections. And if no objections had been 
started, he would have had a right to presume on the concur- 
rence of those whom its being passed into a law would most 
deeply aggrieve. 

Mr. Brougham has been told that the Dissenters would not 
object to his Bill, provided the Sacramental Test was given up. 
He has found Dissenters to tell him so. And when Lord Sid- 
mouth brought forward his famous Bill for regulating the Dis- 
senting ministry and amending the Toleration Act, he, too, 
found Dissenters pliant enough, and ignorant enough, to applaud 
his enlightened designs, and to assure him of the concurrence of 
their brethren. Lord Sidmouth complained, and he had per- 
haps a right to complain, that he was misled by certain Dissen- 
ters whom he consulted. Mr. Brougham would have a similar 
ground for exculpation, if he was suffered to remain longer in 
any uncertainty as to the feelings of the great body of Dissen- 
ters. 

We do not, however, wonder that the Dissenters should have 
discovered some backwardness to oppose any measure of so vast 
apparent utility as that which promises to make Education in 
England universal ;—universal, at least, so far as regards one 
sex, for the education of girls forms no part of the proposed 
measure. ‘They were unwilling, we believe, that objections to 
the bill should originate with them. In the same spirit as that 
in which their forefathers acquiesced in the passing of the Test 
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Act, rather than endanger the Protestant succession, they seem 
to have been disposed to acquiesce in the Parochial Education 
Bill, rather than defeat the benevolent intention of its originator. 

An article in a recent Number of the Edinburgh Review, had, 
we confess, too much of the appearance of an endeavour to take 
advantage of the easy simplicity and good nature of the’ Dissen- 
ters, and to cajole them into acquiescence. The style of half- 
compliment, half-banter, in which it was written, showed that the 
Reviewer, how highly soever he might rate the honesty, and 
liberality, and public spirit, and disinterestedness of the body, 
had estimated at a very low average their understandings. The 
ill-suppressed contemptuousness of the tone in which he conde- 
scends to meet their objections, and to flatter their prejudices, 
betrays insidiousness of intention. Besides, it was overwrought; 
it was the politeness of a man who wants to cheat you. And 
even had it been much less courtly, its appearance in a Journal 
which has so frequently held up these same sectaries to contempt 
and ridicule, would have justified its being received with not less 
suspicion than surprise. * * * 

Let us have fair play. Whatever Dissenters may choose to 
submit to, or may be compelled to submit to, let them do it with 
their eyes open. And it cannot be either the interest or the wish 
of Mr. Brougham to deceive them. The fact is this. The pro- 
posed Bill would have for its object to create an indefinite exten- 
sion of an exclusive Church Establishment, at the general ex- 
pense, in the shape of parish schools. The Dissenter reason- 
ably complains that public schools should be identified with such 
an Establishment, and that the existing civil disabilities by 
which he is already aggrieved, should be vexatiously multiplied ; 
that he should be held unfit to occupy the office of even a parish 
schoolmaster. The Bill would have the effect of entailing fresh 
burthens upon the Dissenters in common with the rest of their 
fellow subjects, while it would exclude them from an equal par- 
ticipation in the benefits of the system; and they reasonably 
complain that they should be compelled to pay for the support of 
institutions over which they are to have no control, and which 
are both adapted and designed to operate to their disadvantage. 
The Bill is framed for the avowed purpose of taking the educa- 
tion of the lower classes out of the hands of the public of su- 
perseding the very extensive combination of voluntary labourers 
in the work of popular Education, of breaking up the existing 
machinery of Sunday schools and British and Foreign schools, 
in order to throw the exclusive management, inspection, and con- 
trol of the whole, into the hands of the parson of the parish. 
The Dissenter complains of this measure, first, as unjust ; 
secondly, as injurious to the cause of education itself. 

Had we not the deepest conviction that the proposed enact- 
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ments would have on the whole a prejudicial operation on the 
general interests of the community, we should feel greatly re- 
luctant to press those objections which concern us simply as 
Dissenters. But we firmly believe that the provisions of the 
Bill would not secure the design of the preamble. That pream- 
ble briefly shows, that, ‘ it is expedient to provide sufficient and 
permanent means of Education for His Majesty’s subjects 
within the dominion of England and Wales and town of Ber- 
wick upon Tweed, to the end that all classes of the people may 
reap the great benefit of improvement in knowledge, morals, and 
religion, which are the main support of every nation.” We 
shall endeavour to show, that the existing means are under-rated ; 
that the provision of sufficient means, forms no security that 
they will be availing ; and that no adequate improvement of the 
people in knowledge, morals, or religion, is likely to result from 
the measure. In arguing these points, we shall dismiss, as far 
as possible, all considerations bearing upon the peculiar interests 
of the Dissenters. * * * * ‘The Edinburgh Reviewer has 
spoken of all the children taught only in Sunday Schools, of 
whatever description, as being without ‘the only effectual educa- 
tion, namely, that obtained at day schools.’ It is obvious, that 
he entertains toward those institutions a sentiment bordering 
upon contempt, and that he would view with philosophical com- 
placency their extinction by means of Parish schools. If our 
statement of the number taught in these schools be correct, and 
two millions and a half of the people, instead of one million— 
that is, above a fourth of the population—are indebted to them 
for the opportunity of having their children taught, it becomes 
a consideration of so much the greater importance, what is their 
average character in point of real efficiency ; for by this must 
mainly be determined the question of the pressing necessity of 
the proposed legislative enactments. 

No one will contend that the instruction a child receives in a 
Sunday School, is all the education that is desirable for the lower 
classes. It is desirable that a child should be taught, not only 
to read, but also to write and cast accounts ; and these branches 
of elementary education cannot be taught in a large proportion 
of Sunday Schools. One day in the week, moreover, even if the 
greater part of the hours of the Sunday are so employed, is a 
very small proportion of ‘ime to be occupied in training the minds 
of the children to sober and intelligent habits ; in counteraction, 
it may be, of the demoralizing influence they are exposed to at 
home or in the manufactory on the other six days. But then, 
with regard to a large proportion of the population, multiply 
day-schools as you will, that which is afforded in Sunday 
Schools is. as has been shown, the only education which they can 


or will obtain. And where it is not the only education which 
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the children of the poor receive, where Sunday Schools are 
mainly composed of children previously taught to read and 
write, it is so much additional education which those children 
would otherwise not receive; and, therefore, it is still, during 
the term of their attendance at such schools, the only education 
they would obtain. And by attending one day in the week 
during successive years at a Sunday School, they are likely to 
receive more educational instruction in point of quantity, if we 
may so express it, than they would be allowed time to acquire 
by a six day’s attendance at a week-day school for a shorter 
term. 

The Sunday School system is recommended, again, by its 
being beyond all comparison the cheapest ; not merely as being 
absolutely gratuitous, but as involving less expense to its con- 
ductors than any other; less expense in the most important ar- 
ticle of consumption—time. Time is, on all other days, a mar- 
ketable commodity. ‘Time and health are the poor man’s whole 
capital. But, in Sunday Schools, though the labour of the 
teachers is entitled to remuneration, their time can be afforded at 
a much lower price than on any other day ; and both their time 
and labour are, to a vast extent, cheerfully—we were going to 
say munificently—bestowed ; for there are many splendid bene- 
factions which are less entitled to the name of munificence. ‘This 
is not the only respect in which Sunday Schools are the cheap- 
est: they are the cheapest schools to such parents as can make 
any thing of the time of their children ; and in manufacturing 
districts, this cheap education, cheap as costing nothing in time, 
is all they can afford to bestow upon them after a very early age. 

Sunday Schools have this further advantage over all other 
schools, that they are mure especially under the check and con- 
trol of the public, and the best part of the public, the benevo- 
lent and the pious. They present, therefore, the greatest possible 
security against abuses in the management of them. They are 
at the same time the only mode in which the education of the 
lower classes can be conducted under the immediate inspection, 
and often with the personal assistance, of individuals of the 
middle and higher classes. A professional inspector, a solitary 
and occasional visiter of the parish-school, would, it appears to 
us, be a very poor substitute for the constant intercourse be- 
tween the higher and the lower classes, which is, to a great ex- 
tent, carried on by means of Sunday Schools, and for the vigi- 


lant inspection to which they are uniformly exposed. Nor, if 


we are to take the preamble of Mr. Brougham’s Bill as a cor- 
rect definition of the end of education, are these the only ad- 
vantages by which Sunday Schools are distinguished. If an 
improvement in morals and religion, as well as knowledge, be, 
as is there very properly set forth, the main part of the educa- 
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tion which it is sought to provide for the lower classes, we 
eannot but look upon Sunday Schools as entitled to much 
higher consideration than Mr. Brougham is disposed to concede 
to then. ‘The numerical proportion of instances is, we conceive, 
very large, in which the education they afford is strictly to be 
termed ‘ effectual.’ 

It is impossible that the Edinburgh Reviewer can think it ne- 
cessary to convince either his old friends, the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, or the patrons of the Sun- 
day School system, of the necessity of bringing Education to 
the door of the poor man. Why, it is the very thing they have 
been aiming at, and which they have largely succeeded in accom- 
plishing all over the kingdom, A ‘certain zeal’ and a ‘ certain 
‘ combination,’ have been brought to bear upon this great object, 
which sufficiently disprove the necessity of those extraordinary 
encouragements to which the Reviewer alludes. F'rom the open- 
ing of his argument, it might have been anticipated that he was 
about to conduct us to a widely different inference. Since the 
poor are apt to care so little for instruction, something beyond 
the establishment of schools would seem to be requisite. Edu- 
cation may be brought to their doors, and there, often, it may 
lie, unless they are compelled to open their doors to its reception ; 
unless, in other words, they are compelled to have their children 
educated. Without some enactment that shall effect this com- 
pulsion, all the Reviewer’s reasonings, and all Mr. Brougham’s 
calculations, will fall to the ground. Is the Reviewer prepared 
to maintain this principle? Had he condescended to read the 
eloquent Essay, the title of which is prefixed to his article, he 
would have found a recommendation that might in that case 
have suited his purpose. Mr. Foster enumerates among other 
specific means for improving the mental and moral condition of 
the people which might have been called into operation, first, 
‘ schools of the most perfect appointment in every section and 

‘corner ;’ and next, ‘ a system of friendly but cogent and pe- 
‘ remptory dealing with all the people of inferior condition, rela- 
' * tively to the necessity of their practical accordance to the plans 

© of education.’ This powerful Writer was well aware that his 
Utopian sketch would have been quite incomplete without such 
a provision; and he was conscious, too, that it would startle 
many of his readers. He adds, in a note: 

‘It is here most confidently presumed, that any man who looks, 
‘ina right state of his senses, at the manner in which the children 
‘are still brought up, in many parts of the land, will hear with 
‘unlimited contempt any hypocritical protest against so much 
‘interference with the discretion, the liberty of parents ;—the 
‘ discretion. the liberty, forsooth, of bringing up their children a 

‘ nuisance on the face of the earth.’ 
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It will be time enough, perhaps, when such a system of pe- 
remptory dealing is submitted to the Legislature by the Educa- 
tion Committee, for us to discuss its feasibility. .... 

The exclusion of the public, that is, of the payers of the rate, 
from all control and management, except the congé d’elire sub- 
ject to the rector’s veto, is another striking and most repulsive 
feature of the present project. No account is to be rendered to 
the public of either the proficiency of the scholars or the appli- 
cation of the funds. In this respect, less security against abuses 
is provided than already exists with regard to parish matters in 
general. The sole right of visitation being conferred on the 
parish minister, the ordinary, and the diocesan,—that is to say, 
on persons uninterested, it may be, in the school itself, and, at 
all events, not accountable for either inattention or injustice,— 
these institutions must be viewed as entirely withdrawn from the 
only effective superintendance, that of public opinion. One 
might have thought that Mr. Brougham would be of all men the 
last to fall into the egregious mistake of committing a charitable 
institution implicitly to official management. We are, indeed, at 
a loss to reconcile this part of his conduct with a sincere anxiety 
that the objects of his Bill should be carried into effect. It is 
not using too strong language to characterize it as ‘ altogether 
‘at variance with the experience which recent discoveries in cha- 
‘ritable abuses furnish, with good policy, and with common 
‘sense.’ 

Another most important consideration is this : The calculations 
of Mr. Brougham proceed upon the delusive notion that the 
projected parish schools will in all cases be so much added to 
the existing means of Education. We are, on the contrary, fully 
persuaded that they will be almost uniformly sustituted for ex- 
isting institutions. We will not say that this makes all the dif- 
ference, but it makes a very material difference in respect to the 
advisableness of the scheme. Every plan for promoting the 
Education of the poor now in active operation, will be impeded 
and counteracted by the measure. The National Schools, in- 
deed, will change only their name, while their supporters will 
cheerfully relinquish their voluntary subscriptions, in order that 
the schools may be put upon the establishment of parish schools, 
(for which an express provision is contained in the Bill,) and 
that the Dissenters may pay their due share towards their sup- 
port, in the shape of a rate. This, to be sure, does look like a 
hardship on the Dissenters, but then they are told by Mr. Brough- 
am, that it would be highly illiberal to complain of it, since the 
grievance is counterbalanced by the moral good which the Na- 
tion at large will reap from the measure..... The Edinburgh Re- 
viewer tells us, that the British and Foreign School Society has 
not been properly supported, and that it never has at any time 
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had an income of 1,500/. a year even on paper. .... If Mr. Brough- 
am’s old institution, the British and Foreign School Society, has 
not met with adequate support, it has been owing to other cir- 
cumstances than the fickleness of private beneficence, or an indif- 
ference on the part of the public to the cause of Education. Into 
these circumstances we are not called to enter; but shall simply 
refer, in proof of our assertion, to the immense extension of the 
means of Education which has, since the formation of that Soci- 
ety, been accomplished in other directions by simultaneous and 
rival efforts. ‘The National Society itself has grown out of the 
Royal Lancasterian Institution. But it has, of necessity, abridg- 
ed very much the operations, by absorbing the resources, of 
the elder Society. We are not to look, then, at the narrow in- 
come of the latter as a detached circumstance proving the dan- 
ger of trusting to private beneficence. We are to look at the sum 
total of exertion which has been brought to bear on the general 
object. And this, without taking into the account the rapid mul- 
tiplication of Sunday Schools within the same period, has been 
amply sufficient to disprove the Reviewer’s representation. 

It is undeniable that National Schools have generally origi- 
nated in the spirit of competition. ‘they have seldom been es- 
tablished in places where no previous efforts had been made to 
educate the poor. We infer from this circumstance, the high 
probability that parish schools will be instituted, if the present 
Bill passes into a law, with precisely similar views. We fear 
that it will require some more cogent motive to induce persons 
to tax themselves with an extra rate, in addition to the tithe and 
the poor’s rate, than a solicitude that the means of Education 
should be extended to their poorer fellow-parishioners. That mo- 
tive may very possibly be supplied by the flourishing state of a 
sectarian Sunday School, to put down which the projected mea- 
sure will furnish a seasonable expedient. At present, the only 
resource is a Church Sunday School, or a National School; but 
these involve private expense, voluntary subscriptions, some 
portion of labour, perhaps, on the part of its promoters, and 
more or less constant attention. But, by Mr. Brougham’s Bill, 
the thing is done at once, and the sectaries are made to pay for 
it.* ** The Dissenters in general—at least a large majority of 
them, would consider it as no objection, that the Church collects 
should form a part of the daily worship: on the contrary, they 
would, we think, much prefer the universal use of them in their own 
schools to the meagre recital of the Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Brough- 
am’s Socinian friends have on this point egregiously misled him. 
And as to the other grounds of objection taken by the Church- 
man, the National Schools, as at present constituted, interfere 
with the interests of Dissenters much less than the Parish Schools 
would do with such invidious rules and nugatory concessions. 
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Dissenters require no sacrifices from the Church; they ask for 
neither favour nor compromise. They are willing still to bear 
the whole expense of maintaining their own ministers, erecting 
their own edifices for public worship, educating their own chil- 
dren, and providing a cheap means of elementary instruction for 
all classes indiscriminately in their Sunday Schools. And all 
that they ask in return is, to be protected by tie Legislature from 
fresh exactions and fresh insults, and not to have the promotion 
of Education made a pretext for an extension of the Test Act. 
Dr. Butler writes well, and argues soundly. There is no fear 
that his voice will not be heard. There are scholars and gen- 
tlemen enough in the British Senate to secure from invasion the 
rights of learning, if not the rights of conscience. There was a 
time when the English Dissenters would have felt their interests 
equally secure in the hands of senators allied to them, not by 
party, but by conscientious principle, and not less competent 
than zealous to defend them. Dissent, except in the equivocal 
form of Socinianism, has long disappeared from among the high- 
er classes; but the steady adherence of the Whigs to the grand 
principles of consiitutional liberty, civil and religious, has hither- 
to commanded the attachment, and merited the confidence of 
that large portion of the nation who recognise those principles as 
their only safeguard. But this attachment is not to the men: it 
is an allegiance to the cause. Mr. Brougham may cheaply esti- 
mate the support, as he may despise the creed, of those he would 
term Sectaries and Methodists. But we earnestly recommend 
him to pause before he makes a deliberate sacrifice of their in- 
terests and his own principles. Should he persevere, we cannot 
but believe that he will draw down the rebukes of his own poli- 
tical friends: for how can they yield him their support, without 
such a virtual dereliction of their most distinguishing principles 
as would involve a forfeiture of character, and leave them, de- 
serted by the nation, a powerless and disappointed faction f 


[ Monthly Review—March, 1821—on the 2d, 3d, 5th, and 6th publi- 
cations at the head of the preceding selection from the Eclectic. ] 


The celebrated Edmund Burke is the chief writer who has 
attempted to decry the maxim of attending to measures, and 
not to men. Certainly, it is a rule which has its limitations ; 
and a public character ought, as well as every person in private 
life, to enjoy that consideration which approved integrity and 
past services cannot fail to bestow. On the introduction of any 
new measure, therefore, a man who has already conferred es- 
sential benefits on the public has a right to claim, not only a 
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fair hearing, for that is due to every one, but something of a 
predisposition on his behalf, and a favourable presumption ; for 
it is not to be supposed, but can be admitted only on clear proof, 
that he who has entitled himself to be deemed a patriot can be 
anxious to overturn his former efforts, and to undermine those 
foundations on which his fame as well as his importance must 
rest. Still, such liberal indulgence is not to be car- 
ried too far; and no presumptions of good intention can be 
brought to repel the mischievous tendency of a particular 
measure, when that tendency is clearly established: nor can any 
character for previous services alter or counteract the nature of 
present conduct. Mr. Burke’s example is, in this as in many 
other instances, the best answer and antidote to his own reason- 
ing. He urged to all, and persuaded some of his admirers, that 
the advocate for the independence of America could never be 
an enemy to the extension of rational freedom, or the strenuous 
friend of economy become a Quixote in unnecessary wars; yet 
Mr. Burke, whether honestly or dishonestly, whether wisely or 
injudiciously, (for this is immaterial to our present purpose,) so 
entirely altered his principles and views of policy, that it is 
difficult to recognize the same individual when we look at his 
early and his late conduct and writings together. It is, indeed, 
the nature of genius to be liable to quick transitions of thought 
and feeling, and the very condition of genius to be prone to 
aberration. When great fervour and warmth of imagination 
are possessed, and the temperament is enthusiastic, the mind 
seems to be inevitably more susceptible of sudden impressions ; 
and the reasoning faculty, though it is frequently subtle and 
powerful almost in proportion to the vivacity of the fancy, is 
seldom so steady and determinate in its conclusions as in persons 
of inferior powers and of a more sedate disposition. 

Through life, as far as it has yet passed, Mr. Brougham has 
displayed the same ardour, intensity, and impetuosity of charac- 
ter which he now exhibits. His very early production on ** The 
Principles of Colonial Policy” showed an extraordinary ca- 
pacity : yet it was written with vehemence in favour of opinions 
which he has long since repudiated, and now cannot mention 
without inveighing against them with equal ardour. His exer- 
tions on the subject of the “ Orders in Council’? deserved un- 
qualified applause, and gave proof of perseverance and energy 
almost without parallel, which established the estimate of his 
talents in the minds of all commercial men throughout the 
kingdom. Next, his inquiries into the “‘ Abuses of Charitable 
Institutions” manifested the same indefatigable industry, applied 
to the cause of humanity ; and on both these latter occasions 
Mr. Brougham came forward as a friend to free and liberal 
policy, while he evinced that he was deeply versed in the prin- 
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eiples of Adam Smith and of Malthus. He considered the pro- 
motion of industry as the great secret of trade ; that individuals, 
if left to themselves, would find the mode of employing their 
own capital most successfully; and that all restrictions and 
monopolies were an injury to the community, not only by sup- 
pressing the enterprise of others, but by checking the incitements 
to exertion of the privileged bodies themselves, and thus serving 
as a bonus to inaction and torpor. He seemed to lay down the 
principle that individuals are the best judges of their own wants, 
and the most likely to discover means for remedying them, if 
unmolested and unfettered ; that, in all exertions by associated 
bodies, for any general benefit, the component members are the 
most competent to ascertain who are fittest to be intrusted with 
the conduct of their concerns ; and that, where, from ancient 
laws or established practice, public societies were under the 
guardianship of functionaries provided by other appointments, 
there it was advisable that the acts of such functionaries should 
be open to the utmost inspection possible, and that trustees for 
the public should be subjected to the control of public opinion. 
Now, as another illustration of the inconsistency of talents 
and the variations of genius, the present Education-bills of 
Mr. Brougham appear to run counter to all the political opinions 
which he has maintained since he sat in the House of Commons. 
We shall set forth the details which we regard as objectionable, 
from an ‘ Abstract’ of the Bills, (published, as we understand, 
under their author’s own directions,) after having premised a 
few words on the state of national education in this country, 
when Mr. Brougham undertook his labour of legislating on 
that subject. Throughout the kingdom, ancient endowed schools 
were existing, of two very different descriptions ; the one, pa- 
rish-schools for the exclusive education of the lower orders in 
reading, writing and arithmetic, generally taught by the parish- 
clerk ; the other, grammar-schools, for the instruction of all 
classes in the learned languages, with scholarships or exhibitions 
for a certain number to some college in one of the Universities, 
under the superintendence of masters having qualifications ac- 
cording to the will of the founder, and usually required at least 
to be graduates in one of the Universities. Beside these, were 
schools of more recent establishment, commouly supported by 
voluntary subscription; and which, like the old parish-schools, 
were intended exclusively for the lower orders. The more 
ancient of them were Sunday-schools, which the different con- 
gregations of Christian worshippers maintained for the young 
of their own denomination; and the latest were those which 
eventually classed themselves under the denomination of the 
National Schools, and the British and Foreign Schools: the 
first adopting the system of Dr. Bell, and instructing the chil- 
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dren in the Prayer-book and Catechism of the Church of Eng- 
land: the other following the plan of Mr. Lancaster, and con- 
fining the religious education of the children strictly to the 
Scriptures. 

The direct objection to the regulations of the first Bill is, that 
all the members of the community are to contribute equally, but 
are not to receive equal advantages. The primary source for 
the establishment of these new schools is in the public funds, 
whfch are supported by taxes on Great Britain and Ireland, yet 
the operation of the act is confined solely toEngland. The next 
source is the county-rates. Now, to both these sources Dissent- 
ers of al] denominations have to contribute equally with church- 
men : yet the offices in these schools, and the whole superintend- 
ence of them, are to be confined to churchmen. No person 
can be a candidate for the situation of schoolmaster who is not 
a mentber of the Established Church ; and the clergyman of the 
parish has an arbitrary power of rejecting the churchman elected 
by all the parishioners, until they find one who is the object of 
his own pleasure. The sole visitations of these schools, also, 
is to be confided to the Ordinary of the diocese, and other 
functionaries of the Established Church. Putting all other con- 
siderations out of view at present, is such an arrangement 
equitable’? If this were entirely a new system, and no schools 
were now in existence to be affected by these Bills, would it be 
just that the whole mass of the community should be forcibly 
compelled to pay for the building of new schools, in which all 
the offices are to be intrusted only to a privileged part? Is it 
not strange that the legislature should give effect to a system of 
education, for the publicity of which we are indebted to Mr. 
Lancaster, at least in an equal degree with any other individual, 
by building schools throughout the kingdom, and enacting at the 
same time that Mr. Lancaster is an unfit person to be elected 
master in any one of them? Is the parish-clerk, although such 
a personage may have been, as Mr. Brougham asserts, “ in the 
more ancient and better times of the church viewed as a 
spiritual assistant,” is the clerk of modern days so much more 
qualified than any individual whatever among all the classes of 
sectaries, that he should be expressly recommended by the act as 
a person suitable to be elected,—for eligible he was before ; while 
every man who is not a member of the Church of England is ex- 
pressly disqualified from being a schoolmaster, in schools intend- 
ed for the education of the poor of all classes and denominations 
of Christian worshippers ? * * * * 

Mr. Brougham seems to enter into this sort. of compromise, 
that, if the clergy will give up their grammar schools for the use 
of the poor, none of the schools for the poor shall, as far as he 
has any concern, be very unpalatable to the church. 
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The author of the “ Observations on Mr. Brougham’s Bill” 
strongly recommends that petitions should be offered without 
delay to both houses of parliament, for the purpose of procuring 
the rejection of these Bills, and annexes to his pamphlet the usual 
form of such petitions ; and Mr. Brown joins in the recommenda- 
tion of the measare, which, according to the newspapers, is in 
many instances carrying into effect. We believe that Mr. 
Brougham has been very earnestly solicited, from many friendly 
quarters, to reconsider the measures which he is proposing, but 
that he has expressed his determination to persevere. We have 
ourselves the greatest respect for our Establishment: but we think 
that the preseut is a measure much better calculated to aggravate 
the evils of ascendancy, and to place it in an obnoxious and 
invidious situation, than to increase its stability, or to augment 
the proper weight and estimation which the established clergy 
must always possess in their own parishes. We conceive, also, 
that the enactments for the visitation of the schools, offensive as 
they must be, are much more objectionable on the ground that 
they would be wholly nugatory and ineffectual; and we are 
convinced that the sincerest well-wishers of the Church will be 
the most disgusted to see measures passed into a law, which 
would give a preference to their own establishment in the distri- 
bution of funds for charitable purposes, that are to be levied by 
compulsory rates from all persons alike. We are not “* restless 
agitators ;’? nor do we “seek the means of gratifying our own 
spleen or vanity by fomenting suspicion and ill-will among 
persons who are respectable and conscientious ;” and we regret 
that any of Mr. Brougham’s friends, in eulogizing his present 
plan, have deemed it necessary to have recourse to such unguard- 
ed language and such contemptible insinuations against its 
opponents. In the remarks that we have made, we have done 
what we considered as our duty ; and we should be glad to see 
those which appear to us the objectionable clauses in these Bills 
either supported by their author’s friends with some more efficient 
arguments than sneers or calumnies, or else revised and remodel- 
led by the proposer himself, before he introduces them into the 
House of Commons. We understand that these Bills are Mr. 
Brougham’s pet-nurslings. As we have not forgotten the great 
sacrifices which have been made by some of our public men to 
effect their favourite measures, we hear these tidings with much 
concern ; and the intercourse with Mr. Pitt, and the eventual 
dependence on him, into which that minister contrived to inveigle 
Mr. Burke, by appearing to give way to him on the subject of 
Mr. Hastings’s impeachment, press strongly as well as fearfully 
on our recollection. A member of the House of Commons may 
do something at least, and, we are willing to think, much, by 
consistency of conduct, by perseverance, and by weight of 
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character acquired in the public estimation on solid grounds ; 
but he who, to effect a particular design, gives up his general 
principles, must find himself dependent for its success on those 
with whom he has not been accustomed to act, the gratification 
of his vanity even then lying at their mercy; and he will in fu- 
ture be devested of all real importance with any party, discarded 
by his former friends, and probably slighted by his new and 
temporary adherents. 


[Edinburgh Review—March, 182!—on the 2d and 6th titles 
preceding, together with the following :] 
8. Inquiry into the Operation of Mr. Brougham’s Education Bill, as far 


as regards the Protestant Dissenters. By a Nonconrormist. London. 
Sherwood, 1821. 


To these we might add several other publications from the 
same quarter, and one or two from the pens of High-churchmen, 
still more alarmed than the Dissenters, at what they term a plan 
for paganizing the education of youth, by excluding from schools 
the Liturgy and the Catechism of the Church. It is, however, 
somewhat remarkable, that although these High-Church zealots 
began the attack, in which one of them indeed scrupled not to 
represent the measure as proceeding from the immediate agency 
of the devil, as soon as they perceived that the Dissenters had 
taken it up, they drew back, and either insidiously encouraged 
their arguments, by pointing out in what particulars the Bill was 
unfavourable to sectaries, or remained quiet, in the hope that the 
brunt of the battle would be borne by the latter. Thus, the 
adversaries of all education hoped at once to see the defeat of 
the measure, and to shift the odium of opposing it upon their old 
enemies, the Dissenters. 

A plan which carefully steered clear of the prejudices of both 
extremes, and professed to hold the scales as even between the 
Church and the Sects as might be possible, consistently with 
the existence of an Establishment, was sure to encounter pretty 
violent opposition from the less considerate on each side. Hi- 
therto, however, the most formidable attack has been made by 
the Dissenters ; and, although there may be some exceptions, yet 
the bulk of that most respectable and worthy body have stated 
their objections with perfect fairness; and shown no want of 
temper or of candour in the management of the controversy. 
The meetings which they have held (with perhaps one exception) 
have been marked by great animation, even much natural 
warmth, but no unwillingness to hear reason, or to receive with 
respectful deference the sentiments favourable to the measure, 
which fell from their most venerable and enlightened members. 
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And it is necessary to add, that there has appeared very little 
difference of opinion among them, in disapproving of the parts 
of the measure which affect, or are thought to affect. themselves ; 
although it is understood, that they differ a good deal as to the 
propriety of resisting the measure altogether. Our present 
concern is with those who oppose the whole—who deny the 
necessity of the plan, or hold that it will impede rather than aid 
the object in view—who will hear of no system of education in 
any connexion with the Established Church, and regard the Bill 
as incapable of improvement, or not worth attempting to mend. 
Towards this opinion the attempt is making to draw all the 
adversaries of the Bill; and it is easy to foresee, that if the arts 
of misrepresentation, or the dreams of misguided zeal, be not 
counteracted, the Dissenters, hitherto the firmest and most useful 
friends of education, will suffer themselves to be led into this 
most erroneous view almost universally. 

Each of the five objections, on account of which we have 
seen Dr. Brown conflicting with the Bill, is formidable in itself; 
and, if it had any warrant in the provisions of that measure, 
would operate strongly against it. Yet every one of them isa 
creature of the learned Doctor’s own fancy; and has no more 
connexion with the subject than with any other that might be 
named. We might pick out an endless variety of other arguments, 
founded in misstatements, or exaggerations, or perversions of facts 
and of doctrines ; but these will fall rather under the more gene- 
ral heads of discussion. 

[The review then gives a history of the Bill, and of its origin 
in the Education Committee. 

Nor were the principles of the plan rashly adopted by the 
Committee ; for, whoever reads the evidence, will perceive that 
they were, as far back as May, 1816, the subject of discussion 
and examination by witnesses. It will be equally apparent to 
any one who reads the whole of the evidence, both in 1816 and 
1818, that the principal apprehension entertained by the 
Committee was, that the friends of the Establishment would not 
consent to a system like the one in contemplation; and also, 
that the statements of many respectable persons examined justi- 
fied this fear. Certain it is, that the evidence shows far more 
repugnance, on the part of Churchmen, to the principles laid 
down in favour of Dissenters, than alarm on the part of the 
latter at the favour shown to the Church. If we only for a 
moment consider what those principles are, we shail hardly 
wonder that it should be so. * * * We cannot help fancying, 
that if the Dissenters had not come forward in opposition, some 
other persons would ; of which a specimen was indeed afforded 
at the earlier stage of the discussion. Nay, we still conceive 
that the Bill is much more likely to be lost at first, and its suc- 
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cess deferred to a future period, from the provisions in favour of 
the Sects, than from those wh:ch are deemed advantageous to 
the Church. Nevertheless, we are of opinion that those pro- 
visions are so plainly founded in justice and sound policy, and 
so carefully united with others, which, while they leave Dissent- 
ers perfectly untouched, reconcile the plan to the principles of 
the National Society, that we are willing to indulge a hope of 
seeing the opposition from this quarter also removed. If it be 
deemed necessary to combine religious with ordinary instruction, 
the parish schools are open a portion of the week for that pur- 
pose, and may also be used as Sunday schools, for the still 
farther promotion of the same views; but Dissenting parents 
are at liberty to withdraw their children at those times. Thus, 
while the schools are, in the strictest sense, schools for all. upon 
the very plan of the British and Foreign Society—because 
there is nothing to exclude any sect—they are also, in a great 
degree, schools upon the principle of the National Society, 
because they afford the opportunity, to such as desire it, of a 
religious education according to the doctrines of the Church. 
And we may add, that there appears evidence of a tendency in 
the National Society to modify their principle, so as to make 
it no longer operate exclusively. ... Nodoubt there will be 
much prejudice to encounter, and many zealous and powerful 
persons will vehemently condemn a National establishment 
for education, which has not a daily ritual from the Liturgy of 
the Church. But the legislator must regard what is just and 
sound ii, itself, when attempting to found a permanent system ; 
and if |e proceeds upon that principle, he may be assured that 
a temprary defeat is all he has to dread. If his measures are 
seehas ought to satisfy all the various conflicting parties, 
although in the beginning, they may give contentment to none, 
sooner or later they will be estimated as they deserve; and he 
will have rendered a far more precious service to the community, 
than if, by siding with one party alone, he had obtained its full 
support, and carried a scheme immediately, which, for the very 
reasons that made it so acceptable to some, was oppressive to 
others, and imperfect or noxious in its general operation. 

' An objection of rather a refining or captious nature, is taken 
by some of the disputants upon this important branch of the 
subject. They say that Jews are excluded, and also Roman 
Catholics ;—Jews, because the exemption from attending the 
Church is given to those who frequent some other place of Chris- 
tian worship ; and Catholics, because the Bible is taught in a Pro- 
testant version. Wepresume there can be no harm whatever in 
making the exemption general, by leaving out Christian, as 
undoubtedly a child, attending the Synagogue with his parents, 
should be a sufficient excuse for non-attendance at church. But 
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we question if many Jewish children are likely to attend any 
schools taught by Christians; and we presume that a few in- 
stances, to be found in those of the two Societies, offer no great 
reason in favour of a contrary opinion ; for if there are six in 
the British and Foreign Society’s School, (/eport, 1816, p. 182.) 
there are seven in the National School, (Jd. p. 83.) and there- 
fore we may infer, that they are children of parents who are 
only nominally Jews. As for Catholics, the evidence seems to 
show, that though, when publicly interrogated, the bishops 
and priests must, according to the doctrine as well as discipline 
of their church, object to the use of a Protestant version, and 
indeed, even to the using their own version as a common school 
book; yet they are not disposed to throw impediments in the 
way of children attending schools where ouly the Scriptures are 
taught, provided no Catechism is used, and attendance at church 
is dispensed with. But, at any rate, the difficulty is no greater 
as to the proposed parish schools, than as to those of the British 
and Foreign Society; for there the Bible is taught, and, of 
course, from the Protestant version. 

We may therefore conclude, that as far as a positive enact- 
ment can make schools open to all sects, those under the Bill 
will be of this description. ... Much is said of the tendency 
of Churchmen to oppress. We trust it is far less strong now 
than formerly; and that it is daily giving way to more kindly 
and liberal feelings. But happily there is an equal and opposite 
tendency at work, and that is the tendency of the Dissenters to 
resist oppression ; a tendency which, we hope to God, never will 
diminish, or only give way when they are placed in all respects 
upon an equal footing with their fellow subjects, as is their 
right.... How is a poor labourer the more in his employer’s 
power, for sending his child to the parish school? And if it is 
said that the master will make a difference between the children 
of Churchmen and Dissenters, we may ask whether this has 
ever been complained of in those National Schools, where full 
liberty has been given to the children to attend or not all the 
religious branches of the tuition ? Has the master no interest 
in treating all his scholars well? Assuredly he has; for part of 
his livelihood depends on them. How is he under the power 
of the parson? Every provision of the Bill is so devised as to 
make him independent of him, with the single exception of the 
approbation of an usher. In all other respects, the parson can 
only exercise any direct authority during a vacancy in the 
master’s office. ‘The whole of his emoluments he has during his 
incumbency ; and even the hours of teaching and times of va- 
cation are fixed for the same period. ... 

In electing the master, if he were not required to be a Church- 


man, it must be presumed that the majority being, in almost all 
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cases, of the Established Church, they would prefer a candidate 
of their own persuasion. This circumstance seems to lie at the 
very root of the whole question, as far as regards the peculiar 
objections of the Dissenters. Those are rather pointed at the 
unavoidable consequences of diversity in religious opinions, than 
at the particular provisions of the Bill. It may admit of a doubt 
indeed, whether, in a community so circumstanced, any plan can 
be free from serious objection, which proposes to instruct the 
children of all sects in common. But we would fain indulge the 
hope, that the increased liberality of the age—the extraordinary 
desire of education which pervades ali classes—and the friendly 
disposition towards teaching the poor which prevails among their 
richer neighbours, may render it possible to overcome this dif- 
ficulty, the existence of which cannot be denied, but which must 
lessen daily, as knowledge dispels prejudice, and makes bigot- 
ry and rancour give way to charity and mutual forbearance. 

The view which has been taken of the Bill, as subjecting Non- 
conformists to a stigma, requires, we think, a much more serious 
consideration. It seems difficult to co:nect the system with the 
Establi-hment, and yet to admit Dissenters as masters; never- 
theless, there appears to be no absolute necessity for their ex- 
clusion ; and, unquestionably, if they feel this to be a degrada- 
tion, it is absurd to argue that it is not, and that it cannot be 
intended as such, any more than the grant of money to build 
new churches degrades all sects to whom both the doors of 
those churches and of their pulpits must of necessity be shut. 
And here the dispute is almost nominal; for there would be 
little chance of a conscientious Dissenter, though he were made 
eligible by law, offering himself as a candidate for a place which 
obliged him to attend the worship of the Church, and to teach 
the Catechism. It is, however, not impossible that some 
modifications may be devised of this branch of the plan, with a 
view, perhaps, of relaxing it in parishes, where a great pro- 
portion of the inhabitants are Nonconformists. We speak, 
now, rather out of tenderness towards the feelings of the Dis- 
senters, for which we entertain the most unfeigned respect, than 
from any very clear idea that they ought to feel hurt at the pro- 
Visions in question, or any very distinct opinion that this mat- 
ter can be satisfactorily adjusted so as to give all parties con- 
tentment. We would fain hope, that those fast friends to the 
Education of the Poor will be found willing, upon further re- 
flection, to regard the great equivalent held out by the plan to 
all who really set a high estimation upon the progress of in- 
struction and the improvement of the people—an equivalent 
far more than sufficient to counterbalance a little increase of 
clerical power, and an exclusion from offices essentially untena- 
ble by those who belong not to the Establishment. * * * 
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It has been alleged, that the deficiency in day-schools is supplied 
by Sunday schools. We have been charged with underrating 
tbe numbers there instructed ; the advocates of the Bill have been 
taxed with underrating those excellent institutions. That those 
in London are considerably more numerous than they appear to 
be in the Tables, is admitted; but that any material omissions 
have been made elsewhere may be questioned, upon the same 
grounds on which we have maintained the general accuracy of 
the returns. Ifit be said that Sunday schools are more in the 
hands of Dissenters than others, the Digest shows, in every page, 
that there is no reluctance in the Clergy to state the progress 
made by sectaries in educating the poor. The witnesses connect- 
ed with the Sunday School Union, have naturally a great par- 
tiality to that mode of instruction, and would represent the 
children who profit by it as almost entirely occupied in labour 
during the week; and state their numbers at 40,000 in 1816. 
In the Report of 1818 they raise them to 50,000. ‘To suppose 
any thing like this number of children working in manufactories 
in London, seems extremely wild.... Mr. Crawfurd, a gentle- 
man well known to every friend of charitable institutions and 
enlightened principles, speaks of Sunday schools as ‘in general 
attending day schools.’ He adds, that there is a considerable 
difference in the habits of those who attend ‘Sunday schools 
only, to the disadvantage of the Jatter.?._ Both he and Mr. Pickton 
state the time taken to learn by those children, as much longer 
than the gentlemen connected with the Union seems willing to 
allow. Mr. Crawfurd makes it four years. Upon the whole, 
we may suppose that, in manufacturing districts, a greater pro- 
portion of children attend Sunday schools alone, than in other 


parts of the country. But where they can be carried into 
practice, as in large towns, abounding in charitable and zealous 


persons, no words can be too strong to express thebenefits they are 
calculated to bestow. The use of Sunday schools ts, no doubt, chief- 
ly as a substitute for the more perfect instruction.and more con- 
stant, and therefore salutary discipline, of day-schools ; and they 
are led away by a natural, but fallacious prepossession, who think 
that children not employed either in work, or at school during 
the week. can be greatly benefitted in moral habits, by the dis- 
cipline of a few hours once in seven days. But they are equal- 
ly mistaken, on the other hand, who esteem lightly the advan- 
tages derived by poor children from the kindly intercourse with 
their superiors at those weekly meetings—advantages which 
must improve their character, unless the rest of their time is 
spent in idle and dissolute habits. Perhaps, however, the 
greatest error of allis theirs who think. that if there were abun- 
dance of day-schools, ail, or nearly all the Sunday scholars, 
would not frequent them—not perhaps at the age at which they 
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now attend Sunday schools, and work during the week, but be- 
fore they are old enough to gain by work. 

It remains to address our attention to the alarm entertained, 
lest a compulsory payment may discourage the efforts now 
making by private benevolence. The two Societies have done 
much ; but let us not deceive ourselves, and fancy they have done 
ali that appears in statement.....Beside the inadequacy of 
their funds, we must recollect, that the exertions made at the 
commencement of a new plan, are always far more strenuous 
than in its continuance ; and, above all, we should never forget 
that the efforts of Joseph Lancaster, his progresses round the 
country, his lectures, his exhibitions, all his qualities more or 
less to be admired, were most powerful engines both for the 
British and Foreign system, and for the riva' establishment to 
which it gave rise. Both the labours of Lancaster, and the 
emulation of the Foreign Societies, are now well nigh closed ; 
and, unless by local exertions in the metropolis, we can hardly 
expect much to be done by either. Their plan is admitted not 
to extend to places of a small or even middling size. 

As to the effects of the New Plan upon local exertions, we 
can hardly conceive them to be prejudicial... . Let us recollect, 
that those who give their labour and their money to schools, do 
so because their hearts are in the good work, and not because 
they feel obliged to contribute, and are watching for occasions 
and pretexts to give it up.* As for Dissenters, we have not a 
doubt that they will rather increase than diminish their exertions 
in consequence of the Bill; and generally, it may be observed, 
that wherever there are most endowed schools, there too are to 
be found most seminaries established by individuals. 

The temper of the times is in many respects peculiarly auspi- 
cious to the establishment of a system for diffusing universally, and 
fixing upon a permanent basis, the education of the people. <A 
very general inclination prevails among all classes to see the poor 
instructed; and an anxiety for it, on their parts, exists more 
generally and more strongly than at any other period. Is it 
not desirable to take advantage of so favourable a moment? 
As the mind of an individual varies in its feelings and bent, so 
oftentimes does that of a people, and with still greater and more 
rapid transitions. While the thirst for knowledge is eager, let 
us open the fountain to them, and induce a habit of repairing 
to the purest source of virtue and happiness. But, circum- 
stanced as we are in respect of religious differences, obstacles 


* The effects, at no distant period, of universal education in improving 
the poor, and diminishing the parish burthens, have been so often dwelt upon, 


that we need only paint out this compensation, in speaking of the expenses 
of the plan, 
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present themselves. How glorious would it be to see each party 
making efforts over their own prejudices and animosities, for the 
sake of so vast agood tomankind! We hardly dare to hope for 
such mutual concessions, and so much forbearance. If both re- 
mained in their present frame of mind, to carry the measure would 
not be possible ; if either held ut, perhaps it might not be de- 
sirable. ‘Time and reflection must then be looked to as the 
only sure preparation for ultimate success ; and the Plan of Edu- 
cating the whole People together, will have to sustain the re- 
proach of coming a little too early, and being founded upon an 
estimate somewhat too favourable of the liberality of the age. 





Art. VII.—rosTerR, ON THE EVILS OF POPULAR IGNORANCE. 


(Our Reviewers not having furnished any extracts from this 
original and extraordinary production, we will make them 
ourselves, to illustrate the necessity of National Education 
every where. | 


(* On the intellectual state of the people denominated Chris- 
tian, during the long course of age spreceding the Reformation,’ 
he remarks as follows:) After heathenism ‘there was a grand 
change in the policy of evil. All manner of reprobate things, 
heathenism itself among them, rushed as by general conspiracy, 
into treacherous conjunction with christianity, retaining their 
own quality under the sanction of its name, and by a rapid 
process reducing it to surrender almost every thing distinctive 
of it but that dishonoured name. ‘There were expedients and 
pretexts to be made for keeping the sacred oracles secreted, and 
a kind of reverence to be pretended in doing so. In the pro- 
gress of version from their original languages, they could be 
stopped short in a language but little less unintelligible to the 
bulk of the people, in order that this “ profane vulgar” might 
never hear the word of God, but only such report as it should 
please certain men, at their discretion, to give of what he had 
said.’ ‘ There was a grand security. too, against the understand- 
ing its language, in keeping the people so destitute of the know- 
ledge of letters, that the Bible, if such a rare thing ever fell into 
any of their hands, should be no more to them than a scroll of 
hieroglyphics. And when to this was added, the great cost 
of a copy before the invention of printing, it remained only 
worth while, (and it would be a matter of very little difficulty 
or daring,) to make it, in the matured state of the system, an 
offence, and a sacrilegious invasion of sacerdotal privilege, to 
look into the Scriptures. If it might seem hard thus to consti- 
tute a new sin, in addition to the long list already denounced 
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by the divine law, amends were made by indulgently rescinding 
some articles in that list, and qualifying the rules of obligation 
with respect to them all’ 

The mere names of the solemnities of religion were left to men’s 
minds. ‘ These names, thus vacated, were available to all evil. 
They were as unfilled vessels of the sanctuary, into which, 
crafty and wicked men might clandestinely introduce the most 
malignant preparations. And such men did improve their op- 
portunity to the utmost. How prolific was the invention of the 
falsehoods and absurdities of notion, and of the vanities and 
corruptions of practice. which it was managed to make these 
names designate and sanction; while it was also managed, with 
no less sedulity and success, that the inventors and propagators 
should be held in submissive reverence by the community. as 
the oracular depositaries of truth. That community bad not 
knowledge enough of any other kind, to create a resisting and 
defensive power againt this imposition in the concern of religion.’ 
* But the general mind was on all sides pressed and borne down 
to its fate. All reaction was subdued ; and the people were re- 
duced to exist in one buge, unintelligent, monotonous substance, 
united by the interfusion of a vile superstition, which just kept 
it enough mentally alive for all the uses of cheats and tyrants, 
—a proper subject for the dominion of *“ our Lord God the 
Pope,” as he was sometimes denominated, and might be de- 
nominated with perfect impunity, as to any excitement of revolt- 


ing or indigyation, in millions of beings, bearing the form of 


men, and the name of Christians. 

‘Such was,—it is easy to conceive what should have been,— 
the condition of existence of this vast mass. which was thus as- 
similated and reduced into a material fit for all the bad uses, 
towhich the priestcraft could wish to put the souls and bodies 
of its slaves.’ 

‘All nations, sufficiently raised above perfect barbarism to 
exist as states, have in all ages consumed, in some way or other 
else than they should. an abundant amount of surplus resources, 
to afford a moderate share of instruction to all the people. And 
in those popish ages, the expenditure alone which went to eccle- 
siastical use, would have been far more than adequate to this 
beneficent purpose. ‘Think of the boundless cost for supporting 
the magnificence and satiating the rapacity of the hierarchy, 
from its triple-crowned head, down through all the orders, con- 
secrated under that head to maintain the delusion and share the 
spoil. Recollect the immense system of policy, for jurisdiction 
and intrigue, every agent of which was a consumer. Kecollect 
the pomps and pageants, for which the general resources were 
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to be taxed ; [*] while the general industry was injured by the in- 
terruption of useful employment, and the diversion of the peo- 
le to such dissipation as their condition qualified them to in- 
dulge in. Think also of the incalculable cost of ecclesiastical 
structures, the temples of idolatry, as in truth they may be ad- 
judged to have been. One of the most striking situations for a 
religious and reflecting man of the present day is, that of passing 
some solitary hour under the lofty vault, among the superb 
arches and columns, of any of the most splendid of these edi- 
fices remaining at this time in our country. If he has sensibility 
and taste, the magnificence, the graceful union of so many di- 
verse inventions of art, the whole mighty creation of genius 
that so many centuries since quitted the world without leaving 
even a name, will come with magical impression en his mind, 
while it is contemplatively darkening into the awe of antiquity. 
He will be recalled to the thought, that these proud piles were 
raised to celebrate the conquest, and prolong the dominion, of 

the Power of Darkness over the souls of the people.’ 

‘He may say to himself, Here, on this very floor, under that 
elevated and decorated vault, they prostrated themselves to their 
saints, or their * queen of heaven;”’ nay, to painted images 
and toys of wood or wax, to some ounce or two of bread and 
wine, to fragments of old bones, and rags of clothing. Hither 
they came, when conscience, in looking either back or forward, 
dismayed them, to purchase remission with mouey or atoning 
penances, or to acquire the privilege of sinning in a certain 
manner, or for a certain time, with impunity; and they went 
out at yonder door in the perfect confidence that the priest had 
secured, in the one case the suspension, in the other the satisfac- 
tion, of divine law. Here they solemnly believed, as they were 
taught, that, by donatives to the church, they delivered the 
souls of their departed sinful relatives from their state of pun- 
ishment; and they went out at that door resolved to bequeath 
some portion of their possessions, to operate in the same manner 
for themselves another day, in case of need.’ 

‘What was lost to the accommodation of the body, was to be 
made to contribute to the depravation ofthe soul. It supplied 
means for multiplying the powers of the grand ecclesiastical 
machinery, and confirming the intellectual despotism of the 
absolute authorities in religion. ‘Those authorities enforced on 
the people, on pain of final perdition, an acquiescence in prin- 
ciples and ordinances which, in efiect, precluded their direct 


* [Some of these remarks apply, with force, to an event now passing, and 
boasted of by the Magazines, in England. The expense of the crown 
for the coronation, has been £150,000 sterling, besides ‘ the inestimable 

ed 


sapphire: and those magaziues give cuts and plates of this crown, as 
valuable and gratifying information to their readers. } 
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acecess to the true God, interposing between them and the 
Divine intercourse a very extensive, complicated, and heathenish 
mediation.’ 

‘ The spiritual authorities were subjects themselves of the fatal 
delusion in which they held the community; and well they 
deserved to be so, in judicial retribution of their wickedness in 
imposing on the people, deliberately and on system, innumerable 
things which they knew to be false ?’ 


‘It was, however, but very slowly that the people of our land 
realized the benefits of the Refi ‘rmation, glorious as that event 
was, regarded as to its progressive and its ultimate consequences. 
Indeed, the thickness of the preceding darkness was strikingly 
manifested by the deep shade which still continued stretched 
over the nation, in spite of the newly risen luminary, the beams 
of which lost much of their fire in pervading it to reach the 
popular mind, and came with the faintness of an obscured and 
tedious dawn. 


‘Long there lingered enough of night for the evil spirit of 


popery to walk abroad in great power. How deplorably defi- 
cient and partial must have been the utmost eflect to be obtained 
by a change of formularies and of a portion of the hierarchy, 
with some curtailment of the ceremoni:l, when that eflect was 
to be wrought upon profound 1 ignorance fortified by being in the 
form of an inveterate superstition! and when the innovation in 
doctrine had no accompanying prodigies to strike the senses, 
in default of finding a qualified recipient in the reason, of beings 
who had never been trained to deal intellectually with any thing 
in all existence.’ 

‘The superstition, long after being supplanted, as a national in- 
stitution, by the reformed order of things, maintained a dominion 
but little diminished over a large proportion of the people, though 
reduced to consult, in its formal observances, the policy of saving 

appearances.’ *'T he argument for turning the whole matter round 
from north to south would mainly depend upon this policy ; its effi- 

cacy of persuasion would gono further; for what force could it 

carry inward to act upon the fixed tenets of the mind, to destroy 
there the efiect of the earliest and ten thousand subsequent i lmpres- 
sions, of inveterate habit, and of ancient authority? Was it 
to enforce its elf in the form of saying, that the government, in 
church and state, was wiser than the ‘people, and therefore the 
best judge in every matter ? This (had the government been derived 
from the people) would have been most firmly believed.’ ‘ But 
they had seen proof that the gevernment so demanding, might, 
on the substitution of just one individual for another at its head, 
revoke its own last year’s decrees and oruinances, and punish 
those who should contumaciously continue to be ruled by them. 
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You summon us, they might have said to their governors, at your 
arbitrary dictate to renounce, as what you are pleased to call 
idolatries and abominations, the faith and rites held sacred by 
twenty generations of our ancestors and yours. We are to do 
this on peril of your highest displeasure, and that of God, whom 
you so easily assume as your authority or ally ; now, who will 
insure us that, within a few months, there may not be a vindic- 
tive inquisition made who among us has been the most ob- 
sequiously prompt to offer wicked insult to the Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Church ? 

‘Great numbers of them were faithful to the infatuation in 
which they had been brought up, and did not become proselytes. 
But even as to those who did, while it was a happy deliverance, 
as we have said, to escape on almost any terms from the utter 
grossness of popery, still they would carry into their better faith, 
(it is of the uneducated people that we speak,) much of the un- 
happy effect of that previous debasement of their mental existence. 
A man cannot be completely ignorant and stupified as to truth 
in general, and have a luminous apprehension of one of its 
particulars.’ 


‘We look with pleasure to that age of our nation, when Eliza- 
beth reigned. And here we cannot help remarking what a decep- 
tion we suffer to pass on us from history. It celebrates some 
period in a nation’s career as pre-eminently illustrious, for mag- 
nanimity, lofty enterprise, literature, and original genius. ‘There 
was perhaps a learned and vigorous monarch, and there were 
Cecils and Walsinghams, and Shakspeares and Spencers, and 
Sidneys and Raleighs, with many other powerful thinkers and ac- 
tors, to render it the proudest age of our national glory. And we 
thoughtlessly admit on our imagination this splendid exhibition, 
as representing, in some indistinct manner, the collective state of 
the people in that age! The ethereal summits of a tract of the 
moral world are conspicuous and fair in the lustre of heaven, 
and we take no thought of the immensely greater proportion of 
it which is sunk in gloom and covered with fogs. The gene- 
ral mass of the population was sunk in such mental barbarism, 
as to be placed at about the same distance from their illustrious 
intellectual chiefs, as the hordes of Scythia from the most ele- 
vated minds of Athens. It was nothing to this great debased 
multitude spread over the country, existing in the coarsest habits, 
destitute, in the proportion of ten thousand to one, of cultivation, 
and still to a considerable extent enslaved by the popish super- 
stition,—it was nothing, directly, to them, as to drawing forth 
their minds into free exercise and acquirement, that there were, 
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within the circuit of the island, a profound scholarship, a most 
disciplined and vigorous reason, a masculine eloquence, and 
genius breathing enchantment.’ ‘This prostrate multitude gro- 
velled through life as through dark subterraneous passages, to 
their graves. Yet they were the nation; they formed the great 
ageregate which under that name and image of consociation, 
has been historically mocked with an implied community in the 
application of the superb epithets, which a small proportion of 
the men of that age claimed by a striking exception to the con- 
dition of the mass. History too much consults our love of effect 
and pomp, to let us see in a close and distinct manner any 
thing 


‘© On the low level of th’ inglorious throng ;”’ 


and our attention is borne away to the intellectual splendour ex- 
hibited among the most favoured aspirants of the seats of learn- 
ing, or in councils. in courts, camps, and heroic and romantic 
enterprises, and in some immortal works of genius. And thus 
we are as if gazing with delight at a prodigious public bonfire, 
while, in all the cottages round, the people are shivering for 
want of fuel. 

‘Our history becomes very bright again with the intellectual 
and literary riches of a much later period, often denominated a 
golden age,—that which was illustrated by the talents of Addi- 
son, Pope, Swift, and their numerous secondaries in fame, and 
which was amply furnished, too, with its philosophers, states- 
men. and heroes. And what had been effected to advance the 
meital condition of the general population by the lapse of four 
or fiveages? By this time, the class of persons who sought 
knowledge on a wider scale than what sufficed for the ordinary 
affairs of life, who took an interest in literature, and constituted 
the Muthor’s Public, extended somewhat beyond the people of 
condition— the persons formally receiving a high education, and 
those whose professions involved some necessity, and might 
create some taste for reading. Bat still they were a class, and 
that with a limitation marked and palpable, to a degree very 
difficult for us now to conceive. They were in contact, indeed, 
on the one side, with the great thinkers, moralists, poets, and 
wits, but not with the great mass of the people on the other. 
While these distinguished minds. and this class instructed and 
animated by them, formed the superior part of the great national 
body, that body, the collective national being, was _ intel- 
lectually in a condition too much resembling what we sometimes 
hear of a human frame in which (through an injury in the spinal 
marrow) some of the most important functions of vitality have 
terminated at some precise limit downward, and the inferior ex- 
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tremities have been devoid of sensation and the power of 
action.’ 

‘It is apparent in the published works, by the allusions to 
the people as “ the lower sort,” “ the vulgar herd,” * the ca- 
naille,”’ “* the mob,” ‘ the many headed beast,’’ ‘ the million,” 
(and even these designations often meant something short of 
the lowest class of all,) that they were no more thought of 
in any relation to a state of cultivated intelligence than Turks 
or ‘Tartars. The writers are habitually seen, in the very 
mode of addressing their readers, recognizing them as a 
kind of select community.’ ‘ Indeed, it is apparent in our lite- 
rature of that age, (a feature still more prominent in that of 
France, at that, and down to a much later period,) that the 
main national population were held by the mental lords in the 
most genuine sovereign contempt, as creatures to which -ouls 
were given just to render their bodies mechanically serviceable. 

‘Wrong as such a feeling was, there is no doubt that the actual 
state of the people was perfectly adapted to excite it, in men 
whose Jarge and richly cultivated minds did not contain philan- 
thropy or christian charity enough to regret the popular debase- 
ment as a calamity. For while they were indulging their pride 
in the elevation, and their taste in all the luxuries and varieties, 
within the range of that ampler higher existence enjoyed by 
such men, and could even infuse a refinement and a grace into 
the very turpitude of the elegant part of society, the great 
living crowd of the nation would appear to them as—a good 
stout race of animals, indeed, and well fitted for their appointed 
use, supposing it an use which left mind out of the account, but 
—as a contemptible and offensive mass of barbarism, if to be 
viewed in any reference to what man is in his higher style.’ 
‘Probably they had still fewer ideas than the people of the 
former age which we have been describing.’ ‘ Their vices had 
the whole grossness of vice, and their favourite amusements 
were at best rude and boisterous, and a large proportion of 
them detestably savage and cruel. So that when we look at 
the shining wits, poets, and philosophers of that age, they ap- 
pear like gaudy flowers growing in a putrid marsh. 

‘To a much later period the same-dreadful ignorance, with all 
its appropriate consequences, formed the intellectual and moral 
condition of the inhabitants of England. Of England! which 
had through many centuries made so great a figure in christen- 
dom ; which has been so splendid in arms, liberty, legislation, 
Science, and all manner of literature; which has boasted its 
universities of early establishment and proudest fame, munifi- 
cently endowed, and possessed of stupendous accumulations of 
literary treasure; and which has had, through the charity of 
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individuals, such a multitude of minor institutions for education, 
that it was thought it could be afforded to let many of them fall 
into desuetude, as to that purpose. Of England! so long after 
the Reformation, and all the while under the superintendence 
and tuition of an ecclesiastical establishment extending both its 
instruction and jurisdiction over every part of the realm, con- 
junct and armed with the power of the state, supported by an 
immense revenue, and furnished with mental qualifications from 
the most venerable institutions for that kind of instruction per- 
haps in the world.’ * When, therefore, notwithstanding all this, 
an awful proportion of them were under the continual process 
of destruction for want of knowledge, what a tremendous re- 
sponsibility was insensibly borne by whatever portion of the 
community it was that stood, either by formal vocation, or by 
the general obligation inseparable from ability, in the relation 
of guardianship to the rest. 

‘ But here some voice of patriotic scepticism may be heard to 
say, Surely this isa wantonness of reproach. Is it possible that 
that could be so fragrant and mighty an evil, which the com- 
bined power, wealth, intelligence, and religion of England so 
long tranquilly suffered to be prevalent in the state of the people ? 
England has been a nation breathing another spirit than to 
tolerate Jong any gross moral deformity, which her utmost 
energy could remove or modify. 

‘Alas! this would be a thoughtless and rash encomium. There 
is no saying what a civilized and christian nation, (so called,) 
may not tolerate. Recollect the Slave Trade, which, with the 
magnitude of a national concern, continued while one genera- 
tion after another of Englishmen passed away; and the united 
illumination, conscience, and power, of the country, maintained 
as faithful a peace with it, as if the Divine anger had been 
apprehended against whatever should attempt its molestation.’[*] 

‘That our descriptive observations do not exaggerate the 
popular ignorance, with its natural concomitants, as prevailing 
at the middle, and down far beyond the middle, of the last cen- 
tury, many of the elderly and middle-aged persons among us can 


readily confirm, from what they remember of the testimony of 


their immediate ancestors, some of them perhaps not very long 
removed from the world.’ 


* (And look at the continuation of Slavery still, under all the government 
of Great Britain, every where but in her island at home. Yet her highly 
instructed and intelligent writers have the audacity to taunt America with 
the continuation of it, where England herself had forced its establishment, 
against the remonstrance of the Colonies. | 
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‘They could describe how free from all sense of shame whole 
families would seem to be, from grandsires down to the third 
rude reckless generation, for not being able to read; and how 
well content, when there was some one individual in the neigh- 
bourhood who could read an advertisement, or ballad, or last 
dying speech of a malefactor, for the benefit of the rest. They 
could describe the awful desolation of the land, with respect to 
any enlightening and impressive religious instruction in the 
places of worship, and what wretched and delusive notions of 
religion such of them as cared to pay any attention at all to its 
public observances, were permitted and authorized, by their 
appointed spiritual guides. to carry with them to their last hour ; 
at which hour, some ceremonial form was to be a passport to 
heaven. A little bread and wine, under an ecclesiastical designa- 
tion, and with the recital of some sentences regarded much in 
the nature of an incantation—and all was safe! The sinner 
expiring believed so, and the sinners surviving were allowed to 
form their plan of life on a calculation of the same final re- 
source.’... * What must that moral condition have been, if it was 
worse than the present by any thing near the difference of a 
tolerably fair improvement of the additional means latterly 
afforded? [fit has taken so much to make the present genera- 
tion but what it is, what must they have been to whom as means, 
and in whom as eflect, all this was wanting ? 

‘ihe means wanting to the former generations, and that have 
sprung into existence for the latter, may be briefly named—The 
vast extension of the system of preaching, by the classes of 
christians that arose under Whitefield and Wesley, and especial- 
ly by the followers of the latter. While many of us differ material- 
ly from their theological tenets, and while we may attribute to 
them some certain modicum too much of ambition in capacity 
of a religious body, combined with a good deal too much ten- 
dency to servility to power in capacity of citizens, also a small 
portion more than is defensively necessary of the Ishmaelitish 
quality, as toward other sects of dissenters, and some exempli- 
fication of the difficulty of perfectly combining temperance and 
zeal in religious feelings—we must acknowledge them to be 
doing incalculable good in the nation, more good probably than 
any other religious denomination. We may add, the rapid 
extension of the dissenting worship and teaching.’ ‘ And 
then (in a mode less specifically directed to religious 
effect) there was the grand novelty of Sunday Schools, 
which conferred immense benefit themselves, and encoura- 
ged instead of superseding the formation of other schools.’ 
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‘The enormous flight of periodical miscellanies, and of news- 
papers, must be taken as both the indication and the cause that 
hundreds of thousands of persons were giving some atiention 
to the matters of general information, where their grand fathers 
were, (during the intervals of time allowed by their employments,) 
pratiog, brawling, sleeping, or drinking. the hours away. When 
we come down to 2 comparatively recent time, we see the Bible 

“going up on the breadth of the land;’ and schools, of a 
construction, devised as in rivalry of the multiplied forces in 
the finest mechanical inventions, in a hopeful progress towards 
general adoption.’ 

‘The s'atement would be sigually deficient, if we omitted to 
observe, that the prodigious commotion in the political world, 
during a third part of a century, has been a grand cause, in 
whatever proportion it may be judged that the attendant evil 
has balanced against the good, of the observable rising of the 
popular mind from its former stagnation. [un all time there has 
not been a combination of events with principles that has, within 
so short a period, stirred to the very bottom the mind of so vast 
a portion of the race. The mighty spirit of the commotion has 
not only agitated men’s passions and tempers, but through 
these, and with all the force of these, has reached their opi- 
nions.’ 


‘So completely, so desperately, had the whole popular body 
and being been pervaded by the stupifying power of the long 
reign of ignorance—with such heavy reluctance, at the best, 
does the human mind open its eyes to admit light—and so 
incommensurate as yet, even on the supposition of its having 
much less of this reluctance, has been in quantity the whole new 
supply of means for a happy change—that we have still before 
us a most melancholy spectacle. 

‘ Even that proportion of beneficial effect which actually has 
resulted from this new creation and co-operation of means, but 
serves to bring out to view, in more ungracious manifestation, 
the ignorance and debasement, still obviously constituting the 
character of immensely the greater part of the population of our 
land; as a dreary waste is made to look still more dreary by 
the little inroads of cultivation and beauty in its hollows, and 
the faint advances of an unwonted green upon its borders. 
The degradation of the lower class is the most forcibly illustrated, 
as seen in coutrast with something better within that class itself. 
It is not with the great literati and philosophers, that men would 
ever think of comparing the untutored rustics, and labourers 
in handicraft. The two classes were as antipodes of the moral 
world, and could not be kept in sight both at once.’ ‘ But 
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now, a description of people has been formed, contiguous to the 
multitude, or rather intermingled with them ; and it is between 
this improved portion and the general crowd, that the grievous 
contrast arises. It certainly were ridiculous enough to fix on 
a labouring man and his family, and affect to deplore that he 
is doomed not to behold the depths and heights of science, not 
to expatiate over the wide field of history, not to luxuriate among 
the delights, refinements, and infinite diversities of literature ; 
and that his family are not growing up in a training to every 
high accomplishment, after the pattern of some neighbouring 
family, favoured by fortune, and perhaps unusual ability combined 
with the highest cultivation in those at their head. But it is a 

uite different thing to take this man and his family, unable per- 
haps. both himself and they, even to read, and therefore sunk 
in all the debasement of ignorance—and compare them with 
another man and family in the same sphere of life, but who have 
received the utmost improvement within the reach of that situa- 
tion, and learnt to set the proper value on the advantage; who 
often employ the leisure hour in reading (sometimes socially 
and with intermingled converse) such instructive and innocently 
entertaining things as they can procure, are detached from con- 
stant and chosen society with the absolute vulgar, have acquired 
much of the decorums of life, can take some intelligent interest 
in the great events of the world, and are prevented, by what 
they read and hear. from forgetting that there is an important 
object in the life before them. It is, we repeat, after thus seeing 
what may, and in particular instances does exist, in a humble 
condition, that we are compelled to regard as an absolutely 
horrible spectacle the still prevailing state of our national 
population.’ 

‘The subject is to the last degree unattractive. It is totally 
unsusceptible of that something partaking of magnificence in 
the display, which so readily, though mischievousiy, throws 
itself over some of the forms in which depravity and misery 
make a prey of mankind. Nor does it afford any thing of that 
wild and picturesque character, in which some of the fantastic 
shapes of pagan superstition array themselves to our view. The 
representation, too, while it displays degradation and wretched- 
ness in one whole class, reflects ungraciously, at least by implica- 
tion, on other classes who may be supposed to look at the 
spectacle.’ 

‘We ought to have put nearer the beginning of these illustra- 
tions, from notorious fact, of the state of an uneducated peuple, 
that obvious characteristic—a rude. limited, unsteady, and 
ofien perverted, sense of right and wrong in general.’ ‘ Every 
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serious observer has been struck and almost shocked to ob- 
serve, in what a very small degree conscience is a necessary 
attribute of the human creature; and how nearly a non-entity 
the whole system of moral principles may be, as to any recogni- 
tion of it by an unadapted spirit. While that system is of a 
substance veritable and eternal, and stands forth in its exceeding 
breadth, marked with the strongest characters and prominences, 
it comes before these persons with hardly a shadow’s virtue and 
reality, except in a few things of the grossest bulk, if we may 
so express it; their conscience having little sense of its voca- 
tion as respecting the evil of any thing done, or questioned 
whether to be done, in matters short of very palpable and 
flagrant iniquity.’ 

‘How commonly are persons of the class described found 
utterly violating truth, not in hard emergencies only, but as a 
habitual practice, and apparently without the slightest reluc- 
tance or compunction, their moral sense perfectly at rest under 
the accumulation of a thousand deliberate falselioods. It is 
seen that by far the greatest proportion of them think it no harm 
to take little unjust advantages in their dealings, by deceptive 
Management; and very many would take the greatest but for 
fear of temporal consequences; would do it, that is to say, 
without inquietude of conscience, in the proper sense. It is 
uniformly the testimony of experience, from persons who have 
had the most to transact with them and to employ them, that 
the indispensable rule of proceeding is to assume generally their 
want of principle, and leave it to time and prolonged trial to 
establish rather slowly, the individual exceptions. Those un- 
knowing admirers of human nature, or of English character, 
who are disposed to exclaim against this as au illiberal rule, 
may be recommended to act on what they will therefore deem 
a liberal one—at their cost.’ 


‘ Where then has been that character of parental guardian- 
ship, which seems to be ascribed when poets, orators, and 
patriots, are inspired with tropes, and talk of England and her 
children? ‘This imperial matron of their rhetoric seems to have 
little cared how much she might be disgraced in the larger por- 
tion of her progeny, or how little cause they might have to all 
eternity to remember her with gratitude. She has had far other 
concern about them, and employment for them, than that of 
their being taught the value of their spiritual nature, and care- 
fully trained to be enlightened, good, and happy. Laws against 
crime, it is true, she has enacted for them in great plenty. She 
has also maintained public Sabbath observances to remind them 
of religion, of which observances the reading of a Book of 
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Sports was, at one period, long after her adoption of the re- 
formation in religion, an indispensable part. But she might 

lainly see what all this did not accomplish. It was a glaring 
fact before her eyes, that a vast number of her children were 
brought up in a mental rudeness akin to that of Muscovite 
boors. She had most ample resources indeed for supplying 
the remedy ; but, provided that the productions of the soil and 
the workshop were duly forthcoming, she thought it of no con- 
sequence, it should seem, that the operative hands belonged to 
degraded minds. And then, too, as at all times, her lofty am- 
bition destined a good proportion of them to the consumption 
of martial service, she perhaps judged that the less they were 
trained to think, the more fit they might be to be actuated mechani- 
cally, as an instrument of blind impetuous force. Or perhaps 
she thought it would be rather an inconsistency, to be making 
much of the inner existence of a thing which was to be so un- 
ceremoniously cut or dashed to pieces.’ 

‘It is a strange and sad spectacle, to behold so many myriads 
of spiritual beings under the doom, of consuming the greatest 
share of their energy and time in just supporting so many bodies 
in the struggle to live; a struggle, not in the general sense 
merely, that the body must, by the laws of our nature, compel, 
to the concern of its life and well-being, a great deal of the 
mind’s attention and activity; nor in the general sense merely, 
that “in the sweat of thy brow thou shall eat thy bread ;” but 
in the more special sense, that through the adventitious effect of 
some dreadful disorder of the social economy in this part of the 
world, at this time, the utmost that the exertions of the body 
and mind together can do, but barely suffices, in some instances 
does not suffice, for the mere protraction of life,—comfortable 
life being altogether out of the question. The course of the 
administration of the civilized states, and the recent dire com- 
bustion into which they have almost unanimously rushed, as in 
emulation which of them should with the least reserve, and with 
the most desperate rapidity, annihilate the resources which 
should have been for the subsistence and competence of their 
people, have resulted in such destitution and misery as were 
never suffered in this country before, except as immediately 
inflicted by the local visitation of some awful calamity. ‘The 
state of very many of our people, at this hour, is nearly what 
might be conceived as the consequence of a failure of the ac- 
customed produce of the earth, Not a few might give the 
image of families driven out into a desart, from abodes destroyed 
in the ravage of war. 

‘We were wishing to introduce a suggestion, how the labour- 
ing people’s thoughts might be partly employed, consistently 
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with industry and good workmanship. Alas! what a state of 
things is exhibited where the very name of industry, the virtue 
universally honoured, the topic of so many human and divine 
inculcations, cannot be spoken without offering a bitter insult ; 
where the heavy toil, denounced on man for his transgression, 
in the same sentence as death, is in vain implored as the greatest 
possible privilege ; or thought of in despair, as a blessing too 
great to be attainable; and when the reply of the artizan, to an 
unwitting admonition, that even amidst his work, he might 
have some freedom for useful thinking, may be, “ Thinking! 
I have no work to confine my thinking ; I may, for that, employ 
it all on other subjects; but those subjects are, whether [ please 
or not, the plenty and luxury in which many creatures of the 
same kind as myself are rioting, and the starvation which I and 
my family are suffering.” ’ 


‘It is of great consequence to a nation, that whatever there is 
in it of dignity and refinement, of liberalized feeling and deport- 
ment, and of intelligence, should have its efiect downward, 
through all the gradations of the social condition even to the low- 
est. It is easy to conceive such an eflect,so pervading them all, that 
there should be perceptible, in every class, a modification betray- 
ing a beneficent influence of those the most eminent and enlight- 
ened. But in order to this, the subordinate ranks must be in a 
certain degree in communication, on favourable and amicable 
terms with the higher.’ 

‘On the contrary, there is no medium of complacent communi- 
cation between the classes of higher condition and endowment, 
and an ignorant coarse populace.’ ‘ And this broad ungracious 
separation, intercepts all modifying influence, that might other- 
wise have passed, from the intelligence and refinement of the 
one, upon the barbarism of the other.’ * The people in being 
thus consigned to a low and alien ground, in relation to the 
cultivated part of society, are put in possession, as it were, of a 
territory of their own; where they can give their disposition 
freer play, and act out their characters in their own manner: 
‘where they are rid of the many salutary restraints and incite- 
ments, which they would have been made to feel, if on terms of 
friendly recognition with the respectable part of the community ; 
they have neither honour nor disgrace, from that quarter, to 
take into their account; and this contributes to extinguish all 
sense and care of respectability of character: in truth, there is*a 
kind of tacit mutual understanding among them, that, for the 
benefit of them all, they are systematically to set aside all high 
notions and nice responsibilities of character and conduct.’ 
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‘Times may have been, when the great mass, thus detached, 


combined a quietude with their ignorance, when it never occur- 
red to theta to make a question, why there should be so vast a 
difference of condition between beings of the same race, when 
there were never unfolded to their view, the portentous possi- 
bilities included in the fact of the immense superiority of num- 
bers, and therefore of the physical force, of the lower order as 
put in comparison with the higher. But the times of this per- 
fect, unquestioning, unmurmuring, succumbency under the 
actual allotment, have passed away; except in such regions as 
the Russian empire, where they have yet long to continue. In 
the other principal states of Europe, and especially in our own, 
the grossest ignorance of the people has no where prevented 
them from acquiring a sense of their strength and importance ; 
with a certain stimulant notion, of some change which they 
think ought to take place in their condition. How, indeed, 
should it have been possible, for any considerable proportion of 
them to remain unaware of this strength and importance, while 
the whole civilized world was shaken with a practical and tre- 
meudous controversy, between the two grand opposed orders of 
society, concernig their respective rights; or that they should 
not have taken a strong, and from the rudeness of their mental 
condition, a fierce interest, in the principle and progress of the 
strife? And how should they have failed to hear, that during this 
commotion, innumerable persons from the lowest class, signa- 
lizing themselves by talent and daring, had taken, by main 
strength, the advantageous ground formerly deemed in a great 
measure the peculiar right, as if by a law of nature of those 
who held their claim in virtue of their nativity ©’ 

‘In this country, and other of the great states of Europe, there 
is gone forth, among the great mass of the people, a spirit of 
revolt from the sense of obligation toward institutions simply as 
existing or as ancient; a spirit that re-acts, with deep and 
settled antipathy, against some of the arrangements and claims, 
of the order into which the national community has been dispos- 
ed by institutions and the course of events ; a spirit which regards 
some of the appointments, and requirements, of that order, as 
little better than adaptations of the system to the will, and 
gratification, of the more fortunate portion of the species. We 
need not repeat, with what dreadful commotion the pervasion of 
this spirit has wrought, both in its own proper action and explo- 
sive force, and as excited to preternatural energy in the conflict 
with the arrayed power of the old order of things. And is it 
PRS hang Is it subdued? Is it in the slightest degree re- 

uced: 
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‘There may be persons who cannot believe it possible, “ good 
easy men,” that it can have lived in spite of a world of war and 
legislation aimed at its destruction, to come forth, with unabated 
vigour, at the opportune junctures in the future progress of events ; 
like some great serpent, meeting and glaring upon the sight 
again, with his appalling glance and uninjured length of volume, 
after a storm of missiles had sent him to his retreat, and been 
poured in there with destructive intention after him. But these 
must be the dullest, or most spell-bound in their faculties, of all 
prognosticators. Repressed !—what is it that is manifesting 
itself in the most remarkable eveuts in the old, and what has been 
named the new world, at this very hour? And what are the 
measures of several of the great state authorities of Europe, and 
the apparent agitation, and as it were, fitful changes of feeling, 
between rashness and dismay, in the adoption of tirose measures 
in some of the states, but a confession, that after all, this spirit 
is growing stronger? Every year renders it but more evident, 
that the principle in action is something far different from a 
superficial transient irritation; that it has | gone the whole depth 
of the mind ; has possessed itself of the very judgment and con- 
science, of an innumerable legion, extending, continually, to a 
still greater number.’ ‘ When once the great mass of the lower 
and larger division of the community, shall have become filled 
with an absolute, and almost unanimous conviction, that they, 
the grand physical agency of that community; that they, the 
operators, the producers, the preparers, of almost all it most 
essentially wants; that they, the part, therefore, of the social 
assemblage so obviously the most essential to its existence, and 
on which all the rest must depend; that they are placed in a 
condition, in the great social arrangement, which does not do 
justice to this their importance, which does not adequately 
reward these their services—we say, when this shall have become 
the feeling and the conviction, to the very centre of the mind, 
in the millions of Europe, we would put it as a question to the 
judgment of a sober man, how this state of feeling is to be re- 
versed or neutralized, while those circumstances of the economy 
which have caused it are remaining. But then we put it to his 
judgment at the next step, what the consequence must ultimately 
be. Will he pretend not to foresee, that the power of so vasta 
combination of wills and agents, must sooner or later, in one man- 
ner or another, affect a great modification in the arrangements of 
the social system ¢ What plan, then, is he supposing adopted 
to prevent it? Are the higher and more privileged portions of 
the national communities to have, henceforward, just this one 

rand object of their existence, this chief employment for all 
their knowledge, means, and power, namely, to keep down the 
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lower orders of their fellow-citizens, by mere stress of coercion 
and punishment? Are they resolved, and prepared, for a 
rancorous interminable hostility in prosecution of such a benign 
purpose ; with, of course, a continual exhaustion upon it of the 
means, which might be applied to diminish that wretchedness 
of the people, which has been, and must continue to be, the 
grand corroborator of the principles that have passed like an 
earthquake under the foundations of the old social systems? 
But supposing this should be the course pursued, how long can 
it be effectual? ‘That must be a very firm structure, must be of 
gigantic mass or most excellent basis and conformation, against 
which the ocean shall unremittingly wear and foam in vain.’ 

‘So that the fame of the nation resounded, and its power 
made itself felt, in every clime. it was not worth a consideration 
that a vast proportion of its people were systematically con- 
signed, through ignorance and its inseparable irreligion and de- 
pravities, to wretchedness and perdition. It is matter for never- 
ending amazement, that during one generation after another, 
the presidiug wisdom in this, the chief of Christian and Protes- 
tant States, should have thrown out the living strength of the 
State, into almost every mode of agency under heaven, rather 
than that of promoting the state itself to the condition of a 
happy community of cultivated beings. What siupendous in- 
fatuation, what disastrous ascendency of the Power of Darkness, 
that this energy should have been sent forth to pervade all 
parts of the worid in quest of objects, to inspirit and accom- 
plish innumerable projects, and to lavish itself, even to ex- 
haustion and fainting at its vital source, on every alien interest ; 
while here, at home, a great portion of the social body was in a 
moral and intellectual sense dying and putrilying over the land. 
And it was thus perishing for want of the vivifying principle of 
knowledge, which one fifth part of this mighty amount of exer- 
tion would have been sufficient to diffuse into every corner and 
cottage of the island.’ ‘ Yet this fact had not the weight of the 
very ‘* dust of the balance,” in the deliberation, whether a grand 
exertion of the national vigour and resource could have any 
object so worthy, with God for the Judge, as some scheme of 
foreign aggrandisement, some interference in remote quarrels, an 
avengement, by anticipation, of wrongs pretended to be foreseen, 
or the obstinate prosecution of some fatal career, begun in the 
very levity of pride, or from the casual ascendeuacy of some 
perverse and irritated party.’ 

‘How sick will the thoughtful man be, to perpetual loathing, 
of the vain raptures with which an immoral and antichristian 
patriotism can review a long history of what it will call national 
glory, acquired by national energy ambitiously consuming itself 
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in a continual succession and unlimited extent of extraneous 
operations, of that kind which has been the grand curse of the 
human race ever since the time of Cain; while the one thing 
needful of national welfare, the very summum bonum of a state, 
has been regarded with contemptuous indifference.’ 





Arr. VIII.--Some Account of Messrs. Perkins and Fairman’s 
Inventions connected with the Art of Engraving. 


[Journal of Science, &c.—London, 1820. ] 


Amone the numerous discoveries and inventions that have 
adorned the present age, there are certainly none of more in- 
terest or importance than those of which we propose to give a 
brief account in this article ; indeed they form an epoch in the 
history of the fine arts, and display a degree of skill and inge- 
nuity in overcoming the various difficulties that must have pre- 
sented themselves, and which are neither light nor few, infinite- 
ly creditable to the artists concerned. 

Through the kindness of Mr. Perkins we have been enabled 
to examine his sidero-graphic process in all its parts: and we 
think that, independent of its other merits, it may be consider- 
ed as especially important in relation to the great and increasing 
crime of forgery ;—a crime which it is doubtless impossible to 

revent, but which is at present so easy of execution and difli- 
cult of detection, that he who increases the obstacles and dou- 
bles the difficulties opposed to so heinous an offence, must be 
considered as not less deserving of the thanks of his country 
than of mankind in general. 

Mr. Perkins’ plan is briefly this. He has discovered a pecu- 
liar method of rendering steel extremely soft and sectile, so as 
to furnish a better material for the engraver to work upon than 
even copper itself. Upon a plate of steel thus softened, we will 
suppose an engraving has been executed by one of our first ar- 
tists, at considerable Jabour and expense ; it is then returned to 
Mr. Perkins, who, by a process as peculiarly his own as the for- 
mer, renders it as hard as the hardest steel, without in the 
smallest degree injuring even the most delicate lines of the gra- 
ver. Acy linder of soft steel is then prepared, of proper dimen- 
sions to receive an impression in relief from the hardened en- 
graved plate, upon its periphery, a process effected by rolling it 
over the hardened plate in a singularly constructed press, in- 
vented by the patentees for the purpose. This cylinder, now 
bearing a perfect impression in relief of the original engraving, 
is next submitted to the hardening operation, and is then ready 
for use : that is, being properly placed in the press, it is rolled 
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over a plate of copper, upon which it indents any required 
number of copies of the first engraving, every copy thus pro- 
duced being of course a perfect fac-simile of the original. So 
that in this way any number of copper-plates may be engraved 
in a very short time, from an original of the most exquisite 
workmanship, each of which, we believe we may safely pro- 
nounce, shall be quite equal to an original copper-plate en- 
raving from the same hand, and of the same merits. 

But the impression from the cylinder may be made, if re- 
quired, upon soft steel, instead of copper, and this, afterwards 
hardened, becomes capabie of affording an infinitely greater 
number of good impressions than the copper-plate ; it may also 
be used as a new source of copies upon the cylinders, thus pre- 
senting a means of multiplying the engravings beyond prece- 
dent, and almost eluding calculation. 

When it is remembered that all kinds of engravings, the finest 
as well as the most common, may be multiplied upon the same 
principle, the utility and economy of the plan, where numerous 
impressions are required, will be at once evident; and a means 
is afforded of substituting, in a variety of publications requiring 
many copies of the same engraving, fine and perfect works of 
art, at the same expense which is now incurred for those of a 
very inferior description. The despatch too with which all this 
is effected is not one of the smallest merits of Messrs. Perkins 
and Fairman’s very extraordinary invention: the specimen 
with which, through their assistance, we are enabled to 
present our readers, could certainly not have been produced 
in the ordinary mode of engraving in less than six months ; 
whereas, by the process we are describing, it was indented upon 
the copper from the originals in less than half as many hours. 

It will appear, from the specimen, that engine engraving, 
exhibited in the border at the top, and repeated at the bottom 
of the plate, may be combined with that of the artist, and the 
machine by which these are produced, appears, as far as our 
information goes, to be preferable to any that has hitherto been 
employed for the same purpose. It has the property of design- 
ing its own patterns or figures, and in such endless variety that 
they can only be compared to the whimsical and infinitely varied 
combinations presented by the kaleidoscope. | 

The border also exhibits another important operation of the 
engine, which consists in producing the engraving alternately 
indented and in relief, so as to imitate copper and wood en- 
graving, every other link of the chain of which it is composed 
differing from its neighbour, by exhibiting white lines where the 
other is black, and vice versa. This inversion of the engraving 
by Mr. Perkins’ engine throws very great difficulties in the way 
of imitators; the same object can scarely be attained by any 
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method except wood cuts, and the impossibility of imitating the 
delicate work which our plate exhibits, must be quite evident. 

The most important light, however, in which we can view 
this new art of engraving, relates to its possible applications to 
the prevention of forgery. 

It is a well-known fact, that, independent of the expense and 
time necessarily attending the production of a fine copper-plate 
engraving, the wear of a plate is such, that a few hundred per- 
fect copies can only be taken without re-touching it, which, when 
performed by the hand of the engraver, necessarily destroys the 
identity of the plate; but the immense number of impressions 
that would be required in applying fine engravings to the pur- 
poses of the Bank of England, is such as wholly to preclude 
any idea of the prevention of forgery, by the exquisiteness of a 
copper-plate engraving. Further, it must be admitted, that no 
artist can form an exact duplicate of any of his own engravings ; 
and if it be impossible to make a perfect imitation even of his 
own work, how much less probable is it, that another person 
should execute such a duplicate. Supposing ‘t, therefore, pos- 
sible, that a very finely executed engraving could be multiplied 
to any extent, without chance of change, the forging of such 
an engraving could be detected by any person possessed of one 
of the originals, who would be at the trouble of carefully com- 
paring the arrangements of lines and dots in both. This mul- 
tiplication of the original by the production of any number of 
exact copies, is attained by the process above described, and 
the plate furnishes an instance of the perfect resemblance of 
the copies to the original, for if any two of the repeated en- 
gravings be very carefully inspected, it will be found that they 
are so perfectly similar as to bear all the characters of having 
been taken from one and the same plate: this is particularly 
shown in the centre medallion on each side of the plate, which 
contains the charter of the Bank of England, in very minute 
characters, and which presents peculiar difficulties to successful 
imitation. 

We are inclined to maintain that no other system hitherto 
devised, in which the fine arts are employed, comes at all into 
competition with the present plan; and we need scarcely add, 
that in respect to bank notes printed in the usual way, identi- 
fication is impossible, since no two plates of the same denomi- 
nation are in all respects alike. In this remark we would by no 
means be considered as making the smallest allusion to the new 
plan adopted by the Bank, at the suggestion of the Commission 
appointed under the Great Seal for the purpose ; and with the 
merits and nature of which we are entirely unacquainted. 

If we suppose a bank-note, with a suflicient quantity of orna- 
ments, or vignettes, executed upon the principle which we ex- 
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plained, we conceive that the receiver of notes may render 
himself nearly, if not absolutely, safe, by furnishing himself 
i with an original impression of the engraved parts, by the close 
) inspection of which he may surely determine whether the im- 
pressions upon the note are from the same plate ; and forgers, 
knowing that every person may, if he choose, put himself in 

ossession of the means of detecting the spurious note, will, 
probably, not be induced to risk so much with a trifling pros- 
pect of success, since those only who will not be at the trouble 
of informing themselves, can be imposed upon. 








*.* An Index to each of the two preceding Volumes, as well as to Vol. 
III. will be given with No. 6. 
The delay of this Number, consequent in some measure upon the 
change of our Press, will be avoided hereafter. 

A better quality of paper will, also, be afforded in the succeeding 
Numbers. | 


Von. I. 36 
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the use of children, contain as much of the history of animal economy, and 
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